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Federal Reserve |Depression in Price of Silver 
Ascribed to Sales From India 


London Banker Also Testifies Before Senate Subcommit- 
tee That He Does Not Believe There Is Enough 
Gold for World Credit Basis 


Partly Blamed for 
Severity of Slump 


Adolph C. Miller Tells Sen- 
ate Group Some Respon- 
sibility for Speculative 
Excesses Rests on System 


, , Restriction in Buying 


Of Securities Advised 


Former Governor of Board Re- 
views Discussion Over Plan 
For Higher Discount Rate 

- In New York 


A measure of responsibility for 
speculative excesses of 1928 and 1929 
rests upon the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, ‘in the opinion of Adolph C. 
Miller, member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, who testified Jan. 23 
before the subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

By the policy upon which the Sys- 
tem embarked in 1927 of buying 
United States Government securities 
and acceptances in the open market 
in an attempt to make money rates 
easy, and to perhaps stop the flow of 
gold to this country, it virtually 
forced the member banks of the Sys- 
tem to increase in turn their own 
investment activities: He used charts 
to show the Committee how this re- 
sult had come about. 

Explains 2 Per Cent Rate 

Th present rediscount rate of 2 per 
cent, which is in effect at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, is a notifi- 
cation to the country and to the world, 
Mr. Miller stated in reply to a question 
from the Chairman, Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, that credit condi- 
tions are very comfortable and easy in 
the leading money markets of the world; 
that no harm will be done by the exist- 
ence of ‘such a low rate, and that it 
might’ accomplish something to rescue 
the business of the country from the 
grip of fear in which it now is held. 

Mr. Miller said he regarded the devel- 
opment.of, investment affiliates for com- 
mercial banking institutions as regret- 
table. If they had not been in exist- 
ence in 1928 and 1929, he declared, the 
speculative situation would probably not 
have been nearly as bad as it was. Some 
great banks, he asserted, are not op- 
erating. as banks of discount and de- 
posit; a considerable, if not a major, por- 
tion of their interest is in the operation 
of their affiliates; some of them have 
been little more than market operators. 
He added, however, that they would be 
rather difficult to unscramble. Certainly 
they should be subjected to a rigid ex- 
amination, and more supervision and 
reguiation than at present, he declared. 

Market Safeguards Advised 

Safeguards should be placed around 
the facility with which the reserve sys- 
tem can maintain contact with the se- 
curity markets and it should be made 
more difficult for them to engage in open 
market operations, in Mr. Miller’s opin- 
ion. He suggested that before quantity 
purchases of bills in the open market 
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Used-car Financing 
Exceeds New Sales 


Experience of Previous Years 
Reversed in 1930 


More used cars were sold through 
financing companies in the United States 
during the first 11 months of 1930 than 
new cars, according to the November 
report on automobile financing issued 
Jan. 28 by the Census Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce. 


In previous years the number of new 
cars financed was greater than used cars, 
the report shows, while in 1930 up to 
December used car financing exceeded 
new car by nearly 200,000 units. Fig- 
ures for November show that of the 
total number of cars financed to con- 
sumers during that month, approxi- 
mately 36 per cent were new cars, nearly 
62 per cent used, and the remainder un- 
classified. 

The report shows that since September 
of 1929 the number of used cars financed 
Was greater than new cars, with the ex- 
ception of the months of April and May 
of 1930, The figures for the succeeding 
months show the ratio of used cars to 
new cars to be steatlily increasing, until 
the month of ‘November when used car 
financing exceeded new car by approxi- 
mately 40,000 units, the report sets forth. 

Used Cars Increase 

The Bureau’s figures further show that 
the number of used cars financed during 
the 11-month period of 1930 was almost 
equal to the number during the corre- 
sponding period of 1929 while financing 
of new cars was considerably reduced. 
The average value of the financing per 
car declined from 1929 in both new and 
used cars, 

The total number of new cars financed 
at retail during the 11-month period was 
approximately 1,283,000. Trade figures 
made available by the Department’s Au- 
tomotive Division put new registrations 
for this period at 2,534,349, showing that 
new car financing represented approxi- 
mately half of new registrations, accord- 
ing to the census figures. 

The total number of cars financed at | 
retail during the 11-month period was! 
2,827,778, including new, used and un-| 


. classified. The average value of financing | 
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SILVER will not go up in price as 
long as the British government 
continues to sell silver out of India 
at 34 cents an ounce, J. F. Darling, 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Midland Bank of London, testified 
before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations dur- 
ing hearings in connection with com- 
mercial relations with China. The 
proceedings of the Committee were 
made public Jan. 23 by the Committee. 
Mr. Darling furthermore said that, 
in his opinion, there is not enough gold 
to provide a safe foundation upon 
which to base the credit of the world. 
His testimony was given Dec. 2 in an 
executive session. 

“A good deal could be done, of 
course,” he explained, “‘so far as West- 
ern nations are concerned, by a bet- 
ter distribution of gold, because there 
is more gold existing today in central 
banks than is really necessary.” 

Pointing to France as one country in 





which this condition exists, he added, 
in reply to a question by Senator Pitt- 
man (Dem.), of Nevada, regarding the 
world supply of gold: 

“Tf that gold were better distributed, 
there would probably be sufficient for 
the time being for the western na- 
tions; but I do not think it would be 
anything like sufficient for Asia, which 
is awakening and is going to give us 
intense competitions as she awakens 
and gets right into her stride.” 

The banker from London agreed: 
with Senator Pittman that India had 
sold 35,000,000 ounces of silver last 
year. This selling was still going on, 
and asserting that unless “something 
is done to rehabilitate silver,” Mr. Dar- 
ling agreed with Senator Pittman that 
it would be impossible to base any 
credit on silver at all as long as the 
condition exists. 

Great Britain does not have suffi- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 





Advance Planning 
On Unemployment 
Problems Proposed 


Governors of Seven North- 
eastern States Conferring 
On Means to Prevent Lack 
Of Work in Future 


Albany, N. Y., Jan. 23.—A plan of 
warfare against unemployment depres- 
sion similar to military plans set up by 
various governments, proper registration 
of the unemployed and the establish- 
ment of a Federal-State reserve fund for 
needed public improvements to be used 
during periods of depression were among 
the suggestions made at a conference 
of governors held here today. 

@ conference, which was called by 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, was at- 
tended by Governors Joseph B. Ely, of 
Massachusetts; Norman S. Case, of 
Rhode Island; Morgan F. Larson, of 
New Jersey; and Wilbur L. Cross, of 
Connecticut, and Dr. Charles Rittell, 
Commissioner of Internal Affairs of 
Pennsylvania, representing Governor 
Gifford Pinchot, who is expected to be 
present tomorrow. Governor George 
White, of Ohio, also is expected. Lt. 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman, of New 
York, also was in attendance. 


Purpose of Meeting 


Governor Roosevelt in calling the con- 
ference to order declared that the in- 
tent of the meeting was not to talk about 
relief measures for the present unem- 
ployment situation, but to build ma- 
chinery for use in a similar situation in 
the future. The Governor stressed the 
importance of the seven States repre- 
sented as pivotal States in the matter 
of wealth, taxpaying ability, trade and 
commerce and their influence upon the 
general prosperity of the Nation. 

He pointed out that while these seven 
States have but 5 per cent of the area 
of the Nation, their population is 32 
per cent, they pay 46 per cent of all 
income taxes, and their taxation repre- 
sents 63 per cent of all taxes paid in 
the United States. These seven, States, 
he said, produce 11 per cent of all farm 
produce, they contain within their bound- 
aries 49 per cent of all the wage earners, 
and the wages paid in these seven States 
represent 52 per cent of all the wages 
paid in the United States. 


Three Problems Involved 

The matters which must be solved in 
regard to unemployment fall into three 
groups, he continued. First, industry’s 
responsibility; second, economic responsi- 
bility; third, government responsibility 
for relief and prevention of unemploy- 
ment, 

The preliminary meeting today was 
open to the pubiic, while the session to- 
morrow will be executive. 

Leo Wolman, economist and member 
of the President’s Committee on recent 
economic changes, discussed the influence 
of public construction work in the stab- 
ilization of industry generally. He de- 
plored the lack of authentic central sta- 
tisties which would give a ready picture 
of public construction work throughout 
the Nation at all times and spoke in 
favor of the Government and _ State 
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|Bids on Textile Contract 








Will Be Invited by Navy 


Aid for the textile industry will be 
provided by the Department of the Navy 
in the immediate future, .Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, announced Jan. 23, and contracts 
for about $750,000 worth of uniform 
cloth, overcoat cloth, and blankets will 
be let Jan, 26. 

This action is an effort to cooperate 
with the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment and in line with 
the President’s policy, Mr. Jahncke said. 
Orders will be placed for 200,000 yards 
of woolen uniform cloth, 40,000 blankets, 
and 75,000 yards of woolen overcoat ma- 
terial, he explained. 


Federal Bureau 


Of Travel Urged 





Passage of Dyer Bill Advo-|frvi 


cated by Witnesses Before 
House Committee 


Representatives of the International 
Travel Federation, from a number. of 
cities, and of the Department. of Com- 
merce advocated before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on Jan. 23 the enactment into 
law of the Dyer travel promotion bill 


(H. R. 13553) to promote American 
business by travel to and in the United 
States and abroad.. The Committee re- 
served - action. 

The witnesses were: F. E. Turin, Nor- 
folk, Va., president, and:C. F. Hatfield, 
St. Louis, secretary of the International 
Travel Federation representing, they said, 
every medium of transportation in the 
country; Representative Dyer (Rep.), of 
St. Louis, Mo., sponsor of the bill; W. 
L. Cooper, Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce; Herbert M. 
Bratter, of the Division of Finance and 
Investment of that Bureau; Thomas E. 
Lyons, Acting Chief of the Transporta- 
tion Division of the Bureau; J. Lee Bar- 
rett, Detroit, Mich., executive vice presi- 
dent of the federation; and Representa- 
tive Green (Dem.), of Starke, Fla. who 
presented resolutions from the Jackson- 
ville Board of Trade. All the witnesses 
favored the proposed legislation. 

The bill would establish in the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce a 
division to be known as a travel division 
to cooperate with existing transporta- 
tion and travel agencies, study, encour- 
age, promote and develop travel of for- 
eigners and of citizens of the United 
States “in the United States and its pos- 
sessions.” Designed to take effect im- 
mediately, it would authorize Congress 
to appropriate whatever sum is neces- 
sary, which’ Director Cooper estimated 
at $55,920. 

Members of the Committee examining 
the witnesses indicated doubt of the ne- 
cessity of explicit legislation and the 
witnesses said it would enable a Federal 
clearing house of information for tour- 
ists and would not interfere with State 
or local tourist promotion agencies. 

Director Cooper said the Department’s 
estimates include a specialist in charge 
at $4,600 and other personnel, totalling 
with expenses $16,920 for salaries and 
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Desire to Take Up Farm Life 
Said to Be Growing in Cities 


HE strain of city life, business de- 

pression, and unemployment ap- 
parently is proving too much for many 
city residents, and as a result the num- 
ber of letters to the Department of 
Agriculture asking information on how 
to take up.country life has increased 
markedly in the last year, according to 
oral statements Jan. 23 in the Farm 
Management Division of the Depart- 
ment. 

There is always a flow of letters to 
the Department on this subject, asking 
where to. go to take up farming, how 
to go about making the change, and 
how much land is needed, M. R. Cooper, 
in charge of commodity studies for the 
Division, stated orally. The increase 
in the number of the letters, he said, 
which has caused considerable com- 
ment in the Division, began as early 
as 1929, and the number through 1930 


was notably greater than in prior 
years, ‘The total number cannot be 
estimated accurately, he said, because 
the letters are routed to many differ- 
ent divisions of the Department in ac- 
cordance with the type of information 
desired. 

Letters of this kind reaching the 
Division of Land Economics in the last 
yerr have iicluded, more often than 
usual, requests for information on the 
renting of farm land, according to 
0. M. Johnson, in charge of land tenure 
investigations for that Division, His 
infecence from this fact, he said, is 
that more of those who wish to get 
on farms are short of funds and wish 
to make the change with the smallest 

possible investment. Probably a con- 
siderable number of thes¢ are unem- 
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Che United States B 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Goverriments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE CoLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE BODIES ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, 






Kansas to Study 
Corporate Farms 


Attorney General to Hold In- 
quiry Looking to Forfei- 
ture of Charters 


State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Jan. 23. 
N_ investigation looking to the 
forfeiture of the charters of cor- 
porations engaged in the business of 
farming will be instituted by the At- 
torney General, Roland Boynton, in 
compliance with a resolution passed by 

the House Jan. 20. 

Mr. Boynton announced he would 
begin an immediate inquiry into the 
status of the farming corporations. 

The resolution states that it is the 
sense of the House “that corporations 
engaged in the business of farming are 
not encouraging agriculture in Kan- 
sas, but, on the contrary, are replac- 
ing the individual farmers of Kan- 
sas and depopulating the State.” 

The Attorney General was requested 
in take action to forfeit the charters 
of such corporations or to restrain 
them from further engaging in the 
actual business of farming. 


Postmaster General 


Upheld in Awarding 
Air Mail Contract 


Decision Given by Comp- 
troller General in Approv- 
ing Bid for Central Trans- 
continental Route 


Action of Postmaster General Brown 
in awarding the air mail contract for 
the central transcontinental route be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles to the 
second lowest bidder was justified, the 
Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, has 
ruled in a decision made public Jan. 23 
at the General Accounting Office. 

This opinion does not serve as a gen- 
eral decision on the powers of the Post- 
master General to. reject low bids which 
in his estimation do not meet require- 
ments of.the.Department, however, W. 
ng er, the Second... Assistant 
Postmaster -General, in charge of air 
mails, stated orally. 

Action on future air mail bids must 
be justified individually in case of simi- 
lar situations, Mr. Glover declared, and 
the Department does not consider the 
Comptroller General’s ruling in any way 
to be a precedent. ; 


Pay for Post Services 5 

Payment for services rendered since 
service was established last Fall - was 
made to Transcontinental and Western 
Air about a week ago, it was said at 
the Air Mail Division of the Post Office 
Department... Checks had been held up, 
it was explained, pending the Comptroller 
General’s fina] ruling. i 

The Comptroller General’s final deci- 
sion consists principally of quotation of 
correspondence from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Walter F. Brown, and concludes 
with the comment “the facts now reported 
by you, together with those heretofore 
supplied by you, constituting the reasons 
for not accepting the low bidder * * * 
appear such as to justify this office in 
not further questioning the administra- 
tive action in rejecting such a low bid.” 

Correspondence in the matter was in- 
augurated by the Comptroller General’s 
office, it was said at the Post Office De- 
partment, and no formal protests against 
the award of the contract ever have been 
received by the Post Office Department 


‘from the unsuccessful low bidder, United 


Avigation Coa. 
Postmaster General Brown’s reasons 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


House Group Favors 


Senate Battleship Bill 


Committee Adopts Plan to Mod- 
ernize Three Vessels 


Substitution of the measure already 
passed by the Senate (S. 4750) for the 
bill (H. R. 12964) authorizing modern- 
ization of, three Navy battleships at a 
cost not exceeding $30,000,000 was de- 
cided upon Jan. 23 by the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Suggestions by Representative McClin- 
tic (Dem.), of Snyder, Okla., that the 
Navy be instructed to investigate a de- 
vice for facilitating the use of aircraft 
with capital ships resulted in the adop- 
tion of a motion authorizing the chair- 
man, Representative Britten (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Ill., to bring the matter to the 
attention of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Explaining that he would object to 
assage of the bill unless modernization 
includes all possible means to improve the 
efficiency of battleships, Mr, McClintic 
advocated application of the device to 
the ships affected by the measure. The 
device is a bar arrangement similar to 
that employed on the nearly-eompleted 
dirigible to which aircraft can be hooked 
and from which they can be released, he 
added. 

Legislation which would make possible 
reduction of what is claimed to be a sur- 
— of enlisted pilots ia the aviation 
ranch of the Navy was considered when 
hearings were opened on a bill (H. R. 
10931) amending the act of 1926 which 
provided for expansion of this part of 
the service, 

The provision in the 1926 act which 
requires that 30 per cent of all pilots 
shall be enlisted men needs revision, 
Capt. E. B. Lattimer, the Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation, and David 
S. Ingalls, the. Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Aeronautics, told the Com- 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, 1931 


Hearings Ordered 
By House Group 
On Relief Bill 


Speaker Longworth Refers 
Measures Providing for 
Food Loans to Committee 
On Appropriations 


‘Sessions Will Begin 
'Not Later Than Jan. 26 


'Red Cross and Other Interests 
Will Be Called to Outline 
Present Needs in: Stricken 
Areas 


Speaker Longworth (Rep.), of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Jan. 23, announced on the 
floor of the House that he had referred 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill (H. R. 14675), to which an amend- 
ment providing for $25,000,000 for the 
purchase of food for the sufferers in 
drought-stricken areas was added by the 
Senate, to the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations for hearings on the amend- 
ment. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
| Uvalde, Tex., minority“ leader of the 
House, had asked the Speaker the status 
lof the bill, and Mr. Longworth said it 


| was on the Speaker’s table. He said the} Mr. 


| usual custom to send such a measure to 
conference immediately when a contro- 
| versy arises between the Houses or that 
|he could refer the measure to the Com- 
mittee in charge of it. 


Explains His Views 


In view of the importance of this legis- 
lation, he said, and the request of the 
| Appropriations Committee the bill had 
| been referred to the Committee so that 
| hearings could be held. 


This course of action was agreed upon 
at a meeting of the House steering com- 
mittee which had been held earlier in the 
day, Majority Leader Tilson (Rep.), of 
New Haven, Conn., announced after the 
meeting. Mr. Tilson said it is the de- 
sire to have the bill progress toward en- 
actment. 

Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., acting chairman on that 
day of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations due to the absence of Repre- 
sentative Wood (Rep.), of LaFayette, 
Ind., and chairman of the subcommittee 
on the Interior Department appropria- 
tions bill, told the House that it is the 
desire of the Committee to hold hearings 
on the Senate amendment so as to prop- 


he wanted to hear representatives of the 
Red Cross first. 


Wait on Red Cross 


“T have not heard from the Red Cross, 
as to when it can prepare for the hear- 
ings, but I hope to start the hearings 
tomorrow,” he said. 4 

Mr, Garner called the attention of the 
House to the fact that he had asked that 
this course be pursued when the drought 
relief bill was before the House after 
it had been amended by the Senate, and 
he said the statement was made at that 
time that it was the universal .custom 
to get the bill to conference as soon as 
possible without referring it to the Com- 
mittee. “Is it the purpose-now to delay 
action on this bill by the House?” he 
asked. 

The Committee only desires to hold 
hearings on Senate amendments to House 
bills when it cormiders it necessary, Mr. 
Cramton said, and it is necessary in this 





while the drought relief measure was on 
the Speaker’s table, hearings ‘were held 
on the Senate amendment, although the 
hearings were not printed. 

It is only the purpose of the Speaker 


to give us a chance to develop the facts ing branch factories abroad had attained 
thoroughly in this case, and there will | considerable proportions before the war, 
be no unnecessary delay, Mr. Cramton /|but its postwar development has been 


said. 


“What do you mean, unnecessary de-|of our industries and the relatively un- | 


lay?” asked Mr. Garner, 


“If the Red Cross can come to be/| tion in the leading countries of Europe. 


heard tomorrow, we will hear them,” 
Mr. Cramton answered. 
“Will you get through with the hear- 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 
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‘Issues of Latin American Bonds 
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erly develop the facts regarding it with-| Resolution 128 of Sept. 30 (calendar day, 
out delay. He said that hearings willbe | Oct. 5), 1929, there is transmitted here- 
started as promptly as possible, and that | with a report on American Branch Fac- 
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Entered a eond Class attat at 


Changes Submitted | 
For Radio Statute 


Four Bills Are Intreduced in 
House for Revision of 


Act of 1927 


ADIO stations guilty of violations | 
of the law would be subject to sus- 
pension of license for periods “not to 
exceed 30 days” under a bill (H. R. | 
16477) introduced in the House Jan. 23 
by Representative White, of Lewiston, 
Me., chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
charged with radio legislation. 
The bill was one of four introduced | 
by Representative White seeking 
amendment and clarification of provi- 
sions of the Radio Act of 1927, of 
which he is coauthor. The measures 
accord with recommendations made by 
the Federal Radio Commission in its 
annual report for the fiscal year 1930. | 
A second measure (H. R. 16476) | 
seeks amendment of provisions of the 
Radio Act relating to the allocation of 
broadcasting facilities among the zones 
and States. In general, it would am- 
plify the borrowing clause of this sec- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Tariffs Declared 
Largely Responsible 
For Branch Plants 





Lamont Says Expansion | 
Of American Industries | 
Abroad Is Due to Number | 
Of Economic Factors 


Definite economic reasons, chief among | 
them being foreign tariff policies, are | 
responsible for the expansion of Ameri- | 
can branch factories abroad, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Robert P. Lamont, | 
stated in transmitting the Department’s | 
report Jan. 23 to the Senate, in compli-| 
ance with Senate Resolution 128 on the 
branch factory movement. 

In a letter outlining the outstanding} 
facts of the report the Secretary de- 
clares that: because of constantly in- 
creasiig Amerif%m exports of. commodi-. 
ties figuring largely in the branch fac- 
tory development it is impossible to de- 
termine the effect of these factories on 
our export trade. 


Mr. Lamont’s Letter 


Mr. Lamont’s letter accompanying the 
report follows in full text: 
My Dear Mr. President: In compliance 


with the direction contained in Senate | 


tories Abroad, prepared by the Bureau 
of. Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
this Department. Your attention is in-| 
vited to the fact that the report con- 
sists of two parts, one dealing with the 
economic factors involved in the branch 
factory movement, and the other with} 
the scope and direction of the movement. 

The present report obviously does not 
furnish a definite answer to all the ques- 
tions raised by the Senate. resolution of | 
Oct. 5, 1929. This is due partly to the 
fact that the branch factory movement 
has not progressed far enough to make 
it te to ascertain definitely its ef- 
fects on our domestic industries and 
foreign trade, and partly to the inherent 
technical difficulties involved. which are 
pointed out in the report. It is believed, 
however, that the facts brought out in 
the report bearing on the extent of the 
movement and its underlying factors 
furnish an adequate basis for an opinion 
as to its significance and its relation to 


country. 
Outstanding Facts 
The following are the outstanding 
facts brought out by the report: } | 
(1). The movement toward establish- 


greatly accelerated by the rapid advance 
favorable financial and industrial situa- | 


(2). In branching out abroad, Ameri- 
can industries are merely following the 
traditions of the important industries in | 


aot 
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Sold in United. States Increased 





A LARGE increase in public offer- 

ings of Latin American govern- 
ment bonds in the United States took 
place last year, with Argentine issues, 
mostly short term loans, accounting 
for more than 61 per cent of the 1930 
total of $237,112,000, according to a 
statement Jan. 23 by the Department 
of Commerce. The 1929 amount was 
only $67,048,000. 

Eugene W. Chevraux, of the Finance 
and Investment. Division, pointed out 
orally that funds are needed in Latin 
American countries, that the bond 
market is improving and interest rates 
are low. In some instances, however, 
long term bonds are at low quotations, 
he added, so until there is a recovery 
in market quotations of outstanding 
bonds no great activity can be ex- 
pected, 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

In spite of the decline in the mar- 
ket valuation of Latin American gov- 
ernment bonds during 1930, particu- 
larly in the latter part of the year, 
public offering in the United States 
of these issues, comprising national, 
provincial, municipal, and corporate 


issues officially. guaranteed, rose from | 
$67,048,000 in 1929 to’ $237,112,000 in 
1930, an increase of $170,064,000, ac- 
cording to Eugene W. Chevraux, of the 
Finance and Investment Division. No 
less than $134,600,000 of the 1930 
total, however, represented short-term 
loans of from six months to one year, 
all of which were floated by Argentine 
governmental entities, and $60,000,000 
of which was used for refunding loans 
previously publicly offered in the 
United States. 

Due to the unfavorable status of the 
bond market in the United States and 
the appearance of unfavorable eco- 
nomic and financial developments in a 
number of the Latin American coun- | 
tries, Latin American government fi- 
nancing in the United States declined 
sharply -in 1929, virtually ceasing al- 
together in the latter half of that year. 
In reflection of the improven.ent in 
the bond market which occurred in the 
early part of 1980 as a result of the | 
decline in interest rates and the falling | 
off in stock speculation after the crash | 
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CPE people in every part of 

the United States should be - 
enlightened as to an underetand- 
ing of the righte and interests of 


government.” 


President of the United States, 





| American-Russian 


—Andrew Jackson, 
1829—1837 
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Power Nominees — 
Held Now Beyond 


Action of Senate 


Attorney General Mitchell 


In Opinion Submitted te - 


President Upholds Legal- 
ity of Appointments 


Senate Recommits 
Three Nominations 


\Senator Walsh’s Motion for 


Reference to Interstate Com- 
merce Committee for Action 
Prevails 


The Attorney General, William D: 
Mitchell, on Jan. 23 made public his 
opinion, contained in a letter ad- 
dressed to President Hoover, in 
which he stated that the appoint- 
ments of George Otis Smith, Marcel 
Garsaud and Claude L. Draper as 
members of the Federal Power Com- 
mission were constitutionally made 
and became effective. Furthermore, 
the Attorney General held, it is now 
beyond the power of the Senate to 
revoke these appointments. (The 
full text of his opinion is printed om 
page 2.) 

The Senate on Jan. 23 recoms 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Committee the nominations of the 


|three commissioners by a vote of 45: 


ayes and 32 noes, on motien of Sen- 


'ator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana. 


Says Three Steps Contemplated 


Mr. Mitchell after quoting the pro- 
vision in Article II of the Constitution 
providing for nominations by the Presi- 
dent and appointment by him “by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate” asserts that this clause contem- 
plates three ssteps; first the nomination; 
second, the consent of the Senate; and 
third, the executive act of appointment 
following an expression of consent by 
the. Senate. “The nomination and ap- 


pointment are different. Bigs ar el ne 
nd, appo: 


torney General claims, “s. nt: 
ment is not affected by the Senate’s so- 
called: confirmation of the nomination,” 

“The ultimate question in this case 
is whether the appointments were mgde 
with the consent of the Senate,” the 
opinion: of Mr. Mitchell states, “and if 
made with the Senate’s consent the func- 
tion of the Senate in respect of the ap- 
pointments is ended.” The Attorney 
General points out that under the rules 
of the Senate that body may order an 
immediate notification of its consent to 
an appointment to be transmitted to 
the President, but, he says, “the con- 
sent required by the Constitution is a 
consent absolute and irrevocable when 
acted on by the Executive. Either these 
appointments are valid because made 
with the unqualified consent of the Sen- 
ate or they are void. I cannot escape 
the conclusion that, fairly construed, 
the rules of the Senate contemplate that. 
where it orders notification of the Sen- 
ate’s consent to an appointment to be 
forthwith transmitted to the President 
without waiting for the expiration of the 


}period for reconsideration, that action 


is intended as a deliberate expression to 
the President of the Senate’s unquali- 
fied consent to the immediate appoint- 
ment.” 
Recommits Nominations 

The Senate Jan. 23 recommitted to its 
Interstate Commerce Committee the 
nominations of Chairman George Otis 
Smith, and Commissioners Marcel. Gar+ 
saud and Claude L. Draper of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

The vote by which the action 
taken was: Ayes 45, noes 32. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
author of the motion to recommit, had 
previously indicated that following the 


was 


2 
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Conference Is Held | 
On Russian Imports 


New Rules Disrupting Trade, 
Treasury Is Informed 





Treasury regulations disbarring the 


}entry of commodities from Russia mati- 


ufactured by “convict labor” were the 
basis of a conference held at the Dee 
partment of the Treasury Jan. 23 bee 
tween Hugh L. Cooper, president of the 
Chamber of Com. 
merce, and a delegation of members of 
the organization, and the Undersecree 


| tary, Ogden L. Mills; the Assistant See 


retary, Seymour Lewman, and the Conj- 
missioner of Customs, F. X. A. Eble. 
Following the meeting, Mr. Mills said 
that no conclusions were reached. The 
delegation, representing 16 companies 
engaged in American-Russian trade, was 
asked to continue its discussions with 
Commissioner Eble at a date to be deg 
ignated later. P 
The delegation, it was explained orally 
in connection with the conference, pres 
sented views as to what should be incor. 


porated in the Treasury regulations goVe ; 


erning importations under the 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 prohibit 
goods manufactured by conviets or 
forced labor. Pursuant to the act, 
Treasury recently promulgated 
tions which placed upon the shi 
rather than the Government, the burdi 
of proof that goods from foreign coun. 
tries were not manufactured wholly 6 
in part by convict or forced labor, 
The conference, it was added, was held 
pursuant to a resolution adopted lag 
month by the Russian-American t : 
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deld Now Beyond 


‘Attorney ‘General Mitchell 

* In Opinion Submitted to 
_** President Upholds Legal- 
ity of Appointments 


[Continued frem Page 1.] 
ion, he would offer a resolution for 
ammediate consideration instructing the 
istrict attorney of the District of Co- 
Qumbia to institute “quo warronto pro- 


“seedings in the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court to test the right of Ste 
mmissioners to office. 
' The resolution was offered by Senator 
“Walsh, but instead of asking immediate 
consideration, on the suggestion of Sen- 
wo Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Senator 
“Walsh asked that the resolution be re- 
*-ferred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. This disposition of the resolu- 
‘tion was made. 
-® The vote by which the names were 
*recommitted showed the Democrats, with 
“the exception of Senators Brock, of 
“Tennessee; Broussard, of Louisiana; 
“Kendrick, of Wyoming, and Stephens, of 
Mississippi, voting for recommitment, 
while the following Republicans joined 
jin the vote for recommittal: 2 
+; Blaine, Borah, Brookhart, Cutting, 
(Frazier, Hatfield, Howell, Johnson, Jones, 
“La Follette, McMaster, Norbeck, Norris, 
iNye, Pine. 
: To “Get Names Off Calendar” 
Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
yin explaining his vote in favor of recom- 
mittal, said that he did so only for the 
purpose of “getting the names off the 
.ealendar.” ‘ 
a “In my opinion,” he said, “I don’t think 
sit effects the legal status of these names 
awhether they are on the calendar, in the 
Committee, or in the wastebasket.” . 
The action taken is a further step in 
an attempt to reach a solution of a con- 
#roversy which has involved the Senate 
»since the confirmation of the nominations 
son Dec. 20 last. , 
* Senator Walsh, using as his authority 
‘ «the rules of the Senate providing for 
meconsideration of confirmations, ob- 
\tained passage of a motion to reconsider 
tthe nominations, immediately following 
+the Christmas holidays, because of the 
saction of the Commissioners in dismiss- 
«ing from their employ Charles A Rus- 
sell, Solicitor, and William V. King. 


President Refused Request 


At the time the motion of Senator 
«Walsh to reconsider was passed, the Sen- 
‘ate requested the President to return to 
the Senate the papers of confirmation, 
‘which request was refused by the Presi- 
dent, who took the position that the 
“Commissioners having already taken 
office, the matter was out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Senate. 

+» After this refusal on the part of the 

President, Senator Walsh entered a mo- 
wtion, which was agreed to, to restore 

the nominations to the executive calendar 
eof the Senate, regardless of the Presi- 

dent’s action, because, he contended, the 
»Tight of the, Senate to reconsider was 
emot contingent upon the President’s 
(agreement to return the nominations. 
- The names thereupon remained upon 
«the executive calendar until the action 
Jan. 23 returned them to the Committee. 
Some debate preceded the action Jan. 
:23, participated in by Senators Walsh, 

Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, and Wat- 
eson (Rep.), of Indiana. 

Mr. Bonner’s Testimony Read 
Senator Walsh, in presenting his case, 
read at length from the testimony of 

F. E. Bonner, executive secretary of the 
et Commission, before the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee during 

the last session of Congress, which, he 
said, “clearly discloses the fact that the 
, attitudes of Messrs. King and Russell 
_,were what Congress expected znd de- 
_Sired when the positions were created,” 

while, he contended, Mr. Bonner’s atti- 

tude was favorable to the interests of 

the power trusts as opposed to the pub- 
“lie interest. 
“’ The stand of Senator Walsh was sup- 
“ported by Senator Norris, who declared 
"that the “question involved here is much 
“greater than any question of legal tech- 
°nicality, regardiess of the way the legal 
question is ‘finally determined.” 

“The question here involved is funda- 
mental,” Senator Norris said; “that is, 
whether or not the American people will 
ibe required to pay a premium and an 
<income on fictitious values written into 
“eonstruction costs by the power compa- 
‘mies, and whether we shall say that 
«those who will sit on our places 50 years 
“from now will be required to repay 
~these fictitious values.” 

a. Senator Norris declared that “it is 
generally conceded that Mr. King and 


Mr. Russell were in the right” in the al-| 


deged “friction” which existed in the 
‘Commission prior to reorganization and 
that Mr. Bonner, on the other hand, 
“stood for letting the power companies 
-put in anything they wanted” in their 
feost accounts. 

' Unless the Senate goes on record on 
"this question and revokes the confirma- 
-tions of the three Commissioners, Sena- 
“tor Norris said, “how can we expect em- 
*ployes in the future to protect the wel- 
‘fare of the public and of the Federal 
“Government if we put a reward on dis- 
, honesty and a premium on corruption.” 

Removal Right Cited 
’ Senator Norris further said that the 
; President has a right to remove every 
one of the Commissioners, and “if he was 
»Meceived when he appointed them as was 
; the Senate when it confirmed them, he 
, would have removed them’from office be- 
fore the sun rose the next morning.” 
Mr. Smith, in dismissing the employes, 
enator Norris said, was acting accord- 
“Ing to what he believed to be the wishes 
“of the President and of the Secretary 
“of the Interior, and “the fact that the 
‘President and the Secretary have gone 
“to his defense indicates that to be true.” 
Referring to the statement issued by 

*President Hoover in which he said that 
“the people will render unerring judg- 
“ment” in their decision on the matter, 
Senator Norris said that “the people 
“ewill render unerring judgment, and that 
judgment will not keep in office men like 
mthese Power Commissioners, who re- 
Ymoved from office men who stood for the 
eanterests of the public.” 
Senator Watson, in a brief statement 
tjust prior to the vote, declared that he 
i, proposed to oppose the motion to recom- 
emit, since he was convinced that the mat- 
iter is entirely out of the hands of the 
~Benate, 

i» “The Senate has no jurisdiction over 
« the matter,” he said, “and in no manner 
jiean it acquire jurisdiction at this time 
b al These 
_. Commissioners were duly appointed by 
«the President, duly confirmed by the Sen- 
gate, and notice of their confirmation was 
transmitted to, the President, whereupon 


ei! 


“ 


a 
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Power Commissioners _|Prohibi 


Declared Legally Appointed | |g Scheduled for 


Action: of Senate Attorney General Mitchell in Opinion to President Holds 
Senate Cannot Now Disturb Positions of Messrs. 


Smith, Garsaud and Draper 


The Attorney General, William D. 


Mitchell, made public at the Department! pointment. It 


‘of Justice Jan. 23 a letter addressed to 
the President, dated Jan. 10, in which he 
expressed the opinion that the ap 


ments: of George Otis Smith, Marcel 


Garsaud, and Claude L..Draper as mem- 


bers of the Federal Power Commission 


“no action which the Senate could now 
take would disturb or operate to revoke 
the appointments.” The full text of Mr. 
Mitchell’s opinion follows: 

Sir: You have asked my opinion on 
|the legal aspects of the resolutions of 
the Senate, passed Jan. 9, 1931, request- 
ing you to return to the Senate the cer- 
tified copies of the resolutions of the 
Senate expressing its consent to the ap- 
pointment of George Otis Smith, Marcel 
Garsaud, and Claude L. Draper as mem- 
bers of the Federal Power Commission. 

These men were nominated for these 
positions, and their nominations were 
considered by the Senate, which passed 
resolutions consenting to their appoint- 
|}ment, Formal notification of this action 
|} was transmitted to you by the Secre- 
jtary of the Senate, and in reliance 
' thereon yom made the appointments. The 
|question is now presented whether, if 
you comply with the Senate’s request 
and the Senate goes through the form 
of withdrawing its consent to the ap- 
| pointments, such action would have any 


the appointees. 


Resolutions Adopted 
|To Confirm Nominations 


| The nomination of. Mr. Draper was 
| confirmed on Dec. 19, 1936, py the‘ pass- 
'age of a resolution in the following form: 
| Resolved, that the Senate ~ advise, and 
| consent to the appointmenty of the follow- 
ing-named persons .to the’ offices named 
| agreeably to their respective nominations: 
Federal Power Commissi = *.«* Claude 
L. Draper, of Wyoming, ‘to be a member 
|for the term expiring June 22, 1931. 

| The nominations of Mr. Smith and 
| Mr. Garsaud were confirmed by the pas- 
| sage of a similar resolution on Dec. 20 
/1930. In the cases of Smith and Draper 
|after the votes were taken the presiding 
officer caused to be enteged in the Record 
| without objection a statement that— 

| The Senate advises and consents to the 
| nomination, and the President -will be no- 
tified. (Cong. Rec., Dec. 19, 1930, p. 1101; 
Cong. Rec., Dec. 20, 1930, p. 1266.) 


Records Show Noti fication 
|Of President Was Ordered 


| The Executive Journal of the Senate 
|for Dec. 19, 1930, in recording the pas- 
|sage of the resolution confirming the 
;nomination of Draper, contains the fol- 
| lowing: 

|’ Ordered, that the foregoing resolution 
|of confirmation be forwarded to the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 








the Executive Journal of Dec. 20, 1930, 
relating to the Snsith appointment.: In 
the case of Garsaud the Congressional 
| Record does not disclose a statement by 
| the presiding officer that the President 
would be notified, but the Executive 
Journal of the Senate for Dec. 20, 1980, 
contains, in addition to the resolution 
consenting to the appointment of Gar- 
saud, the following: 

Ordered, that the foregoing resolution of 
confirmation be forwarded to the President 
of the United States. 


Senate Sent Request to 


| Reconsider Nominations 


On Dec. 20, 1930, the Senate recessed 
until Jan. 5, 1981. On Dec. 20, 1930, the 
Secretary of the Senate duly notified you 
}of the confirmation of the nomination 
|of Draper, and 03. Dec. 22, 
| Secretary of the Senate duly notified you 
| of the confirmations of Smith and Gar- 
|saud. In each case the notice was in 
|the regular form, delivered by messen- 
ger, and consisted of a copy of the reso- 
| lution of the Senate certified by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate. On Dec. 22, 1930, in 
| reliance upon these formal notifications 
|that the Senate consented to the ap- 
| pointments, you appointed Smith, Gar- 
; saud and Dr 

took the oath of office and entered upon 
| the discharge of their duties. 
_ The appointments were effected by 
| Signing and delivering commissions to 
| the appointees. On Jan. 5, 1931, which 
Was within two days of actual executive 
| Session of the Senate following the con- 
} firmation, motions to reconsider the nom- 
inations, accompanied by motions to re- 
| quest the return of notifications, , were 
made in the Senate and, having been 
| passed on the ninth of January, are now 
before you. 

The action of the Senate in such mat- 
| ters is’ governed by Rule XXXVIII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, of 
which paragraphs 3 and 4 are as follows: 


|Rules Governing Moves 
|To Reconsider Nominations 
3. When a nomination is confirmed or re- 


| jected, any Senator voting in the majority 
| mayamove for a reconsideration on the same 





either of the next two days of actual execu- 
tive session of the Senate; but if a notifi- 





nomination shall have been sent to the 
| President before the expiration of the time 
; within which a motion to reconsider may 
| be made, the motion to reconsider shall be 
}accompanied by a motion to request the 
| President to return such notification to the 
| Senate. Any motion to reconsider the vote 
;on a nomination may be laid on the table 
| without prejudice to the nomination, and 
shall be a final disposition of such motion. 
4. Nominations confirmed or rejected by 
the Senate shall not be returned by the 
Secretary to the President until the ex- 
piration of the time limited for making a 
motion to reconsider the same, or while 
}& motion to reconsider is pending,, unless 
otherwise ordered by the Senate. 

It is. provided in Article II of the Con- 
stitution that the President 
shall nominate, and by and with the ad- 
| Vice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, 
; and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein other- 
| wise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
| lished by law; * * * 
| This clause contemplates three steps. 
| There is, first, the nomination, which is 
|@ mere proposal. Next comes action by 
| the Senate consenting or refusing to 
consent to the appointment. Finally, if 
the Senate consents to the appointment 
een Ea are TET 
the commissions were issued, and they 
jentered upon the discharge of their 
duties. I therefore regard this matter 
as a closed incident in so far as the 
Senate is concerned. I see no good pur- 
pose which can be served by passing this 
| motion, and for that reason I shall vote 
against it, and ask my friends to do 
likewise.” 





int-| pointment is’ 


“were constitutionally, made” and_ that 


legal effect or operate to remove or oust | 


There is a similar entry and order in| 


1930, the| 


aper, who, on Dec. 22, 1930, | 


day on which the vote was taken, or on | 


cation of the confirmation or rejection of a | 


there follows the’ executive act of ap- 
s long been recognized 
that the nomination and the appbint- 
ment are different acts, that, the ap- 
mt effected by the Sen- 
mfirmation of the fomi- 
After the Senate. has consented 
intment, the nominee is not 
he office until the tonsent .is 
) by the executive appointment. 
. After, & Romination is sent to the 
Senate and has received the approval of 
that kody, the President may, having 
changed mind, decline to make the 
appointment. See Marbury v. Madison, 
1 Cranch 137; 12 Op. Atty. Gen. 32, 42; 
12 Op. Atty Gen. 304, 306; 3 Willoughby 
we Constitution, 2d Ed. (1929), sec. 
| . . 
As the executive act of appointment | 
follows the Senate’s ceunent, "tas neces- 
sity for and the important function of a 
formal notification to the President, ex- 
pressing the Senate’s consent, become 
at once apparent. 


Immediate Notification 
Of President Justified 


Upon the foregoing facts the ultimate 
question in this case is whether the ap- 
pointments were made with the consent 
of the Senate. If the appointments were 
made without that consent they were in- 
effective and invalid, but if made with the 
Senate’s consent the function of the Sen- 
ate in fespect of «the appointments is 


ate’s so-called 
nation. 
to the 


$ 


| 


| 


| ended. 
_ The formal notifications of confirma- 
|tion sent you by the Secretary of the! 
| Sepate were sent by authority of -the| 
Senate before the expiration of the time! 
allowed for reconsideration by paragraph 
|3 of Rule XXXVIII. While these orders 
for notification to the President did not 
|explicitly state that the notification 
| should be sent forthwith, there seems to 
| be no substantial dispute about the fact 
that the orders were so intended and 
that orders in that form for immediate 
notification of the President are in ac- 
,; cordance with the traditional practice of; 
| of the Senate, and that the Secretary 
|; of, the Senate was justified in treating 
| these orders ag authority for immediate 
notification. 

| The contention has been made that 
| although the Senate intended to and did 
convey to the President a formal notice 
| of consent to the appointments, uncon- 
ditional in form, there was an implied 
| qualification that the Senate might re- 
|consider and withdraw the consent and, 
| therefore, the President should have 
| Withheld action until the expiration of | 
the period allowed by the Senate rules! 
for reconsideration. | 


Rules of Senate on 


Nominations Construed 

While the Senate ruies are not very 
explicit, a reasonable and fair interpre- 
tation, with a view to reconciling all 
their provisions and in the light of es- 
|tablished legislative and executive prac- 
tice, leads only to the conclusion that 
the Senate intended to and did consti- 
tutionally consent to your making the 
appointments when you did. Reagon- 
ably construed 'there is nothing about the 
rules which: renders ‘them obnoxious to 
any constitutional provision, 

One provision of these rules is that 
| when a nomination is confirmed, a mo- 
| tion for reconsideration may be made 
| within either of the next two days of ac- 
tual executive session. This must be 
read in connection with paragraph 4 
which provides that nominations con 
firmed or repected shall not be returned 
by the Secretary to the President un- 
til the expiration of the time limited for 
making a motion to reconsider or while 
such a motion is pending “unless other- 
wise ordered by the Senate.” 

That rule was intended to protect and 
| preserve the power of the Senate to re- 
consider. It carries the inference that if 
notification of confirmation be trans- 
mitted to the President, the Senate loses | 
the power of reconsideration if the Presi- | 
dent should act on the notification by | 
making an appointment before a request 
for return of the notification is delivered 
to him. 

The rules also plainly recognize that 
before the time for reconsideration has 
expired or even while a motion for re- 
consideration is pending, the Senate may 
order an immediate notification of its 
consent to the appointment to be trans- 
mitted to the President. 

If the Senate makes no order directing 
immediate notification to be sent to the 
President, the notification. would be with- 
held until the expiration of the time 
allowed for reconsideration; but where 
the Senate orders a notification to be 
sent forthwith and without waiting for 
the expiration of the reconsideration pe- 
riod, some purpose must.be attributed 
to that action, 


Assumes President Is Expected | 


To Act on Notification 

Why order immediate notification to 
be sent to the President unless he is 
expected to act upon it? The only con- 
ceivable purpose in expediting the notice 
is to make it possible for the President 
to expedite the appointment. If order- 
ing the notification of confirmation to 


| 
| 





} 
| 





| 
| 
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Governor’s R 


Election irregularities found in the re- 
counting of 64 ballot boxes in Allegheny 
County in Pennsylvania following the 
1930 primary did not have particular re- 
lation to the senatorial contest but 
rather to minor party offices, it was 
testified Jan. 23 before the Senate Com- 
mittee Investigating Campaign Expendi- 
tures in its inquiry into the Pennsylvania 
election. 

H. W. Bennett, of Bellevue, Pa., a mem- 
ber of the Recount Board, testified as to 
erasures, mutilations, double markings 
;and phantom crosses etc., on recounted 
ballots. He stated that while negligence 
and carelessness could account for some 
of the errors, it “looked as though some- 
body had tampered with the vote.” 

Ralph H. Frank, who stated that he 
represented Governor Pinchot before the 
Recount Board, declared that the bal. 
lots showed “very gross evidence of cor- 
ruption and fraud,” pointing out, how- 
ever, that these were related more par- 
ticularly to minor party offices, 

James A. Walker, of Philadelphia, 
formerly secretary of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, told the Committee that 
Senator Davis (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
had a “bitter fight on his hands” in the/ 


} 








Minor Offices Mostly Affected by Evidence of Fraud, Says 


ciated with the Brown-Davis campaign 


Karly 


Enforcement Measure . for 

National Capital Is Made 
' The Unfinished. Business 
- Of Senate re 


The Howell. bill (S. 3344) .a.measure 
supplementing the National Prohibition 
Act in the District of Columbia, was 
made the unfinished business of the Sen- 
ate, Jan, 23, after debate in which dec- 
larations were made by opponents of the 
bill that;it could not be passed at the 
present session of Congress. : 

In opening discussion on his motion to 
place the bill before the Senate, Senator 
Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, its sponsor, 
asserted that the legislation had the 
backing of the Administration and was. 
written in part by the Attorney General. 
He described it as a bill that would give 
the police of the City of Washington au- 
thority to enforce the prohibition law, 
adding that this was one of only five 
jurisdictions in the United States where 
no local act was operative. 

The Nebraska Senator then declared 
that “thousands. and even hundreds of 
thousands of quarts” of liquor have been 
imported by persons holding diplomatic 
status here, and that there was not a 
newspaper in Washington favorable to 
prohibition. 

“Then, it would seem,” said Senator 
Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, “that the 
people of Washington don’t want the leg- 
islation that the Senator from Nebraska | 
is trying to force on them.” 


: Special Session Urged 


Discussion ensued as to the possibility 
of final enactment of the proposed law 
during the current session of Congress, 
and the majority committee on order of 
business which had given the bill a pref- 
erential status was criticized for its ac- 
tion. Senator Tydings said he would 
not make a threat of filibuster, but he 
thought it was prejudicing the more 
important legislation which faced Con- 
gress to call up a bill that would precipi- 
tate as much controversy as the Howell 
bill “is bound to cause.” 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, an- 
nouncing that he favored a special ses- 
sion of Congress after the present ses- 
sion adjourns, suggested that the Sen- 
ate was proceeding in the right direction 
to force a special session. He asserted 
that there was too much important 
legislation awaiting consideration to 
take up the Howell bill. 

Notice was served by Senator Bing- 
ham (Rep.), of Connecticut, that if the) 
measure were made the unfinished busi- | 
ness, he would offer an amendment to 
increase the alcoholic content of cereal 
beverages from one-half of 1 per ‘cent, 
as now provided, to 4 per cent. Senator | 
Tydings said that besides the proposed | 
Bingham amendment “there will be 15 
or 20 from various other Senators,” and} 
all of these, he said, would encourage 
argument on prohibition, its enforce- 
ment and the results. 

Repeal of limitations on the amount of 
liquor for medical purposes that may be 
prescribed and the number of prescrip- 
tions a physician may write is: proposed 
in a bill introduced in the Senate-Jan. 23, | 
by Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, —_ 

In presenting the bill, Senator Cope- 
land told the Senate that the National 
Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement. “has been able to agree on a 
solution for only one phase of the prob- 
lem before it,” as shown by its recent 
prohibition report. He thought that inas- 
much as the agreement.on prescriptions 
and the amount of liquor to be prescribed | 
was possible, Congress should not delay 
in carrying out the plan. 

The Senator later issued a statement 
on the bill. It follows in full text: 

“Senator Copeland, of New York, in- 
troduced an amendment to the Volstead 
and Willis-Campbell acts today doing 
away with the statutory fixing of the 
amount of medicinal liquor and the num- 
ber of prescriptions which may be writ- 
ten by physicians. 

“It proposes also to do away with the 
requirement of specifying the ailment 
for which liquor’ is prescribed, upon a 
blank to go into the public files. These 
changes are recommended by the Wicker- 
sham commission, 

Ee ak anime 


be sent to the President in advance of 
the expiration of the time allowed by 
the rules for reconsideration is not in- 
tended as a formal announcement and 
expression of the Senate’s consent to an 
immediate appointment, the advanced no- 
tification would have no purpose what- 
ever. 

The rules provide in such a case for no 
second notification, and if the first one be 
not effective so that the President may 
rely on it, he never will receive a no- 
tification of final consent to the appoint- 
ment. The President would never be able 
to rely on any notification and would be 
obliged to inform himself as best he 
might as to whether the Senate had 
finally consented to the appointment. 

It has been suggested that even though 


' 








[Continued on Page 3, Column 8.] 


Irregular Ballots in Pennsylvania 
Described Before Senate Committee 


epresentative 


primary election so far as Philadelphia 
and certain towns around Philadelphia 
were concerned. After the primary, Mr. 
Davis “had a walk away” and no expendi- 
tures would have been necessary, he said. 

Harry O. Perry, of Pittsburgh, asso- 


organization in Allegheny County, ex- 
pressed the belief that about $5,500 of 
the $89,000 expended in that county could 
be allocated to Mr. Davis, 

Mr. Bennett testified that the recount 
of the 64 ballot boxes showed a loss of 





| 94 votes for Mr. Davis, a loss of 41 for 


Joseph Grundy, who also was a candi- 
date for the Senate, a loss of 52 for 
Governor Pinchot, and a loss of 34 for 
Francis Shunk Brown, also a candidate 
for Governor. 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
Chairman of the Committee, later 
brought out that Mr. Bennett’s report 
submitted to the Committee showed that 
34 ballots had been segregated in the 
recount because they had no crease or 
fold in them as would be necessary in} 
the casting of a ballot. j 

Five indictments’ have been made in 
connection with the irregularities, Mr. 
Frank testified, 
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‘tion Bill |Government Clerical Salaries. |Supply Measure : 


Compared With Private Scale | For Asriculture 


Paid Corresponding Class 


Decision Lower Creda Higher, But Rate Fails to Meet Standard 


in Other Positions in Non- 


government Work, House Committee Told 


In clerical employments, from the bot- 
tom up in the first three or four grades, 
the Covernmient rate is . measurably 
higher than the rate of non-Government 
pay, while in the higher grades the non- 
Government rate is higher than the Gov- 
ernment rate, the House Committee on 
Appropriations was told Jan. 7 by Wil- 
liam H McReynolds, Director of Classi- 
fication of the Personnel Classification 
Board, during hearings on the inden a- 
ent offices appropriation bill (H. R. 
15416). The testimony has just been 
made public by the Committee. _ 

“In grade 1 (Government) employes, 
the simpler class, the lowest clerical grade 
in the Government service, which begins 
at $1,260 and goes to $1,620, the Goy- 
ernment rate is pretty close to $350 a 
year higher than the average outside 
rate, and we had records of about 300,- 
000 outside employes spread over the 
several States, in those lower grades, 
Mr. McReynolds told the Committee. 

“As we get up to grade 2 employes, 
the difference is cut down to about $220 
higher in the — service than 
the average outside. 

“Grade 3 comes down to about $150 
difference. In grade 4 the commercial 
rate and the Government rate is pretty 
close together. The average is about 


the same. 


Higher Grade Ratings 


Are Said to Be Lower: 


% we go to the higher grades, the 
senket erties rate is higher than the 
Government rate. _ 

“We are matalang ct aa rege S a 
vey of comparable salaries in - 
aneeee entployinent. We took that up 
in connection with our field survey. 

“We had $75,000 for such a survey. 
We spent that $75,000 in making a sur- 
vey of salaries in nongovernment em- 
ployment over the country. We made 
very satisfactory contacts with the 
larger employers outside of the Govern- 
ment service. There is considerable in- 
terest shown on their part and certainly 
there will be a continuing interest on 
the part of Congress in maintaining 
currently information as to the relation- 
ship between the rates of pay actually 
given for the principal lines of employ- 
ment in the Government service, and 
rates for similar employment on the out- 
side. 3 : 
“We get the information by sending 
out questionnaires at a very slight ex- 
pense at the present time, but it will 
doubtless become necessary from time to 
time to go out and work directly with 
the personnel mange for some of the 
larger concerns to be sure that we are 
getting accurate, understandable infor- 
mation in statistical work of that sort. 
We tabulate it according to cities and 
States and general geographical loca- 
tions. 

“Qur preliminary report on tHe field 
survey, House Document 602, contains 
quite detailed statistical data with re- 
spect to the original information gath- 
ered on that subject, the salary rates 
paid for the various types of work car- 
ried in the grades in the classification 
act. ‘ 

“In other words we have gotten the 
information on the initial survey by di- 
rect contact with these people, prac- 
tically grading the positions In commer- 
cial establishments, nongovernmental es- 
tablishments, for comparative purposes. 
We got the data with respect to the rates 
they paid and various other factors 
which were involved.” , 

“I suppose the result of this investi- 
gation on your part will be a tendency 
to lower the salaries in the lower grades 
of the Government service or increase 
the salaries in the corresponding grades 
in nongovernment service, which you 
have spoken of?” asked Representative 
Wason (Rep.), of Nashua, N. H. 


Readjustment of Rates 


Left to Committee 

“T do not know, of course, what effect 
it will have so far as the Government 
is concerned,” Mr. McReynolds said. “It 
will be for you gentlemen to say what 
rate is fixed. My experience has been 
that you are not likely to reduce the 
lower salaried groups, but certainly the 
data gathered would not justify our rec- 
ommending in the field report that a 
higher minimum rate be fixed for Gov- 
ernment service, compared with the out- 


side.” 
“These lower grades were. benefited 


largely by the so-called Brookhart Act?” | 


asked Mr. Wason. : 

“Yes; and the Welch bill,” said Mr. 
McReynolds. : 

“And your survey has been made since 
those two acts have been in effect?” Mr. 
Wason inquired. 

“Our survey was directed by the Welch 
bill and of course it has been in process 
ever since,” the director stated.’ “It is 
quite a problem to cover the entire serv- 
ice. 

“The first report we made in response 
to that was in February, 1929.” 

“But your réport is going to be based 
on the increases contained in the so- 
called Welch Act and your deductions 
will be made upon that basis, so far as 
Government employes are concerned?” 
asked Mr. Wason. 

“So far as the statistical data is con- 
cerned, yes,” the witness told the Com- 
mittee, 

“It will have one of two effects, prob- 
ably, or else it is worthless,” commented 
Mr, Wason. “It will either reduce, or 
have a tendency to reduce the wages 
or salaries of these lower paid employes 
in the Government service, or have the 
effect of raising them in the nongovern- 
ment employ.” 


Effect of Survey Said 
To Make Increase Difficult 


“Of course,” the Director said, “the 
comparison is clearly shown there, but 
what the effect will be, I do not know. 
I suspect, Mr. Chairman, that one effect 
will be that it will make it somewhat 
difficult for the people who are insisting 
on further raising the minimum rate 
of Government employes, because the 
question there is clear, as a matter of 
comparison, and the data are shown in 
great detail in the report. This infor- 
mation is contained in the report that is 
already printed, and has been for pretty 
nearly two years. 

“There is one point, Mr. Chairman, in 
this connection that is disclosed in these 
data, which should not be overlooked, 
and that is that this comparison which 
shows the large difference between the 
wages paid for clerical work in the Gov- 
ernment service and on the outside, is 
based on the general average of rates 
paid by a very large number of outside 
employers, and the data show in detail 
a considerable number of outside em- 


f 


jice in the District of Columbia. 


| lovare who pay even a higher salary 
‘or the lower-grade work than the Gov- 
ernment-pays. \ 

“Of course, there is no. standardized 
rate outside of the Government service. 
We have given you the detail spread in 
those statistics. It shows for people who 
are engaged. in employments similar to 
the lowest clerical grade in the Govern- 
ment service, the number who are paid 
various rates, within $100 ranges, from 
the lowest to the highest. This analy- 
sis discloses that a considerable number 
of employes are paid rates which are 
higher than the Government rate for 
similar duties, even in the lowest grades.” 
_ “I presume that the reason for that 
is that the average business man or em- 
ployer of labor outside of the Govern- 
ment surveys his help and knows what 
each one gives him in return for the 
salary he pays, and he arranges his sal- 
aries, instead of arbitrarily, upon what 
he believes to be the merit and ability 
of the service that is given to him,” Mr. 
Mason said. 


“Most of the statistics that we have 
gotten from concerns have been from 
concerns large enough so that the head of 
the concern cannot know his employes 
individually to any great extent,” Mr. 
McReynolds added. “But there is the 
widest range of personnel policy in the 
commercial concerns. On one side you) 
have the man who buys his labor at a 
market value, as a commodity, and pays 
as little as it is necessary for him to 
pay in order to hire the men, and lets 
the turnover come as it will, hiring new 
employes as necessary, and arranges his! 
work in such a way that it can be done 
with the minimum of experienced em- 
ae That man pays a pretty low 
rate. 


Wage Scales of Industrial 
Firms Are Compared 

“On*the other end of the scale is the 
employer—and some of them are very 
large companies who follow this proce- 
dure—who build a personnel policy some- 
thing on the line of the Government’s sys- 


tem. One of the largest concerns in the 
country, with headquarters in New York 
City—I am not at liberty to disclose 
their name, because we had to get all 
of this detailed information confiden- 
tially from all of these people, but it is 
one of the largest and most successful | 
from the standpoint of a commercial 
business in the country—has a classifi- 
cation scheme for its employes that is 
very similar to the classification scheme 
that we have in the departmental serv- 
i It has 
its grades and its classes and definite 
salary ranges for each of them. It has} 
a definite promotion policy within each 
of those groups. 

“Its salary rates in those various 
grades are actually higher, grade for 
grade, even beginning with the bottom, 
than the Government’s rate is at the 
present time, and this company consid- 
ers that good business; And they are 
not in business for charity purposes, but 
for profit-making purposes. 

“They have an entrance test. They 
are very careful whom they employ. 
They have a very high standard. They 
deliberately built their scheme on the 
basis of making a service that their em- 
ployes will want to stay in, so that the 
man that they hire down in the lower 
grades will be working for promotion 
to the higher grades and ‘will have the 
capability by background of training to 
be available for higher positions. 

“These are two extremes which we find 
on the outside. 

“Necessarily, in order to be honest 
about this, I had to present both sides 
of the story. Of course, I have presented 
an average of the whole outside group. 
The average of this group shows a lower 
rate in the lower grades than the Gov- 
ernment pays, although a few employers 
are actually paying a rate higher than 
the Government pays, even for the lower 
grades.” 














Given Approval 


Annual Appropriation Bill 
For Department Carries 
Increase of $1,000,000 
Is Passed by Senate 


The Senate Jan. 23 passed, with a 
minimum of discussion, the annual sup- 
ply bill (H. R. 15256) for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932. The agriculture 
bill is the fourth of the 11 annual sup- 
ply bills to pass that body, though none 
has yet reached the stage of final en- 
actment. 

As the bill passed the Senate, it car- 
ried appropriations totaling approxi- 
mately $214,000,000, an increase of about 
$1,000,000 overt the amount appropriated 
by the House bill. The measure now 
goes to conference between the Houses, 
for adjustment of differences. 

A total of $908,968 was added to the 
House bill by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, while additional appropria- 
tions of approximately $140,000 were 


floor of the Senate. As passed by th 


added after the bill was reported to 'k 


| House, the bill carried a total of $213,- 


055,702. 

As reported to the Senate from the Ap- 
propriations Committee, the .appropria- 
tions exceded the 1931 appropriations by 
$52,437,631.50, and exceeded the estimates 
for 1932 by $45,630. 

In the increases provided by the Senate 
Committee, $223,820 was inserted to pro- 
vide for promotions of Federal employes 
of the Department im .underaverage 
grades, while the remaining $685,14& is 
distributed among the departmental bu- 
reaus for administrative purposes, as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

Weather Bureau, $32,400; Bureau of 
Animal Industry, $10,000; Bureau of 
Plant Industry, $191,828; Forest Service, 
$98,700; Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
$10,000; Bureau of Entomology, $28,- 
620; Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
$88,600; Plant Quarantine, $210,000, and 
soil erosion investigations, $15,000, 

Amendments On Floor 

Amendments inserted on the floor of 
the Senate included: 

An amendment increasing the amount 
available for studies in soil erosion by 
$100,000, offered by Senator Johnson 
(Rep.), of California. 

An amendment increasing by $10,000 
the amount for Weather Bureau fore- 
casts and warning services in northern 
Florida, and south Georgia, offered by 
Senator Trammell (Dem.), of Florida. 

An amendment by Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, increasing the 
amount for forest ranger service in 
Montana by $10,000. 

An amendment by Senator Kendrick 
(Dem.), of Wyoming, to extend the De- 
partment’s market news service to Cas- 
per, Wyo., $20,000. 

Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, obtained the adoption of an amend- 
ment making available for loan purposes 
funds collected from 1930 loans to the 
States of Florida, Georgia, North and 
South Carolina, for flood.relief by pur- 
chase of feed, seed and fertilizer. * 


© 


A 
resolution for, the. same. purpose pasied? 


the Senate early in the week. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
obtained passage of an amendment to 
the Smith amendment, to include in the 
amendment the State of Alabama. 


Hearings ‘on Copyright Bill 


Set by Senate Committee 
Open hearings on the Vestal copyright 
revision bill (H. R. 12549) will be held 
by the Senate Patents Committee Jan. 
28 and 29, at 10 a. m., according to in- 
formation obtained Jan. 23 at the office 
of Senator Waterman (Rep.), of Colo- 
rado. 

Opponents of the measure, represent- 
ing radio broadcasters and motion pic- 
ture producers, will appear, it was said. 

The bill provides for the amendment 
and consolidation of copyright laws, and 
permits the United States to enter the 
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‘Avrnorizen Statements ONnty 
PusLisHen WitHdéut CoMMENT 


Are Presentep Here’. Berne ? 
BY THE Unitep States Dairy 


Hearings on Drought Relief Bill 


Are Referred to House Committee’ ; 


Speaker Longworth Has Referred Measure | 
Providing for Food Loans in Stricken Areas 
To Appropriations Group 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ings tomorrow?” the minority idader | 


asked. 
“T think not,” Mr. Cramton answered. 


during the hearings.” 

“Whom else do you expect to hear?” 
asked Mr. Garner. 

“It is too soon to tell, now,” the 
chairman answered. “Probably there 
will be some of the officials of .the De- 
partments come before the Committee.” 

Mr. Garner said he wondered if it 
was not the purpose of the leaders to 
hold the measure up in Committee until 
some other plan can be @vorked out. This 
is an emergency measure, he said, and 
necessitates speedy action. 

Mr. Cramton said that there was no 
such plan by the leaders, and told Mr. 
Garner that it is his intention to bring 
the measure back to the House as soon as 
possible. He also stated that he prob- 
ably would ask the subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee on the defici- 
ency bill to sit during the hearings with 
his subcommittee, as this amendment was 
of a deficiency character and that the 
counsel of that subcommittee would be 
desired. If the amendment stays in the 
bill it will be on the grounds that it is 
an emergency measure, Mr. Cramton 
said. 

It was later announced that hearings 
on the measure will be held before the 
subcommittee on Jan. 26. 


Red Cross Statement 
The Red Cross estimates that it will 
be giving aid to close to 1,060,000 people 
by Feb. 1, it was stated Jan. 23 at the 


? 





organization’s national headquarters at | 


Washington, D. C. The estimate is based 
on the heavy increase in the last few 
days in calls for food, clothing and other 
types of relief ffom various stricken sec- 
tions of the country, it was explained. 

The following additional information 
was made available at the national head- 
quarters: 

Contributions to the Red Cross $10,- 


000,000 drought relief fund up to Jan.| 


23 were $1,264,000. 
Reports show that the Red: Cross is 


caring for 587,034 persons and field work- | 


ers in the State of Arkansas, alone, es- 
timate, that 550,000 persons will be on 
the rolls there by Feb. 1. This is more 
than one-fourth of the entire population 
of Arkansas, 

Relief has been extended to a number 
of counties in West Virginia, Virginia, 
Alabama and Ohio, by the national or- 
ganization in the past few days, as the 
local resources of the community and 
the chapters become exhausted. 

The magnitude of this task of caring 
for the drought sufferers, and the acute 
need for the relief fund of $10,000,000 
which the Red Cross has asked for, can 
be comprehended, when a comparison is 
made with the relief work by the Red 
Cross in the Mississippi valley flood in 
1927. At the very height of that emer- 
gency 600,000 persons were cared for by 
the Red Cross. Today the ofganization 
is helping within a few thousand of that 
number of people, and workers state that 
the Red Cross will be giving food, cloth- 
ing and other types of relief to almost 
a million persons by Feb. 1, if the calls 
continue to mount at the rate established 
in the past few days. 

Added impetus was given to the cam- 
paign by the nation-wide radio broad- 
cast followed by an appeal by President 
Hoover and John Barton Payne, chair- 
man of the Red Cross. Calvin Coolidge 


and Alfred E. Smith, vice chairmen of | 


the President’s special Red Cross Com- 
mittee, urged a prompt and generous re- 
sponse from the public to this relief 
fund. 

The Van Cortlandt Chapter in New 
York was the first to notify headquarters 
that it had exceeded its quota. 

From South Bend, Ind., a word was 
received that the St. Joseph County 


Chapter had received $268 unsolicited | 
contributions, prior to launching its 
campaign. 


A picture of the enormous quantity of 
work being done by the Red Cross chap- 
ter volunteers in Arkansas is glimpsed 


from the fact that each Arkansas chap-| 





Benedict Crowell 
Given Brigadier Rank 


President Refers to ‘Grave In-| 


justice’ Done Clevelander 





President Hoover announced on Jan. 
23 he had sent to the Senate for con- 
firmation the nomination of Benedict 
Crowell, of Cleveland, Ohio, former As- 
sistant Secretary of War, to be a brig- 
adier general in the Army Reserve Corps. 

In his announcement, the President re- 
ferred to the feeling of “grave injustice” 
done Mr. Crowell, but did not say what 
the injustice was. It was explained at 
the White House, however, that Mr. 
Crowell was indicted in the so-called 
war fraud cases, but that the case was 
never brought to trial. 


The announcement, in full text, fol-| 


lows: 

I have today forwarded to the Senate 
the nomination of Mr. Benedict Crowell, 
of Cleveland, as brigadier general in the 
Reserve Corps of the Army, 

Mr. Crowell has long been a member 
of the Reserve Corps and gave most dis- 
tinguished service to the country in im- 
portant capacities during the war. This 
promotion in itself is not so. material 
as the opportunity it affords to indicate 
the feeling of his many associates and 
friends in the War Department and my 
own feeling over wis we have always 
considered was an Yhadvertent but yet 
a grave injustice. 





; Antiprohibition Group 


FilexExpense Statement 


The annual report for the period from 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1930,:of the Associa- 
tion Against the Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution has been filed with 
the Clerk of the Mouse. It shows total 
receipts of $711,381 and total expendi- 
tures of $853,860. The loans obtained 
during the year by the association to- 
taled $112,000, the largest of which was 
made by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, the amount .of this being 
$100,000. 

The largest expenditures in the re- 
port were to the president of the asso- 
ciation, H. H. Curran, amounting to 
$25,822 and another item for postage 
amounted to $47,689. The report was 


| 


“We want both sides to be represented | 


ter is organized into school districts, 
townships, or trade areas. About 2,000 
such organizations have been set up. It 
is estimated that 6,000 men and women | 
jare volunteering their services in main- 
taining the chapter offices, investigating | 
appeals for help in the’ field and doing} 
;other tasks in connection with dispens- 
|ing food, clothing, #nd other relief. 

| From comparative security, due to) 
|their industry and thrift, the farmers 
of western Oklahoma have been forced 
|to the very brink of starvation and de- 
|spair, a Red Cross worker writes. 

“In a small town here one family I; 
jinterviewed presented an abject pic- 
ture,” the worker said. “It consisted of 
'the farmer, his wife, and three smali 
|children. He°was a tenant farmer, and 
had planted 160 acres in cotton.. His 





heart-breaking toil. Of his three cows, 


lack of feed. 

“The single meal daily in this house 
consisted of three white potatoes and 
pinto beans, and but two day’s supply 
remained in the larder. 
| “The farmer’s cash resources were two 
| pennies, 

“He was 36 years old and had been 
farming all his life, and this is the first 
|time he had failed. Everything he 
owned, mules, farm equipment, cows, 
|personal property was mortgaged. And 
his is only one of hundreds of cases 





tion.” 


Statute to Prohibit 
House-to-house Sale 


Of Stock Suggested 


Massachusetts Utilities Board 
Suggests Law to Protect 


sure’ Salesmen 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Jan. 23. 
House-to-house solicitation of sales of 
stock by “high pressure” salesmen 
should be prohibited, according to a re- 
port to the Legislature by the Depart- 
ment of Publie Utilities, which was di- 
rected by the 1929 session to investigate 

the operation of the “blue sky” law. 
The report states that the present law 
is “far from satisfactory ,in form and 
expression” and recommends a number 
of changes. ; 
Complaints Received 


house-to-house solicitation, the report 
states, would prohibit sales at dwellings 
other than the dwelling of the seller, but 
would not prohibit the use of the tele- 
phone, telegraph, or mails. In connec- 
tion with the proposed amendment the 
report states: 

“House-to-house solicitations of sales 
by ‘high-pressure salesmen’ are caleu- 
lated to reach the class of purchasers 
least able to guard their own interests 
and to leave such persons little or no 
lescape from the activities of the sales- 
|men. Sales so made form a large por- 
tion of the subjects of complaints to 
the Commission. ‘ P 
contains an entirely new provision di- 


at dwellings ‘other than the dwelling of 
the seller. This does not, however, pre- 
vent the use of the telephone, telegraph, 
or mails.” 
Continuing, 





the Department’s report 
reads: “In practice, securities which, 
|while not fraudulent, are essentially 
| speculative in nature, are largely sold to 
| people who ought least to buy 
'through ‘high-pressure’ methods of a 
relatively smali number of brokers and 
salesmen. These activities cannot be 
adequately restrained unless the Com- 
mission has ample power to deal with 
the qualification of registrants. | ' 

| “It is therefore expressly provided in 
‘section 9 of the draft that’ a registrant 
applying for renewal may for cause be 
required to demonstrate that he possesses 


tion; and the Commission is authorized 
to prescribe, by rules and regulations, 
what those requirements shall be, and 


istrations. 

“This degree of control is felt to be 
quite essential to the effective working 
of the act. The right given by the pres- 
ent law to a person registered prior to 
Oct. 1, 1924, and continuously since, to 
renewal registration merely upon pay- 


|tration has been revoked by the Com- 
|mission, is, however, preserved in the 
| draft.” — 

The Department also recommends the 





|to “forbid the reference in any stock 
iselling literature to the fact that the 
| provisions of the Sale of Securities Act 
|have been complied with.” 

“In addition,” the report continues, 
|“each circular, pamphlet and advertise- 
ment designed to promote the sale of 
lthe seeurtty” (except governmental se- 


curities) is required by the draft to con-| 


tain a prescribed statement to the effect 
ithat the merits of the security as an in- 
|vestment have not been passed upon by 
|public authority. It is hoped that this 
will help to abate the common evil of 
having securities represented to gullible 
persons as in effect approved as Invest- 
ments by State authority.” 


United States Will Assist 
At Bankers’ Conference 


The United States will take part in the 
International Conference for the Uni- 
fication of Laws on Bills of Exchange, 
Promissory Notes and Checks to be held 
in Geneva Feb, 23, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department of State 
Jan, 23, which follows in full text: 

The United 
designated Mr. Martin H. 
United States Trade Commissioner at 
London, to participate in an expert and 
advisory capacity in the second session 
of the International Conference for the 











at Geneva on Feb. 23, 1931. An officer 


share netted him $15 after a ‘ons. | 


two were in a dying condition due to} 
Four-department Appropriation Bill 
Passed by House and Sent to Senate Delay of Draft Bills 


which can be found in the farming sec- | 


| which was left unchanged. | 
| sixth of the annual supply measures to 
| be passed over by the House, with the 


The proposed provision to prevent! 


Section 17 of the draft | 


rected at this evil and prohibiting sales| 


them | 


the qualifications for original registra- | 


also to grant limited and conditional reg- | 


|ment of the lawful fee, unless his regis- | 


incorporation into the act of a provision | 


States Government has | 
Kennedy, | 





cost of $700,000. 


The four-department appropriation 
bill (H. R. 16110) carrying the annual 
funds for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and Labor for the 
next fiscal year, was passed by the 
House Jan. 23 and now goes to the Sen- 
ate. It carries almost $136,000,000. 
(A summary of the bill was published 
in the issue of Jan. 14.) 

The principal controversy in the course 
of debate was over the $11,369,000 for 
the Bureau of Prohibition, the total of 
It is the 





| independent offices appropriation bill (H. 
| R. 16415) next to come up, and the 


jother supply measures not yet out of 
Public From ‘High-pres- | t* 


e Committee on Appropriations. 
During the debate on the measure 
Jan. 23, there was a discussion of the 


20, 


$125,000 item, under the head of “rep-| 


resentation allgwances”, which Repre- 
sentative Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, 
| Tenn., ranking minority member of the 
| Committee on Appropriations, sought to 
i strike out. He said the $125,000 is in- 
tended for entertaining by State Depart- 
ment representatives abroad, for giving 
receptions in foreign countries on holi- 
| day occasions, for tips when necessary, 
and@or other entertainment and similar 
}expenses. This money, he said, would 
be used for purchase of “food for high- 
hatted highbrows.” : 

Representative Linthicum (Dem.), of 
Baltimore, Md., a member of the Com- 
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‘Cannot Be Disturbed by Senate, 
Says Mr. Mitchell 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


a notification of the confirmation has 
been sent by the Senate to the President 


|riod allowed -for reconsideration, it is 
subject to recall at the pleasure of the 
|Senate withput regard to what the 
President has done in reliance on it, and 
that this is implied in the provision in 
| paragraph three of Rule XX XVIII to the 
effect that where a motion for recon- 
sideration is made it skall be accompa- 
| nied by a motion to request the Presi- 
} dent to return the notification. 

The fallacy of that argument rests in 
ithe assumption that paragraph three 
|econtemplates that the notification is un- 
|der all circumstances subject to recall 
during the reconsideration period. This 
rule.assumes that a request’ for a return 
of the notification may be effective if it 
reaches the President before he has made 
the appointment. In that case he would, 
no doubt, comply with the request. 

It also assumes that -~here nomina- 
tions have been rejected and the Presi- 
dent consequently makes no appoint- 
ments, there is no difficulty about re- 
| calling the notification. It is consistent, 
however, with the idea that the request 
for return of the notification will be too 
late if it fails to reach the President be- 
fore the appointment is made. Senate 
practice lends weight to these conclu- 
sions. 

The position that the Senate did con- 
sent that these appointments be imme- 
diately made, subject to revocation on 
reconsideration by the Senate, is wholly 
untenable. That would allow the Senate 
to encroach upon executive functions by 
removing an officer within a limited time 
after his appointment because of dis- 
satisfaction with his official acts. Any 
rule that provided for such a course 
would be void, 

The consent required by the Consti- 
tution is a consent absolute and irrevoca- 
ble when acted on by the Executive. 
With such a condition attached it would 
be a case, not of a void condition, but of 
an invalid appointment. Either these 
appointments are valid because made 
Sen- 


iddle 


| 
| 


| with the unawalified consent of the 
ate or they are void. There is no m 
ground, 

Ordinarily the Senate is the judge of 
its own rules, but where it makes a 
retroactive interpretation applicable to 
past transactions which involve action 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, the question becomes a legal one 
land open to judicial inquiry. I cannot 
jescape the conclusion that, fairly con- 
strued, the rules of the Senate contem- 
|plate that where it orders notification 
lof the Senate’s consent to an appoint- 
| ment. to be forthwith transmitted to the 
President without waiting for the expira- 
ition of the period for reconsideration, 
that action is intended as a deliberate 
expression to the President of the Sen- 
| ate’s un 





to a degision by the Senate, not under 
|suspension of its rules but in accordance 


| with them, to place reconsideration be- | 


|yond its power if the President should 


jact and make the appointment before | 
Unification of Laws on Bills of Exchange,|a request of the Senate for a return of | 
Promissory Notes,\and Checks, to be held| the papers reaches him, ' 
I am of the opinion, therefore that} tion which the Senate could now take! bombs. 








in advance of the expiration of the pe-| 


qualified consent to the imme-| 
diate appointment, and that it amounts | 


of the American Red Cross, has been approved by the National Commission of Fine Arts. 
construction will be opened this month, and work is expected to begin in early Summer. 
has appropriated $350,000 as the Federal Government’s contribution towards Mefraying the estimated 
A temporary war-time structure now housing Red Cross activities will be demolished 


to give place to the new structure. 


mittee on Foreign Affairs, opposing the 
amendment, said the item is necessary 
to promote friendly relations with for- 
eign governments. The Byrns amend- 
ment to eliminate the $125,000 was re- 
jected by a vote of 53 ayes to 67 nays. 
Representative Griffin (Dem.), of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., offered an amendment to re- 
duce the amount to $92,000, but that, 
too, was defeated and the Department 
of Commerce provisions of the bill were 
then read. 

A protest against an increase in the 
appropriations for the Foreign Service 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce 
was made by Representative Blanton 
(Dem.), of Abilene, Tex. This money, he 
said, should be used to feed the hungry 
}and to aid the unemployed. 

Representative Linthicum (Dem.), of 
Baltimore, Md., spoke about the purchase 
of buildings for use by foreign service 
offices of the United States, particularly 
in Berlin, Germany. He said this was 
the most propitious time to purchase 
such places as the price is very low. 

The policy of the Department of Com- 
merce in setting up district offices so 
close together was criticized by Repre- 
|sentative Byrns. He declared it is a 


many offices. 

Representative Rogers (Rep.), of 
Lowell, Mass., praised the work of the 
Department of Commerce in promoting 
trade, stating that money could not be 
spent more wisely than in this manner. 
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The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Jan. 23, 1931 





10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday 
and Friday of each week.) 

12:15° p. m.—Richard Dix and. Es- 
telle Taylor (Mrs. Jack Dempsey)), 
screen stars, called to pay their re- 
spects. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with representatives of the 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


‘Immigrations From Canada 


Greatly Reduced in Month 





|immigrating to the United States during 
ithe month of December has been cut 63 
| per cent under the month of October and 
25 per cent under the month of Novem- 
iber, according to an announcement by 
ithe Department of State Jan. 23, which 
follows in full text: 

| During. December, 1930, a total of 
jonly 603 native-born Canadians received 
j immigration visas for admission into the 
| United States, according to the latest 
|report received at the Department of 
| State from the American Consul Gen- 
|eral at Montreal. This figure represents 
|a decrease of 63 per cent and 25 per cent 
|from the number of such visas granted 
|in October (1,608) and November (808), 
| respectively, the first two months of the 
;enforcement by American consular offi- 
“likely to become a public 
charge” provision of the immigration 
| Act of 1917 in the light of serious un- 
|employment in the United States. 


|cers of the 


| These figures offer a striking example | 


| when compared to the statistics for the 
'months of November ara December, 
1929, at which time the total of visas 
| issued to Canadian nationals were 3,770 
| and 2,109, respectively. 

It may be stated that the immigration 
|of Canadians is rapidly declining under 
|the present administration of existing 
|immigration laws, -The result thus ob- 


|tained has been realized not only as a} 


| consequence of economic causes but be- 


|eause ef 2,119 Canadians who applied | 


'for visas during December, 1,516 were 
|refused principally under existing stat- 
}utes covering aliens likely to become 
| public charges, contract laberers, illit- 
| erates and physical or mental defectives. 
For purposes of comparison, the 
| monthly figures for issuance of immigra- 
| tion visas during the present fiscal year 
are given, together with those for the 
same period of the last fiscal year ended 
June 30, 19380. 

| Fiscal year 1930-1931, A; fiscal year 1929- 
1930, B; numerical decrease, C: 


A B Cc 
July NPP yee | 4,803 2,459 
August .;..ccieess-.. 3,004 6,848 3,754 
September ....s0..0.. 3,615 6,913 3,298 
| October pesideees: Sane 6,117 4,509 
November ..esscoee-- 808 3,770 2,962 
December ........... 603 2,109 1,506 
12,072 30,560 18,488 


consent to these appointments and that 
the appointments were constitutionally 


serve no lawful purpose because no ac- 


waste of public funds to establish so| 


The number of native-born Canadians | 


made and became effective; and that the} 
return of the papers to the Senate would| ynge, and was furnished with incendiary | denberg, Joseph T. Robinson and Claude 


‘Tr 


American Red Cross. 
The architect’s design for a five-story building in Washington, D. C., to be occupied as headquarters 


Bids for 
Congress 


Mr. Hurley Advises 





‘Measure Provides Nearly $136,000,000 for Departments. In Times of Peace 


Of State, Justice, Commerce and Labor 


| 
| 
| Recommendation Made That 
Legislation Considered 
Necessary in Event of War 


Be Kept Up to Date 





The War Department in a letter made 
public Jan. 23 adversely reported on 
|the Johnson bill (H. R,. 6995). which 
proposed to authorize the President in 
war-time to draft all unorganized militia 
necessary without industrial exemption 
and to vest in him broad powers over 
industrial organizations and commodities. 
|_ In a letter from the Secretary of 
| War, Patrick J. Hurley, to the chair- 
| man of the House Committtee on Mili- 
|tary Affairs, Representative James 
| (Rep.), of Hancock, Mich., made. pub- 
| lie by Mr. James, Secretary Hurley says 
| “there is great probabliity that any leg- 
|islation now. enacted would prove inade- 
|quate for the particular emergency in 
| Which the country might become in- 
| volved.” 

Mr. Hurley’s Letter Quoted 


Secretary Hurley’s letter dated almost 
;@ year ago, Feb. 5, 1930, when Mr. 
| James was ill, follows in full text: 
‘Careful consideration has been given 
|to H. R. 6995, a bill to provide for the 
national security and defense, which you 
transmitted to the War Department un- 
cer date of Dec. 16, 1929, with a request 
for information andthe view of.the De- 
partment relative thereto. 
On May 11, 1929, the Secretary of 
War forwarded a recommendation for 
i enactment of a bill authorizing the 
drafting of the man power of the Nation. 
It was the view at that time to follow 
later with another bill covering the sub- 
ject of the material resources of the 
; country, to which the War Department 
has given much study, 

However, after more: consideration I 
believe that it is not advisable to ask 








ture in time of peace. 
Future Emergencies Possible 
There is great probability. that any 
ilegislation enacted now would prove in- 





| adequate for the particular emergency in| 


| which the country might become in- 
| volved. It would be harmful and disturb- 
| ing to have to repeal such legislation and 
| procure the enactment of a different law 
| containing the essential provisions, 

It seems to me that the best procedure 


|in this important matter is to draft and| 


keep up to date all bills considered 
| nesessary in event of war, and to discuss 
them from time to time with the appro- 
| priate committees of Congress. In this 
| way the latest thought would be always 
incorporated in the bills and Congress 
would be in a position to act without 
hesitation whenever *an emergency be- 
came imminent. 

I am, therefore, not in favor of the 
enactment of the proposed legislation at 
this time and recommend that no further 
consideration be given to the request of 
the War Deparement for legislation on 
this subject, dated May 11, 1929. Should 
this view appeal to your Committee, the 


full information concerning the present 
status of its studies. 
‘Rehearing Is Asked 
Of Sabotage Claim 


Petition for Reconsideration 
Filed in Kingsland Case 


A petition for rehearing and _ recon- 
sideration of the claim of the Agency 
of Canadian Car & Foundry Company, 
Ltd., known as the Kingsland Sabotage 
case, which was decided in favor of Ger- 
jmany last Fall .with the so-called Black 
{Tom. case by the German-American 
Mixed Claims Commission, was filed Jan, 
22, according to an announcement by 
Robert W. Bonynge, the American agent 
before the Commission. 

Both the Kingsland and the Black Tom 
‘cases involve claims for damages result- 
ing from fires which occurred during the 
World War. “In the Kingsland case fire 
destroyed the plant of the agency of 
Canadian Car & Foundry Company, Ltd., 
at Kingsland, N. J, On Jan. 12 Mr. Bon- 
ynge filed a petition for rehearing of 
the Black Tom case. 

The announcement just issued by Mr. 
| Bonynge states that the principal point 
| relied upon for a rehearing of the Kings- 
|land case, in addition to those relied 
| upon in the Black Tom case, is that the 
'Commission was not justified in dis- 
regarding and disbelieving the confession 
of one Fred Herrmann, admittedly a Ger- 

man agent. He was originally employed 
| by the German admiralty, it is stated, to 
| Spy upon the English fleet and went to 
| Seotland for that purpose where, in order 
to conceal his activities, he took a course 
| in forestry at Edinburgh University. 

| Later he was employed to come to the 
| United States for the purpose of com- 
| mitting sabotage against munitions and 
munition plants, according to Mr. Bon- 





| devices. consisting of crayon _ pencil 


(A summary. of the petition for 


| Mr Meyer’s Nomination 


{member of the Federal Reserve Board, | 


| Subcommittee by the Banking and Cur- 
! 





Congress to enact legislation of this na- | 


War Department is prepared to furnish | 


¢ 
Hearing to Begin 
On Bank Nominee 


Senate Committee to Consider 


On Jan. 27 


Hearings on the charges “of Senator | 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, that Eugene | 
Meyer, of New York, nominated to be a| 


had “conspired” to destroy the joint 
stock land banks and to obtain his ap- 
pointment will be started, Jan. 27, by. a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 
Announcement of the hearings was! 
made by Senator Carey (Rep.), of} 
Wyoming, named as chairman of the 





rency Committee at its meeting, Jan. 23,! 
when the charges by Senator Brookhart | 
in the Senate on the preceding day, were | 
; considered. The Meyer nomination’ was 
| recommitted to the Committee by unani- | 


; mous consent after Senators Norbeck 
| (Rep.), of South Dakota, committee 
|chairman, and Senator Glass, of Vir-| 


ginia, the ranking Democrat, had told| 
the Senate t'\at Mr. Meyer would prefer 
that course. , 

Senator Carey said he was inviting Mr. | 
Meyer to be present and explained he had | 
left to Senator Brookhart the matter of 
inviting any witnesses he needed to sup- 
port the assertions made by the Iowa 
Senator. 

“I hope we can get through with this 
proceeding in the shortest possible time,” | 
said Senator Carey. “The nomination 
has been held up too long now, and we 
ought to get it cleared up so confirma- 
tion can be had.” 

With Senator Carey on the Committee 
|are Senators Brookhart, of Iowa, and 
| Goldsborough, of Maryland, Republicans, 
and Wagner, of New York, and Fletcher, 
| of Florida, Democrats. 


Advance Planning | 


On Unemployment 


Problems Proposed. 





Governors of Seven North-| 


eastern States Confer on) 


Means to Prevent Lack of 
Work in Future 


_CContinued from Page 1.) 
spreading construction programs so that 


ing periods of business depression asa 
stimulation to industry in general. 

He pointed out that the $3,500,000,000 
expended on public works throughout the 
country during 1928 and 1929 for public 
construction, which included Federal, 
State and municipal projects, gave di- 
rect employment to more-than 800,000 
persons. He advocated setting up a plan 
by which the Government and the State 
would establish a reserve fund for needed 
public construction. which could be ex- 
pended during periods of business de- 
pression. 

Bryce Stewart, of Industrial Council- 
| lors, Inc., discussed the subject of public 
}employment exchanges and voluntary 
interstate cooperation between them. .He 
| declared that there should be a greater 
| network of State employment agencies; a 
| better personnel and larger budget for 
| their support; a greater effort to link 
| Offices together to bring about mobility; 
| an initiative on the part of the Federal 
| Government to link State employment 
offices together with State aid. 

Other Suggestions 

John Fahey, a member of the Govern- 
or’s unemployment committee of Massa- 
| chusetts, spoke on the administration of 
public unemployment relief. Mr. Fahey 
stressed the importance of the proper 
kind of publicity in relieving unemploy- 
ment. He declared that during the past 
months depression and unemployment 
have been advertised disadvantageously 
|to a greater extent than ever before in 
this country. He declared the best way 
to bring about unemployment relief is by 
proper registration of’ the unemployed, 
complete cooperation with social and pub- 
lic welfare agencies, and stirring up local 
enthusiasm among merchants and manu- 


facturers to hire more employes to work. | 


Henry Bruere, of the New York State 
Commission on unemployment, argued 
for the establishment. of a permanent 
agency of the State to devise ways and 
means for combating unemployment in 
the future. He said that it was not 
until the latter part of last year that 


anyone thought of applying the experi- | 


ence gained in the depression of 1921 
and 1922, 
years had been taken advantage of early 
in 1930, the unemployment situation 
|might by now be nearly under control. 
| He proposed to set up a plan of warfare 
| against unemployment depression in ex- 
| aetly the same manner all governments 
| prepare in advance plans of war against 
various countries, he said. 


‘Commission to | Study 
War Profits Organizes 








Report for President Must Be 
| Completed This Year 





| The cémmission created by Public Res- 
olution 98, Seventy-first Congress, to 
study methods for removing the profits 
| from war, and for effecting an equitable 
distribution of the burdens of war, has 


elected as chairman Patrick J. Hurley,'! 


Secretary: of War; Senator David A. 
Reed, vice chairman, and 
| Lindley H. Hadley as secretary. 

The Commission announced its deter- 
mination to make a thorough and ex- 
haustive analysis of the important fac- 
tors bearing upon the task given it by 
\the terms of the congressional resolu- 
|tion. It authorized the organization of 
|a secretariat which is to be formed by 
cooperation between various Government 
departments, civilian agencies, and Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress. 

The Commission was originally 
pointed last July, but due to absence from 


| the city of the members from the Senate | 


and House of Representatives an earlier 
organization has not been possible. 
| final report must be in the hands of the 
| President on the first Monday in Decem- 
| ber, 1931. . 

The membership of the Commission is: 
|the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
|the Navy, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secre- 


tary of Labor, the Attorney General, | 
Senators David A. Reed, Arthur H. Van- | 


| A. Swanson; Representatives Lindley H. 
Hadley, William P. Holaday, Ross A. Col- 


signed by the treasurer, Charles §.|of the American Consulate at Geneva| what transpired in this-case amounted| would disturb or operate to revoke the| rehearing filed in the Black Tom case was|lins and John J. McSwain. 
will be assigned to assist Mr. Kennedy,!to an expression by the Senate of its| appointments. 


Sabin. 


” 


printed in the issue of Jan, 14.) 


(Issued by Department of War.) 
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Held Necessity ‘ 
In Emergeney- 


Business Club Leader Says 
Her Sex Carries Heavy 
Burden That Should Not 
Be Shifted to Men 


Withdrawal of women from jobs would 
not improve present conditions but would 
create a situation more serious than now 
exists, Miss Marion McClench, president 
of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, de- 
clared in an address Jan. 23 under the 
auspices of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment. 

Miss McClench’s address was delivered 
from Washington, D. C., over the net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany in the Committee’s geries of nation- 
wide presentations by p?minent women 
of the cooperative measures by which 
women can aid in the employment emer- 
gency. 

Referring to the subject of women who 
work as a cause of the present situa- 
tion, Miss McClench pointed out that if 
the 10,000,000 women gainfully employed 
in this country should stop working 
there would be withdrawn from business 
an annual tctal of $10,000,000,000. 


Women Urged to Buy 
“This situation would not make that 
of the men any better, because, although 
it might create jobs for a few men, it 


‘would also put on their shoulders an 


additional financial burden,” she said. 
“The answer to this is not fewer jobs 
for women, but more jobs.” 

Miss McClénch urged that since women 
do 85 per cent of all buying they coh- 
tinue to buy to the limit of legitimate 
needs, to help create markets and stimu- 
late industry. She asked that women 
aid also by giving jobs where possible 
to unemployed women who have been 
thrown out of work. An authorized sum- 
mary of the address, issued by the Com 
mittee, follows in’ full text: : 

Women were brought into the busi- 
ness world by economic conditions caused 
chiefly by the World War. This is not 
the time to argue whether they should 
stay in the business world, but rather 
to face the fact that they are here. 
|Many women have been thrown out of 
|work by the closing of factories and 
|offices, or by various consolidations of 
| business organizations. This is, of course, 
lequally, true of men, but today I am 
| discussing only the feminine angle. 
| Emergency Needs Analyzed 
Business women believe that fitness 
|for the job and ability to do the work, 
and not sex, should be the determining 
|factor in employment. Assuming that 
the present situation. of unemployment 
is unavoidable, we must ask ourselves 
las women what we can do to relieve 
| distress. 

During 
many luxuries and or 
lthat others might have necessities; 
lthat was a wartime emergency. Now 
we are in the midst of the exact oppo- 
site—a peace-time emergency—and the 
great cry is not to give up and go with- 
jout, but to have and to acquire; not to 
|stop buying, but to continue to buy to 
lthe limit of our legitimate needs and 
| ability; and so to create markets and to 
|keep factory wheels turning; not to do 
! without in order to g:ve to someone else, 
|but to acquire and let someone else 
|/earn—to spend wisely, but to spend, 
thet someone else in turn may have 
money with which to buy. ’ 
| We have been told many times that 
| women do 85 percent of all buying. Then 
iet me urge women to see to it that they 
|continue to buy; that so far as lies 
| within their power the money which has 
|been given into their charge may be 
| spent for the necessities of their families, 
|and that this money is not given into 
their keeping to be hoarded, but into 
| their custody to be used. with much care, 
|that the spending shall be wise and_gen- 
| erous. 


wartime we went without 
comforts in order 


Argues Against Hoarding 

| Last week in speaking over the radio 
|on a thrift-week program I tried to show 
that hoarding was neither saving nor 
thrift. The great lesson which we can 
all learn from National Thrift Week is 
the wise spending and conserving of the 
products of our lakor. 

One other question which women may 
well ask themselves is this: What can 
I do to keep up the morale of women 
who are tramping the streets looking 
not for charity but for the opportunity 
to work and earn? For women who 
are used to regular pay checks do not 
| want charity and usually will refuse to 
accept it unless forced to do so by ab- 
| solute necessity. They ask only an op- 
| portunity to work, and this, you who can 
| afford to do so, may give them. 

* We often hear the remark that women 
who work are one cause of the pres- 
ent condition. As an answer to that 
| may I call to your attention these facts: 
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|The recent “ensus tells us that in this _ 


|country there are approximately 10,- 
| 000,000 wemen gainfully employed. A 
very conservative estimate of the indi- 
vidual earning capacity of these women 
jis about $1,000 a year, making a stu- 
pendous total earned by women each 
year of $10.000,000,000. If all of these 
women should suddenly stop working and 
this amount of money be withdrawn 
| from business. can you see what a serious 
| situation would be created? How many 
|}more factories would have to stop run- 
ning? How many stores would clase? 
How many more vacant houses ard 
|apartments would there be? " 

| -This situation would not make that 
of the men any better, because, although 
it might create jobs for a few men, it 
would also put on their shoulders an 
edditional financial burden. These 1@,- 
000.000 women must eat and must 
clothed and must have shelter. And the 
men would have to be responsible for 
their support. And not only the su 
|port of ‘these women who presumably 
have ceased to work, but that of their 
dependents also, must come out of the 
pay envelope of the men. No, the an- 


swer to this is not fewer jobs for Wo- 


men, but more jobs. 

The solution of this problem is neither 
new nor unfamiliar. It consists first in 
a recreation on the part of every man 
and woman of a determination to carry 
on which is in times of emergency 60 
|marked a characteristic of the Amerie 
can people. And coupled with that must 
be a conscious effort to establish and 
hold a spirit of optimism which will keep 


us sure that we have turned the corner © 
and that business is actually on the up. 


grade, and, then, the present emergency 
past, comes the greater obligation to 
makes such changes in our economi¢ 
structure as will prevent for all time the 
possibility of another business depres- 
sion. This will take time and the 
certed study of experts. But An 
can do it, and America will do it! a 

























































HE question of Japanese immigra- 
tion, which “has been weighing 
es heavily on popular sentiment” in 
_ Japan is now fully understood and appre- 
ciated by a large majority of the Ameri- 
can people, according to an address by the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, Baron Shide- 
hara, before the Japanese Imperial Diet 
on Jan. 22. : 

‘The speech was made public by the 
Japanese Embassy and copies were sent 
to the Department of State. The Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, ques- 
tioned in regard to Baron Shidehara’s 
statement, declined to comment. 

Baron Shidehara also reported that 
trade with Russia had tripled since rela- 
tions were resumed in 1924. 

The address follows in full text: 

The event which has exercised a most 
decisive influence upon our foreign rela- 
tions during the last 12 months was the 
conclusion ofjthe London Naval Treaty. 


Cites Role of Treaty 
As Stabilizing Influence 


IT IS impossible to overestimate the 
significance of the part which this Treaty 
has played in stabilizing the international 
situation. It put an end to the possibility 
of competition among these three great 
naval powers in auxiliary craft, of which 
ominous signs had been looming on the 
horizon for some years past. 

It settled once and for all a tangled 
problem which had taxed the highest 
statecraft since the days of the Washing- 
ton Conference. It inspired in marked 
degree the sense of mutual trust and 
helpfulness between the participating 
powers in all phases of their intercourse 
—a fact which .will without doubt be 
readily appreciated by all those who keep 
in touch with the trend of public opinion 
at. home and abroad. 

This fortunate result cannot fail to 
facilitate the work of the next naval con- 
ference which is to meet in 1935. Upon 
the general diffusion of this sort of moral 
consciousness among mankind must de- 
pend in the final analysis the peace and 
progress of the world. 

In the course of May and June last the 
theatre of civil warfare in China began 
to extend to the Province of Shangtung, 
and the Japanese residents at Tsinan and 
in districts eastward along the Kiaochow- 
Tsinan Railway were repeatedly exposed 
to danger. Fortunately, however, our 
consular officials and countrymen rose to 
the occasion; and, through their united 
timely efforts coupled with efficient meas- 
wres of protection. which were taken on 
the part of both belligerent forces, no 
Jananese subject was killed or wounded 
nor was any serious damage done to Jap- 
anese property. 

At about the same time, so-called “com- 
muynist bandits” overran various parts of 
China, especially the central and southern 
provinces, and their predatory activities 
eulminated in the Chang-sha incident. 

For a short period chaotic conditions 
obtained in those localities. In August, 
however, a sudden turn of events pre- 
sented itself and once more cleared the 
way for the eventual establishment of 
peace and unity throughout the country. 
It was a welcome change both in the in- 
terest of China and from the standpoint 
of the general situation in the Far East. 
Heed Said to Be Taken 
O} China’s: Difficulties 

WE ARE not unmindful of the manifold 
difficulties lying ahead of China in her 
onward march. We can well conceive 
how much patience and courage Chinese 
statesmen are called upon to exercise, and 
what generous measure of friendly coop- 
eration they find necessary in their tre- 
mendous efforts to overcome the obstacles 
in China’s path. 

An encouraging feature of the situa- 
tion is that the Chinese leaders have re- 
cently been making it a point to identify 
themselves in unequivocal terms with the 
constructive work of the administration. 

For instance, General Chiang, President 
of the government and Commander-in- 
Chief, upon his triumphant return to 
Nanking, issued.a proclamation in which 
he urged the importance of suppressing 
the bandits still active-in many parts of 
the country and laid particular stress on 
the readjustment of finances, . improve- 
ment of discipline in public services, en- 
couragement of foreign investment and 
acceleration of local self-government. 

Further resolutions passed at the 
fourth Kuo Min Tang plenum provide for 
the convocation of a national convention 
early May next and proved to the State 
the immediate objectives of the admin- 
istrative activity as being the stabiliza- 
tion of public order and security, the de- 
velopment of national resources and the 
diffusion of education. 

With reference to matters bearing on 
foreign relations, the resolutions express 
determination to abolish “likin” and read- 
just domestic and foreign loans. 

“In the light of these repeated declara- 
tions, it would seem that simultaneously 


SCHOOL BOATS 


Serve Children on 


England’s Canals 


HREE “floating schools” for children in 

England whose homes are canal boats 
have been established at strategic points 
along the nation’s maze of inland water- 
Ways, according to a statement issued by 
the United States Children’s Bureau, based 
on material published by “The World’s 
Children” in London. The statement fol- 
léws in full text: 

It seems appropriate that the one most 
recently equipped is on a barge moored at 
a canal center. There are about 1,700 
children in the 500 canal-boat families, 
whose only homes are on the constantly 
traveling boats, and their education has 
been a serious problem. 

-These floating schools are considered only 
a temporary expedient, for it. is expected 
that the proposed substitution within a few 
years of motor-driven boats in canal traffic 
will so speed it up that employes will be 
able to live on land and send their childron 
to the regular schools. 
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[APAN’S FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Outlined Before Imperial. Diet 


with the termination of internal strife, 
the National government has turned its 
attention to the line of policy designed 
to consolidate the foundations of the 
republic by the adoption of substantial 
and constructive administrative reforms 
and thus to secure for China her due posi- 
tion in the family of nations. 

IF THIS inference is justified it may 
be said that the National government is 
actually following the trail once blazed 
by Japan in her struggle to emerge from 
the position of international inequality. 
For all success in such endeavors’ we of- 
fer our sincere good wishes and we are 
willing to render our cooperation as far 
as. possible towards the furtherance of 
that end. . . 

In fact it has now become increasingly 
frequent for various departments of the 
National government to send missions to 
this country for purposes of study or to 
apply to us for information on matters 
relating to education, military and naval 
equipment, police organization, communi- 
cations, local self-government and other 
branches of the administrative activity. 


In each case we have been extending“ 


to the Chinese every facility at our dis- 
posal in order to satisfy their desires. 
When China seriously proceeds with the 
constructive reforms of government and, 
in particular, affords due and effective 
protection to persons, property and legiti- 
mate economic pursuits of native and 
foreign population within her borders, 
and when her international obligations 
are satisfactorily discharged—then, in- 
deed, will the so-called unequal treaties 
naturally lose the foundation on which 
they-rest, and it admits of no doubt that 
in such event all foreign powers will 
cheerfully agree to the relinquishment of 
the existing exceptional regime. 


Historical Background 


For Complex Relations 


JAPAN and China have built up their 
existing close and complex relations in 
political and economic spheres with an 
historical background extending over con- 
siderable numbers of years. Among nu- 
merous elements constituting this rela- 
tionship what are the factors essential 
to our own’ national existente and not 
susceptible of alteration? 


What matters are open to readjustment 
in accordance with the varying conditions 
of the world, and particularly in view of 
the new developments arising to modify 
the situation as it exists between the two 
countries? By what processes and meth- 
ods can any such readjustments be best 
effected? I feel confident that on these 
questions the opinions held by our people 
are fundamentally at one. 

In the treatment of such problems any 
resort to propaganda or threats by either 
party against the other can serve no use- 
ful purpose whatever and will lead no- 
where but to fresh complications. 

Only by mutual cooperation in an en- 
deavor to discover true bases of their 
common welfare combined with the gen- 
erous and sympathetic understanding of 
each other’s points of view, can all issues 
between the two nations be satisfactorily 
set at rest and the true interests of both 
parties promoted. 

It is with this settled conviction that 
we are guiding the course of our rela- 
tions with China. The long pending 
question of indemnities for both the Nan- 
king and Hankow incidents has been vir- 
tually settled. 

On the subject of the Shanghai, Naga- 
saki, and Tsingtao cables which consti- 
tute two important lines of communica- 
tion between Japan and China, arduous 
negotiations extending over several 
months with the object of replacing the 
old agreement by a new one have also 
been brought to a successful close. 


Problems Which Involve 


Ratlways in Manchuria 

WITH regard to the railways in Man- 
churia there are various questions which 
have been for a number of years left un- 
solved. We now propose: to exert every 
endeavor to settle them on lines already 
indicated. It is needless for me to repeat 
that we have no intention of seeking any- 
thing like unfair and selfish terms of 


‘settlement in disregard of China’s legiti- 


mate position. 

Nor can it be believed that China, on 
her part, harbors design to reduce the 
South Manchuria Railway to ruin. Such 
a scheme, if ever it were contemplated, 
would hardly be capable of ultimate real- 
ization. 

Turning to our relations with the 
Soviet Union, I am happy to observe that 
the volume of trade between the two 
countries has in recent years shown a 
tendency towards rapid advancement. It 
has already trebled since the resumption 
of diplomatic relations in 1924. 

While certain questions still remain 
under discussion between the two gov- 
ernments, we are persuaded that the 
Soviet government is as ready as we are 
to compose them in the light of the larger 
interests of mutual friendship. 

For the solution of these questions it 
rests with both parties to discover an 
equitable basis of common accord with 
due consideration of each other’s stand- 
points. As regards the fishery rights of 
our people in Russian waters in the Far 
East they owe their inception to the 
Treaty of Portsmouth. That treaty is 
still in force as éxplicitly provided for in 
the basic treaty concluded at Peking in 
1924. Nor is there any reason to believe 
that the Soviet government is actuated 
by any intention to render it impossible 
in practice for the Japanese to exercise 
those rights. We are therefore confi- 
dently looking forward to a suitable ad- 
justment of the fishery question. 

Our friendly relations with the nations 
of Europe and ‘America are entirely satis- 
factory and will, I am convinced, con- 
tinue to grow in strength. On the ques- 
tion of the United States immigration 
law, which for the past seven years -has 
been weighing heavily on popular senti- 
ment in this country, there is no longer 
any doubt that our position is now fully 
understood and appreciated by a large 
majority of the American people. We 
shall watch further development of the 
question with pnimneecsioned hut keen 
interest. 
































































































































































































he building snown above contains offices of the American legation and con- 


sulate at Sofia, Bulgaria. 


The. building, rented by the United States Govern- 


ment for a term of three years, is located on the priricipal square of the city, 
being opposite the foreign office and-the parliament buildings. Occupancy of 
the structure by the legation and consulate began Oct. 1,930. 


BRITISH IMPORTS OF FOOD 


Said to Be Overestimated 





grows only one-fifth of the food 

needed to fill its requirements are 
exaggerated, according to a communica- 
tion by John H. Fuqua, American Vice 
Censul at Dundee, Scotland, which has 
been received in the Department of Com- 
merce. Home farming produces approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the food consumed 
in Great Britain, it is stated. 

The section of the communication de- 
voted to the subject of importation and 
home production of foodstuffs follows in 
full text: 

It is a truism that Britain is. obliged 
to import great quantities of food sup- 
plies; this is clearly enough seen in a 


FACTORY WORK 
Being Done by Many 


Women in Japan 


HE fndustrial revolution in Japan has 

brought about an increased employ- 
ment of women until now they constitute 
one fourth of the workers, the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, announces 
in a statement just made public. 


More than a million are employed in 
factories, while the remaining 500,000 are 
scattered in various other occupations. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Those who still think of Japanese wom- 
en as people who, though picturesque and 
lovely, are yet bound to the ancestral 
home by centuries of custom, will find 
much of interest in a report recently pub- 
lished by the Japanese Bureau of Social 
Affairs, the figures of which show that 
the women have felt the sweep of the in- 
dustrial revolution. 

Of the 4,774,047 persons employed at 
the end of June, 1930, 1,534,314 are said 
to be women. The number and proportion 
of women in the different classifications 
were as follows: Factories, 1,013,428, or 
a little less than one-half of the total; 
mines, 44,774, a little less than one-fifth; 
transportation and communication, 47,684, 
slightly less than one-tenth; and casual 
and other employment, 428,428, or a little 
less than one-fourth. F 
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G ‘stows. only. that Great Britain 











table which shows that annually Great 
Britain imports a little more than 60 per 
cent of its food valued at about £378,- 
500,000. This fact is so impressive, how- 
ever, that the part British agriculture 
plays in supplying the home demand is 
often overlooked. 

The immense imports do not alter the 
fact that, approximately, 40 per cent of 
the food consumed in the country is the 
product of home farming; that agricul- 
ture plays a vital part in the national 
economic life. Prior to the supply of ex- 
haustive figures on this subject, which the 
British government has published in the 
last few years, even experts greatly un- 
derestimated the part played by British 
agriculture. 

Impressed by the fact that Britain re- 
quired large food imports, they exagger- 
ated this fact, and in authoritive works 
it has been stated that Britain grows only 
one-fifth of its food requirements. De- 
tailed statistics on the question are 
available in “Agricultural Output and 
Food Supplies of Great Britain,” issued 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries in 1929. j 

Those with first hand knowledge of 
British agriculture believe that, on the 
whole, the farming implements are satis- 
factory, and as much modern machinery 
is used as the type of farming, necessi- 
tated by the size of holdings and other 
such fundamental conditions, allow. This 
does not mean that there is as extensive 
use of tractors, etc., as in the United 
States, but there are not the vast prairie 
farms in Britaing the fundamental char- 
acter of British farming is different. It 
is not meant to here imply that the pro- 
ductivity and prosperity of British agri- 
culture would improve with a change in 
fundamental character of the industry.® 
Britain, it has been shown, is forced to 
concentrate on livestock production, and 
its general organization is the result of 
this fact. 

As earlier mentioned, stock breeding in 
Britain has never been at such a high, 
scientific peak as at present. The only 
improvement of note which could be made 
here is in the elimination of the scrub 
bull, the use of which is still* compara- 
tively prevalent. It is understood that a 
Parliamentary bill, which would eliminate 
the scrub bull, is now being drafted. 





EAGUE OF NATIONS COMMITTEES 
Hold Thirteen Meetings This ‘Month 


A SUMMARY of the work of the League 
~™ of Nations during the month of Janu- 
ary has just been received by the Depart- 
ment of State, among other League re- 
ports. The introduction to the summary 
and sections devoted to “Intellectual Co- 
operation” and “Communications and 
Transit” follow in full text: 

January is seeing considerable activity 
in the work of the League. No less than 
13 meetings appear on the month’s pro- 
gramme: 

The Permanent Central Opium Board, 
the drafting subcommittee of the Tech- 
nical Committee on Maritime Buoyage, 
the Opium Advisory Committee, the draft- 
ing committee of the Technical Commit- 
tee on Maritime Buoyage, the permanent 
executive committee of the International 
Institute of Educational Cinematograph, 
the Committee of Agricultural Exports, 
the delegation of the Financial Commit- 
tee for the Enquiry into the Gold Ques- 
tion, the Financial Committee, the Com- 
mittee for the Enquiry into the Question 
of a Federal Union of Europe, the sixty- 
second session of the Council of the 
League of Nations, the mixed committee 
of the International Institute of Statistics, 
and of the Committee on the Transporta- 
tion of Unification Statistics, the execu- 
tive committee of the Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation. 

The executive committee of the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Coop- 
eration will hold its first session in Paris 
on Jan. 27. This committee was ap- 
proved by the Council and the Assembly 
last September and is to meet four times 
a year. The executive committee is to 
take the initiative for the work of intel- 
lectual cooperation. The committee is 
composed of eight members plus the presi- 
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dent of the Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation and of the Administrative Coun- 
cil of the institute. The Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation itself chooses 
five of these members; these five compose 
the managing committee of the institute 
and meet under the presidency of the 
president of the Administrative Council. 
Three other members are chosen by the 
committee from outside itself. 

; During its January session the execu- 
tive committee was to take up certain 
questions relating to the reorganization 
of the Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion and will deal with various points on 
the programme of work drawn up by the 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. 

The drafting committee of the Techni- 
cal Committee for Maritime Buoyage met 
in London on Jan. 9 in order to discover 
what relation may exist between the 
various buoyage regulations and the 
methods of applying these regulations in 
different countries. It is the purpose of 
this committee to establish some uniform 
system of buoyage. 

The mixed committee which was set up 
by the Committee on Communications and 
Transit and the International Institute 
of Statistics met at Paris on Jan. 19. It 
is discussing chiefly the general princi- 
ples of maritime navigation, of river 
navigation and of motor transport on 
highways. Ever since its last meeting the 
mixed committee has been engaged in 
studying the question of the unification 
of transport statistics for railways. 

The section of the Committee for the 
Unification of Transport Statistics deal- 
ing with internal navigation met in,Paris 
on Jan. 22 to consider what amendments 
are to be made to the report which has 
been prepared by the Committee for the 
Unification of Transport Statistics. 
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‘SOVIET’S EXPORT POLICY" 












Discussed in Relation to ‘Dumping’ — 


HAT Soviet Russia has been dump- 
ing goods abroad at prices cheaper 
than the cost of -production is de- 

nied by the Russian Minister to Sweden, 
Madame Alexandra Kollantay and’ also 
by M. Kandelsky, Chief of the Soviet 
Commercial Delegation in Stockholm, ac- 
cording to interviews published in the 
Swedish press and recently received by 
the Department of State. 

The interviews with Madame Kollantay, 
as published in the Conservative Afton- 
bladet, and the interview with M. Kan- 
delsky, as published in the Stockholms 
Dagblad, follows in full text: 

“Madame, people do not like Russian 
dumping. To export articles when one’s 
own country is suffering from the want 
thereof—can that be called a sound pro- 
cedure? Is it businesslike?” 


Exportations Said to Be 
On Businesslike Basis 


“YOU speak of dumping when there 
exists an actual want of the same articles 
in one’s own country? I believe you have 
misunderstood the situation somewhat. 
In the first place, there can be no ques- 
tion of dumping. We sell at prices which 
it has been found can compete with those 
of other export countries, that is all. Is 
that not businesslike? 


“As far as we Russians are concérned 
I find that it is very businesslike. And 
why can we compete with others? Be- 
cause we have done away with all middle- 
men. Bear in mind that the State itself 
is in charge of our forests. We do not 
need to pay any rent for the land and the 
State itself is the only great exporter. 
That is why it is possible.” 

“But, Madame, you. certainly .do not 
wish to deny the fact that convict labor 
is used in the forests and at the large 
loading places in the North?” 

“Yes, I dény it. It is not true. No 
compulsion is brought to bear upon the 
laborers. It is all a link in the base 
campaign of lies which is conducted 
against everything which has a modern 
Russian stamp. The laborers are free 
peasants and foresters from Carelia and 
the districts around Archangel. You do 
not believe—tell me quite sincerely— 
that we are so mad as to send Russians 
from the Southern districts to the Arctic 
districts or the great forests. Experienced 
people accustomed to the work are needed 
if anything is to be accomplished. 

“On the other hand it is true that many 
laborers from different parts of Russia 
seek work in the forests when other work 
is scarce, owing to dead seasons or the 
like. But that is even usual in Sweden 
—is it not? Furthermore, you speak of 
fugitives. Very well, but investigate who 
the fugitives are and investigate condi- 
tions on the spot before passing a sen- 
tence. It is not as many people abroad 
would have it believed to be. 

-“The Russian worker is satisfied and 
I claim that at present there is no un- 
employment throughout the whole of Rus- 
sia—except unemployment. of a_ purely 
temporary nature. Industry absorbs all 
who can work there and the development 
of forestry along the most modern prin- 
ciples is proceeding normally—that is to 
say in accordance with our estimates.” 

“Then you mean that conditions in 
Russia are most ideal?” 


Effort to Make Conditions 
‘As Tolerable as Possible’ 


“I DO not mean that. But we are en- 
deavoring to make conditions as tolerable 
as possible for all citizens willing to help 
to construct independent Russia. And we 
are working for this end methodically and 
assiduously. 

“The living conditions of the laborers 
can be compared with those of any, coun- 
try and there is really no lack of the 
various necessities. it is true that owing 
to the conditions of transportation some 
place may at times lack some commodity 
but this is remedied almost immediately.” 

“The conditions of transportation are 
then not perfect?” 

“There are shortcomings in the present 
organization but these shortcomings are 
due to the omissions of the former regime 
in not building a sufficient number of 
railways to meet the country’s require- 
ments. Throughout vast Russia there are 
not more than a few large railway lines 
and what that means to transportation 
within such a great empire is easily un- 
derstood. 

“For the present the Soviets have had 
to limit themselves to putting the most 
important railways in working order and 
to maintaining traffic on them. The rest 
will come later. Rest assured that all 
are working ard that the hammers are 
beating.” 

In.an interview with the Stockholms 
Dagblad (Conservative) of November 1, 
1930, Mr. Kandelsky, Chief of the Soviet- 
Russian Commercial Delegation in Stock- 
holm, said: 


Declares Accusations Are Prompted 
Solely by ‘Political Purposes’ 
“WITH regard to Soviet Russia’s so- 
called dumping, I wish to point out from 
the very beginning that all accusations 
against the S. S. S. R. to the effect that 
it is ‘dumping’ on foreign markets and 
is thereby causing disorganization on the 
world market are absolutely false. These 





FOREIGN AID AND CHINA 


FOREIGN, CAPITAL loaned to China 
would help to solve the world’s unemploy- 
ment problem by considerably increasing 
the purchasing power of the Chinese con- 
sumers, enabling them to‘neutralize the 
effects of surplus production, according 
to the Chinese Minister of Railways in 
a recent address in Nanking to other gov- 
ernment officers, states a report to the 
Department of Commerce from Commer- 
cial Attache Julean Arnold, Shanghai. 

It appears that the Chinese are looking 
with greater favor upon the idea of tak- 
ing advantage of international capital 
assistance in the development of their 
industries, the report states. It was also 
pointed out in the report that the better 
prespects for peace in China made the 
situation far more promising from the 
point of view of the foreign capitalist. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


accusations are dictated solely by the 
political purpose of influencing unfavor- 
ably public opinion abroad against the 
S. S. S. R. in order to present it as being 
guilty of the present continuous economic 
crisis. 

“In reality the crisis is due to over- 
production in the industrial and ‘agricul- 
tural fields in the Occident and the re- 
sultant disorganization of thé market. 
Soviet exports which constitute only about 
one per cent of the entire’ exports of the 
world are so small that it would be ludi- 
crous to speak.of their ‘disorganizing’ 
role. 

“The prices of all commodities—even 
those exported from the Soviet Union— 
are falling on the world market, but not 
because the Soviet Union is bringing 
about the decline, thanks to artificial 
means, but because the quantity of the 
goods on the world market is reducing 
prices. The S. S. S. R. as well as other 
exporters is sufferfhg from the decline in 
prices and it would be very meaningless 
to presume that the Soviet government is 
intentionally exposing itself to economic 
losses.” 

“Is ‘Soviet dumping’ likely to hasten the 
carrying out of the five-year plan?” 

“I believe that it must be clear to 
everyone that the exportation from the 
S. S. S. R. during the present year of com- 
paratively large quantities of grain and 
lumber can serve as evidence of.the suc- 
cessful carrying out of the two first years 
of the five-year plan. During these two 
years the Soviet Union has succeeded in 
extending its lumber industry and the 
production of grain by means of the large 
Soviet and collective farms (‘Sovchos’ and 
‘Kolchos’). 


Relationship of Exports 
To Capital Investments 


“IF IT were possible for us to sell our 
goods at still higher prices the five-year 
plan would, of course, only profit thereby. 
In comparison with all the capital invest- 
ments in the S. S. S. R. in the fields of 
industry, agriculture, etc., the role played 
by exports is very moderate—thus the en- 
tire value of our exports during last year 
amounted to approximately 700 million 
roubles while the total value of our cap- 
ital investments amounted to approxi- 
mately 10 billion roubles. . 

“The statements to the effect that the 
prices of Soviet goods are not as high 
as those of corresponding foreign goods 
are not in conformity with reality. Ac- 
cording to a report in the German lumber 
press the price of Soviet lumber in Ger- 
many during the month of September 
this year was higher than the price of 
Polish and Finnish lumber. And accord- 
ing to the French Stock Exchange, Rus- 
sian wheat on the French market has 
reached higher quotations than wheat 
from the Danube countries.” 

“What is the reason for the sudden de- 
cline in the price of Soviet lumber?” 

“It is incorrect to speak of a ‘sudden’ 
fall in prices. The lumber prices on the 
world market are declining incessantly 
because the supply of wood on the ai 
market—especially since the S. 8S. S. y 
has resumed: its role on the lumber ex- 
port market—has increased greatly. » 

“It is self-evident the present abun- 
dance of.goods gives the buyers an op- 
portunity to bring pressure to bear on 
the sellers, who are forced to reduce their 
prices to a corresponding degree so as 
not to turn their lumber which is ready 
for exportation into dead capital.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Kandelsky stated that 
during the year 1929-1930 the Soviet 
orders placed in Sweden have been dou- 
bled in comparison with the year 1928- 
1929 and that they greatly exceeded 
Sweden’s exports to Russia before the 
war. In all probability the number of 
Soviet orders will be still greater during 
1931—if favorable conditions can be ob- 
tained. 

After an account of what the Soviets 
bought in Sweden last year, Mr. Kan- 
delsky concluded by stating that the re- 
ceivers in the S. S. 8. R. were very pleased 
with the Swedish goods and by soliciting 
the support of the Swedish press in order 
to increase the trade between the two 
countries. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN SPORTS 
E,NTHUSIASM for sports is ‘general in 

Czechoslovakia, but the number of 
grounds provided for play and exercise is 
limited, according to a report by=Sam. E. 
Woods, Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Prague, which has been received and madé 
public by the Department of Commerce, 
There are approximately 3,500  play- 
grounds and exercise fields in the een e 
averaging about one for every 4,000 inhab- 
itants, it is declared. The report, as made 
public by the Department, follows in full 
text: 

This number includes 350 football fields, 
1,345 tennis courts, 1,432 training fields 
for the Sokols, who constitute one of the 
largest and most important gymnastic or- 
ganizations in Czechoslovakia, and about 
300 training fields for other gymnastic or- 
ganizations. 

At the present time there is much inter- 
est in playgrounds for children, and plans 
are on foot, according to the press of 
Prague to open up many new ones, 
especially in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenia, which are not so well supplied 
with playgrounds as are: the western prov- 
inces of the country. 


LITHUANIA’S CAMPAIGN 


AS AN instance ofthe continuing ef- 
forts toward industrialization of Lithu- 
ania, it-is now being planned to constryct 
the first sugar mill to be built in that 
country, according to a report from Com- 
mercial Attache Lee C. Morse, Riga, 
Latvia, where the Commerce Department’s 
office for the Baltic countries is located, 

The Lithuanian government has ap- 
proved of the building of the mill in 
Lithuania which will have a capacity of 
590 long tons of beets per day. The op- 
eration of the mill will be entrusted to 
a joint stock company to be formed, ac- 
cording to present plans. A special com- 


{ 








mittee has been formed to take care:of 
the building of the plant and to elaborate 
the by-laws for the company, 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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AIR CORPS EXPERIMENTS 


Described in Relation to Craft and Engines 


XPERIMENTS in the field of aero- 
E nautics made by the Army Air Corps 

during the past year have been out- 
lined by Brig. Gen. H. C. Pratt, chief of 
the Materiel Division of the corps. The 
outline is contained in an article appear- 
ing in the current issue of the news let- 
ter issued by the corps. The section of 
the article devoted to the experimental 
program of the corps in connection with 
aircraft, propellers and aviation power 
plants follows in full text: 

Officers, civilian employes, and building 
programs are but adjuncts to the central 
Air Corps purpose, which is to place the 
United States foremost among the air 
organizations of the world. In the carry- 
ing out of this military aviation develop- 
ment, the most expert air engineering tal- 
ent available is constantly engaged. In- 
tensive research and test work are in- 
volved in this program and a direct con- 
tact with the foremost representatives of 
the aircraft industry. 

It has been the experience of the Air 
Corps that while inventions may have 
their place in the progress of any art or 
science, sound achievement has been the 
result of gradual development, and while 
the Materiel Division has contributed its 
stare of patentable inventions to the in- 
dustry, its main effort is devoted to im- 
proving, refining, removing objectionable 
features and keeping pace with the in- 
creasing demands of the service. Since 
1927, when the boom in commercial avia- 
tion started, aircraft manufacturers have 
been engrossed mainly with commercial 
developnient. 


Refinements oj Design 


Applied to Military Use 

THIS has brought about certain refine- 
ments of airplane structure that can be 
adapted to the military airplane, but it 
has not: fostered the development of the 
strictly military airplane power plant in 
which high power is the primary require- 
ment. 

During 1930, owing to the decreased 
volume of business, commercial contrac- 
tors turned again to the Government as 
a main source of business supply, so that 
the Nation’s aeronautical engineering 
talent is more fully at the Government’s 
disposal than at any time during the past 
three years. There are a number of in- 
teresting new military airplanes. These 
airplanes show a definite trend toward 
all-metal construction. 

The metal monocoque fuselage has dis- 
tinct advantages over the present stand- 
ard type of structure which consists of 
a fabric-covered steel fuselage, the wings 
being of wood or metal with fabric cov- 
ering. Metal construction offers a saving 
in weight, an improvement in streamlin- 
ing, and consequently an increase in 
speed. There are now being produced all- 
metal monoplanes for attack, bombard- 
ment, pursuit and observation airplanes. 
While both biplanes and monoplanes have 
appeared during 1930, there has been a 
strong leaning toward the monoplane con- 
struction. 

Those who are familiar with the Air 


e corps designations of bombardment, ob- 


servation, pursuit, transport, primary and 
basic training types of airplanes, will be 
interested to learn that several new types 
have appeared during the year. These 
are the photographic and attack airplanes, 
which were formerly in the observation 
group but have been divided off into in- 
dividual types, and three new models 
grouped under the transport type, namely, 
the cargo, ambulance, and 
planes. 


Emphasis on Necessity 


For Photographic Work 

ALTHOUGH observation airplanes will 
continue to carry photographic equipment 
when so detailed in time of war, there is 
a definite need for an airplane especially 
adapted for photographic uses and which 
in time of war would have no particular 
military value except that it could be con- 
verted to a light transport plane. 

The attack planes also show marked 
digression from the parent military ob- 
servation types. And the breach contin- 
ues to widen with the development of the 
former. The new models are low-wing 
monoplanes with monocoque fuselages, 
racing type wings, making possible in- 
creases in speed over the present models 
of about 50 miles per hour. 

A new experimental observation plane 
provides for the seating of a crew of three 
in tandem. Besides the tri-motor trans- 
ports now standard, a number of single- 
engine transports are being tested for use 
as tenders to pursuit airplanes, carrying 





workshop _ 


crews and minor parts while heavier ones 
will carry engines and other bulky equip- 
ment as well as personnel. 

Several of the new experimental air- 
planes produced this year have incorpor- 
ated the “gull type” wing—so named for 
a suggested similarity in shape to the 
wing of a gull. The depressed center 
section of this wing allows very good 
vision for the pilot. Aerodynamic disad- 
vantages, however, may outweigh the 
vision advantages, and this can only be 
determined by thorough testing. Another 
wing of peculiar ‘interest is an internally 
braced, metal, shell-type one with a span 
of 55 feet and exceedingly light in weight. 
Recently tested at the Materiel Division, 
surprising results were obtained, in that 
the load it proved capable of carrying 
was approximately double that which had 
been anticipated in its designing. 

Retractable landing gears, tried out at 
McCook Field in 1923 and embodied in 
the Verville Racer, reappeared in several 
types of airplanes in 1930, but with great- 
ly improved engineering features. 

During 1930, approximately 70 whirl 
tests were run on propellers, hollow-steel 
bladed ones being among them. Control- 
lable pitch propellers have been flown in 
service tests with satisfactory results. 
Tail wheels (full swivel) form part of 
all. standard equipment. Cowling and 
streamlining have increased speed con- 
siderably. The use of brakes has been 
extended to all types of airplanes, includ- 
ing the training types. 


Method Adopted to Increase 
Efficiency of Engines 

THE greatest emphasis for the military 
airplane has been placed upon increased 
speed. To obtain this it was necessary to 
have engines of greater power and effi- 
ciency. The trend has been to increase 
the power output of engines of the present 
piston displacement by developing the 
maximum horsepower possible from each 
cylinder. This has been done by increas- 
ing revolutions per minute, gearing, su- 
percharging, increase of compression ra- 
tio, and improved cylinder design. 

An increase of from 10 to 20 per cent 
in horsepower for engines with standard 
cylinder bores has been achieved during 
1930 as a result. 

Further improvement, it was realized, 
could be obtained with improved fuels, 
and great effort has been expended to- 
ward this end. The knock which is so 
troublesome to automobile drivers, when 
eneountered in aircraft engines, soon 
proves absolutely destructive. Hence the 
aim was to obtain a gasoline which could 
be run in these high-powered engines 
without knocking. A new gasoline speci- 
fication was written for obtaining this im- 
proved product, and since it is generally 
admitted that the Air Corps creates the 
standard for domestic aviation gasoline, 
it is believed a higher grade product for 
all aviation use has been the result of 
the year’s work. 

We are all familiar with the radial air- 
cooled: type of engine with which Col. 
Lindbergh flew to Paris and which has 
been the popular aviation engine ever 
since. For commercial aviation purposes 
it has proved suitable and reliable, and 
during the past three years it has been 
difficult to interest manufacturers and 
designers in any other type. 

The Air Corps, however, has never aban- 
doned the liquid-cooled engine for high 
powers and speeds. Nor have the mili- 
tary organizations of France and Great 
Britain, and when in the Schneider Cup 
Race in the Fall of 1929 a British pilot 
accomplished 357 miles per hour in a rac- 
ing plane equipped with a Rolls-Royce 
engine of 1,950 horsepower, the point of 
the military organizations was. well 
proved. This was not a speed that could 
be held for regular service airplanes, of 
course, but was enlightening from the 
point of view of what could be accom- 
plished. Decreased head resistance and 
more efficient cowling are possible with 
the liquid-cooled types, and when ethyl- 
ene-glycol is used, a smaller radiator is 
possible, along with smaller volume of 
liquid and a consequent saving in weight. 

The Air Corps was the first service in 
the world to adopt the use of ethylene- 
glycol as a cooling medium for engines, 
and it has been thoroughly service tested 
during the year in flight. Development 
for the strictly military type of airplane, 
therefore, has been with the liquid-cooled 
engine. The air-cooled engine with the 
refinements of installation evolved. during 
the past two years continues as the stand- 
ard training and transport engine. 





‘MODERN AIRWAY ILLUMINATION 


To Mark Route From London to Ca pe Town 


HiGHLY modern illumination of Great 

Britain’s “air paths of Empire” to 
India and Cape Town is being undertaken 
by the British Air Ministry at the present, 
according to a British press report re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce. 
The newest types of equipment are to be 
used at airports and other points on these 
routes, the British report states, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Depart- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

Croydon airport has the most modern 
equipment, embracing boundary lights, an 
illuminated “T,” which as wind indicator 
is free to swing with the wind, obstruc- 
tion lights, and a mobile floodlight to en- 
able the pilot to see the area in which he 
is about to land. This light is placed so 
that its beam is into the wind and the air- 
plane flies over it to land. Its beam ‘il- 
luminates brightly up to 600 feet or 700 
feet through an angle of 180 degrees. 

On the India route for the present the 
mobile floodlights will be made to serve all 
purposes. They will light the surface of 
the airport and indicate by their position, 
the direction of the wind. With experi- 
enced pilots and airports clear of obstruc- 
tions, it is thought this will prove suffi- 
cient for a start. The mobile floodlights 
have been delivered to the Air Ministry 
for use on this route. Five more will be 
ready before next May, after which time 
it should be possible for mail planes to 
land or take off from any of their airports 


& east of Cairo in the dark. 


The two floodlights alrgady delivered 
can be tilted upwards for use as beacons 
or as ordinary landing lights to illuminate 
the surface of the airport. They will prob- 
ably be used at Bagdad and Gaza, on 
either side of Syrian Desert, where, even 
in daylight, an experienced pilot lost the 
way recently. At present only four air- 
ports are used as daily stopping places— 
Bagdad, Bushire, Jask and Karachi. 

With the help of lighting, the last three 
stages may be reduced to two, substituting 
Lingeh or Bandar Abbas for Bushire, and 
finishing the journey to Karachi by the 
following night. Later, when full night 
flying is possible, the four days’ journey 
between Cairo and Karachi may be re- 
duced to two. 

The lighting of the African sections of 
the route td’ Cape Town is being con- 
sidered. This is less important between 
Cairo and the Lakes than further south. 
Some parts of the route pass over very 
high ground, where planes must fly at 
8,000 or 9,000 feet if they are to have a 
safety margin for forced landings and, at 
the end of a day’s flight against a head- 
wind, a pilot who had plenty of light at 
9,000 feet may find himself landing in the 
dark. Governments south of the Lakes 
have invited tenders for lighting equip- 
ment. 

At Heston Airpark recently a week of 
trial night flying was carried out. A 


floodlight was mcunted on a trailer of an 
automobile truck and a tractor served the 
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ment of Agriculture. 


Official photograph, United States Navy. 
The above photograph shows a phase of operations of the Navy’s Porto Rico- . 
Nicaragua aerial survey squadron detailed at the request of the Porto Rican 
Government to aid in a soil survey being made by the United States Depart- 


A survey also will be made along the Nicaraguan coast 


line in the vicinity of the proposed Nicaragua Canal, with both planes and 

vessels participating. The City of Catano is shown in the foreground of the 

photograph with San Juan harbor and the City of San Juan appearing in the 
distance. 


MANY AIRWAY PROBLEMS 


Creaied by Diversified Terrain 





included in the total of 1,200 miles 

of airways completed during the last 
six weeks of 1930, has been selected by 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as an example indi- 
cating problems encountered by engi- 
neers of the Airways Division of the 
Branch in establishing new airways in 
regions embracing varying types of ter- 
rain. 

Topographical features were important 
factors in the work of establishing the 
Washington-Pittsburgh Aiway, according 
to.a description of the work of establish- 
ing that route which is contained in the 
current air bulletin issued by the branch. 
The section of the bulletin devoted to 
this subject follows in full text: 

A straight line from Washington to 
Pittsburgh would have followed the twist- 
ing, rocky valley of the Potomac River, 
alternatively in Maryland and Virginia 
for a distance of 50 miles; then across 
West Virginia south of Martinsburg to 
recross the Potomac and reenter Mary- 
land some 90 miles from Washington and 
then passing to the north of Cumberland 
and traversing Pennsylvania midway be- 
tween the National and Lincoln Highway 
routes, 


W ould. Have Crossed 
Many Mountain Ranges 

SUCH a layout would have been almost 
completely deveid of transportation and 
communication facilities, and would in 
addition have crossed the maximum num- 
ber of mountain ridges possible between 
Washington and Pittsburgh. 

Consequently, after considerable flying 
on all reasonable courses or combinations 
of courses between the two cities, a route 
was chosen which follows in general the 
course .of the Lincoln Highway and com- 
prises virtually two straight legs of ap- 
proximately equal lengths; one from 
Washington through Frederick and Hag- 
erstown, Md., to McConnellsburg, Pa., and 
the other from McConnellsburg through 
Bedford and Greensburg to Pittsburgh. 

The. first airway beacon on this route 
is located at Congressional Airport, near 
Rockville, Md. Two more beacons are 
located along the highway to Frederick, 
Md. The second of these is a little to 
the east of Sugar Loaf Mountain, a lone 
rock jutting up out of the comparatively 
low country, very much in the style of 
Stone Mountain at Atlanta. 

Sugar Loaf overlooks Washington on 
clear days and for that reason was used 
as a heliograph signaling station during 
the Civil War. 

At Frederick, a spacious intermediate 
landing field has been established on city 
property. The next field is the old Krei- 
der-Reisner field at Hagerstown. Two 
beacon lights lie between Frederick and 
Hagerstown, one of them at Braddock 
Heights. 

About 10 miles beyond Hagerstown, 
mountain flying begins. Up to this point, 
except in the broad smooth valleys around 
Frederick and Hagerstown, the terrain 
has been rough and rolling but has of- 
fered no particular obstacles to low ceil- 
ing flying. 


Beacon Lights Mark 


Lowest Possible Route 


FROM here the situation is different; 
and if there is not ceiling enough to clear 
the mountain tops comfortably, it becomes 
necessary to thread the river valleys or to 


"Ts Washington-Pittsburgh Airway, 





double purpose of towing it and driving 
its generator. In some airports a number 
of floodlights fixed at points around the 
landing area are switched on as required 
from the control tower. The trial week 
was considered successful and it was 
stated that there will be regular night 
flying there next season. Other airports 
are likely to follow. 


AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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go above the clouds and rely on instru- 
ments and radio. Beacon lights are, of 
course, located on the ridges, but the 
course is laid out to cross the successive 
ridges at the lowest practicable altitudes. 

The first such beacon light is perched 
at an altitude of 2,160 feet on the summit 
of Tuscarora Ridge, overlooking the Mc- 
Connellsburg intermediate field which lies 
scarcely two miles beyond, but 1,200 feet 
below. 

This field is essentially a two-way field, 
but it was the best that could be found 
in this valley where the establishment of 
an adequate lighted field was of such 
great importance. A substantial amount 
of conditioning was necessary to make it 
suitable for aircraft use, the major item 
of which was the removal of approximate- 
ly 2,000 tons of loose rock from the sur- 
face. 

The next beacon light is on the Penn- 
sylvania State Forest fire observation 
tower at Sideling Hill, and in the valley 
beyond an intermediate field has been es- 
tablished in a horseshoe bend of the 
Juniata River. 

Although this field is situated in a 
rather deep pocket, approaches have been 
carefully prepared and the placing of 
field lights worked out so as to indicate 
definitely the best approaches. The ceme- 
tery on the south, wooded ridge on the 
east, and several buildings in the neigh- 
borhood have been well marked by ob- 
struction lights. 

Beyond Everett, the Juniata River has 
cut gaps through the next three mountain 
ridges. On the south side of the gap in 
Tussey Mountain, the first ridge, a beacon 
light has been installed at an elevation of 
2,100 feet. Eight miles farther along on 
the third ridge, Wills Mountain, a beacon 
is installed on Kinton Knob, a high point 
south of the river gap, at an altitude of 
2,640 feet. 

The middle ridge, Evitt’s Mountain, has 
not been marked, as its maximum altitude 
is the vicinity of the airway is but 1,900 
eet. 


Across the: Summit 
Of Allegheny Ridge 

ALTHOUGH the ground drops off 
rather sharply west of Kinton Knob, it 
rises again to an altitude of 2,900 feet at 
the summit of the Allegheny ridge proper. 
The beacon light located at this point and 
the. one on Laurel Hill, some 20 miles 
farther on, at the same elevation, are the 
highest airway beacons in the eastern 
part of the United States. 

On the undulating Allegheny plateau 
between these two eminences an _ inter- 
mediate field has been established near 
Buckstown. An unusually level tract of 
land was found available, but many acres 
of stumps and trees had to be removed 
before surfacing of the field could be at- 
tempted. 

At Laurel Hill the westerly slope down 
into Pittsburgh commences. On the slope 
from Laurel Hill three beacons are in- 
stalled, one of them adjacent to the 
Greensburg airport, which was developed 
by private interests at considerable ex- 
pense contemporaneously with the survey 
and lighting of this airway, and is ex- 
pected to become an important alternate 
landing field in the Pittsburgh region. 

It was a considerable task to locate the 
beacons and landing fields where they 
would be most suitable for low flying un- 
der adverse weather conditions and at the 
same time coincide reasonably with radio- 
beacon courses, but this double objective 
was satisfactorily achieved, and radiobea- 
con courses from Washington and Pitts- 
burgh intersecting at McConnellsburg 
will almost exactly fit in with the airway 
beacon and landing field layout. 

Hourly weather reports will be fur- 
nished by the airways radio communica- 
tion stations at Washington and Pitts- 
burgh, and within the next 12 months an 
automatic telegraph-typewriter © circuit 
for handling weather and plane move- 
ment reports will probably be available. 
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FIRST SECTIONAL AIR MAP 


Issued by Department of Commerce 


to be issued by the Department of 

Commerce, each of which will cover 
approximately 50,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory, is now ready for distribution, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
in current issue of its air commerce bul- 
letin. When completed, these maps will 
cover the entire territory of the continen- 
tal United States, according to the map- 
ping program which is being handled by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The first map to be issued covers ter- 
ritory below and at each side of Lake 
Michigan. Copies of the map may be 
purchased from the Director of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the price for single 
copies being 40 cents, with a reduction 
being allowed for orders of 20 or more. 

Several other maps of the type of the 
one just issued are being prepared, ac- 
cording to the announcement. 

The section of the announcement de- 
scribing details to be shown on the new 
maps follows in full text: 

Lower K-16, Chicago, as the first map 
of the series is called, shows an oblong 
strip of territory 329 miles from east to 
west and 153 miles from north to south 
in upper Illinois and Indiana and extend- 
ing into Ohio and Michigan. 


Te FIRST of 92 sectional air maps 


May Replace Strip Maps 
Issued By Department 

THE sectional maps eventually may re- 
place the Department’s strip maps, which 
follow the airways and show strips of 
territory 80 miles wide and of varying 
lengths, the average length being about 
250 miles. The strip maps, however, will 
continue to be available for an indefinite 
period. 

In planning the sectional airway maps 
on the basis of 92 maps for the United 
States, the Department followed the 
standard recommended by the Board of 
Surveys and Maps of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which was based upon the ar- 
rangement of the International Millionth 
Scale Map of the World. The world map 
divides the globe into units of 4 degrees 
latitude by 6 degrees of longitude, desig- 
nating each unit by a letter and number. 

The alphabetical part of the nomencla- 
ture indicates the distance above the 
equator, “A” being between 0 degrees and 
4 degrees north latitude, and “B” the area 
between four degrees and 8 degrees. The 
numerals control the longitude or the 
limits in an easterly or westerly direction 
on the maps. The starting point for the 
numerals is 180 degrees west of Green- 
wich. 

For the purpose of the airway maps, 
however, the werld map units were again 
divided. The first of the sectional airway 
maps covers the lower half of K-16 of 
the world map, and is called therefore, 
Lower K-16. 

Because of this subdivision, each of the 
airway maps will cover an area of 2 de- 
grees latitude and 6 degrees longitude. 
The map seale is 1 : 500,000 (about eight 
miles to the inch) and the map size is 
approximately 20 by 42 inches. The scale 
of the International Map of the World is 
1 : 1,000,000 or 16 miles to the inch. 

In compiling the airway maps, provi- 
sion is made for an overlap of about two 
inches at the boundaries, so that each 
map actually shows slightly more terri- 
tory than is included between the paral- 
lels and meridians designated. Lower 
K-16 shows the territory between 40 and 
42 degrees degrees of latitude and 84 and 


"90 degrees of longitude, with a border of 


additional territory to allow for the over- 
lapping with adjacent maps. 


Description of Basis 
Of Accurate Airway Maps 

THE base of a sectional airway map is 
an accurate chart of the territory, show- 
ing political boundaries, rivers and lakes, 
cities and towns, railroads, and Federal 


and State highways and elevations. These 
features are set forth in black and color, 
and superimposed upon them are the fea- 
tures that are particularly helpful to air- 
men: Airways, airports, intermediate and 
other landing fields, and seaplane anchor- 
ages, revolving and flashing beacon lights, 
radio communication stations, radio range 
beacons and magnetic variation. These 
features aré shown in red. 

The radio range beacon courses are 
located by means of bands of transparent 
pink. Prominent transmission or electri- 
cal power lines, especially those carried 
on high steel towers, are indicated in red, 
both as a warning and a guide. 

These red lines are a warning to pilots 
who, flying in bad weather, might collide 
with a power line because of poor visi- 
bility. They are a guide to pilots flying 
in clear weather, because airmen some- 
times follow the power lines to their des- 
tinations if the wires are laid out in the 
direction to be taken by the plane. 

Revolving and flashing airway beacons 
established and maintained by the De- 
partment of Commerce are located on the 
maps by red stars. 

Airports and landing fields at which 
lighting fatilities are available for night 
flying are so indicated. Along the sea- 
coast and the Great Lakes, lighthouses 
are shown, as a further aid to night flying. 

As this sectional map is designed for 
general flying as well as navigation along 
well established airways, it is. provided 
with compass roses for the convenience 
of pilots who wish to plot a particular 
course. 

In addition to the compass roses the 
magnetic variation is indicated by a series 
of isogonic lines (lines passing through 
points of equal magnetic variation) which 
are shown as dotted red lines across the 
map. 

Names of post offices are indicated on 
the airway maps, even for towns of small 
population. The progress of air marking 
has made available many town name signs 
for the use of airmen, but these signs are 
of little value to a pilot flying over terri- 
tory unfamiliar to him unless he is able 
to locate them on the map. 


A statute mile scale is provided 
along each of the four borders. Since 


this scale extends around the entire map, 
a mileage scale is always available, 
whether the map is folded as suggested 
below, or cut into strips. e . 


On the back of the sectional map are 
printed sketches of the principal airports 
and landing fields that appear on the map 
proper. The sketches show in each case. 
the shape of the field and arrangement 
of runways and buildings, and indicates 
to the pilot the details of topography 
about which he wants to know when land- 
ing at a strange field. With each sketch 
is a notation of the distance of the air- 
port from the city that it serves; a warn- 
ing against prominent flying hazards, if 
any, and other information that can not 
be shown fully by the sketch. : 


Mileage Scale In View 
Regardless of Position « 


THIS arrangement enables the pilot to 
follow the map while he is flying cross- 
country toward an airport, and. then, 
when he sights the field that is his desti- 
nation, to turn his map over and find out 
how best to approach it. It is planned 
to use aerial »hotographs of airports, in- 
stead of the sketches, for future maps,- 
whenever such photographs aré available. 


Also on the back of the map is a table 
showing the code characteristics of the 
airway beacon course lights. These course 
lights are mounted on the towers that 
carry the standare. rotating beacon lights, 
two to each light, one course light point- 
ing forward along the airway and the 
other backward. The lights are red at 
sites where landing facilities are not 
available and green at sites where there 
are landing fields. The flashes of the 
course lights indicate to an airman the 
number of the beacon within a 100-mile 
section of the airway. By reference to. 
the table on the reverse side of the sec- 
tional airway map, he can determine the 
number of the beacon light, once he has 
seen the flashing of its course light, and’ 
thus establish his position on the airway! 

Instead of the heavy chart paper now 
used for strip maps, the sectional maps 
are printed on bond paper, because it can 
be easily folded. The suggestion is made 
to pilots to fold a sectional map, once 
from top to bottom with the face out and 
the fold extending laterally across the 
map and then fold (accordion style) six 
times. This method will readily allow the 
inspection of any part of the map. 


AVIATION RADIO 


Said to Benefit 
By New System 


N ORDER to conserve the limited num- 

ber of frequencies available for the use 
of airway radio range stations, the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce has developed a method where- 
by two adjacent independently operated 
range stations may transmit on the same 
frequency, according to a statement is- 
sued by the Branch, which follows in full 
text: 


This method involves the synchroniza- 
tion of the transmissions of the radi¢’ 
range stations by means of clocks equip= 
ped with special contacting devices which 
control the automatic keying of the trans- 
mitter. This permits the stations which 
are synehronized to operate one minute 
“off” and one minute “on” alternately. | 

Satisfactory tests of this system were 
recently made at Indianapolis and Colum- 
bus. The stations at those points op- 
erated for a period of one minute “on” 
and one minute “off” alternately. Thus, 
during the silent period of the Indian- 
apolis transmitter the Columbus. signal 
was heard while during the next 60 sec- 
onds the Indianapolis signal was heard 
on the same receives belie 

According to present plans about six: 
stations will be affected, which will mean 
that half as many frequencies will be 
required by those stations. 


FIELD DESIGN 


Problems Studied 
At Conference 


*¢(CONSTRUCTIVE contributions of cone 

“ siderable value” to the work of the 
Department of Commerce’s advisory coms 
mittee on airport drainage and surfacing 
were made recently at the annual con-' 
vention of the American Roadbuilders’. 
Association in St. Louis, Mo., Harry Hi 
Blee, director of aeronautical develop- 
ment, Aeronautical Branch, Department. 
of Commerce, stated orally Jan. 19. , 

Studies of numerous specific recom- 
mendations presented by speakers and 8 
suggestions offered during discussion of 
the problems will be made by the com- 
mittee in continuing its nation-wide 
survey, Director Blee predicted. A num- 
ber of airport managers and engineers 
were present at the airport session, he 
said: +" 

Papers presented, which will be turned 
over to the Department’s committee, Mrv 
Blee explained, included a discussion of 
grading from the standpoint. of su:face 
drainage and lighting, disposal of sure 
face and storm water, intercepting drains, 
impact of landing aircraft, runway’ tran-' 
sition strips, and surface textures suitable: 
for various types of hard surface run- 
ways. *, 

The authors of the papers, he added} 
were William N. Carey, City Engineer, St, 
Paul; Emil K. Jarvey, Guggenheim School 








of Aeronautics, New York University; Hy 


E. Cotton, Armco Culvert Manufacturers: 
Association, Middletown, O.; A. T. Gold- 
beck, director of the bureau of engineers 
ing, National Crushed Stone Association, 
Washington, D. C.; William F. Centner,. 
superintendent Port Columbus Airport;: 
Columbus, O.; and William J. Wallace, 
manager Detroit Airport. 7 
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From India Said | Directory of Foreign Firms 
Lower Price) Maintained by Federal Agency 


To 
a 

Londo ndon Banker Also Testi- 

- fies He Does Not Believe 


There Is Enough Gold for 
World Credit Basis 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
cient control over India to put a stop to 
the selling of silver by the latter coun- 


try, Mr. Darling testified. 

“You have said,” Senator Pittman 
asked, “that the Indian government has 
very little to do with the British Govern- 
ment. Is it within the power of the 
British government to postpone the pol- 
icy of selling the money silver in India?” 

“I should think not,” Mr. Darling re-| 
plied. “The British government might 
advise the Indian government, but I do 
not think it is actually within its power 
to postpone the selling.” 

Currency Basis in China 

Silver from “time immemorial” has 
been the basis of Chinese currency. It 
is not surprising, he explained, that 
British and American export trade with 
China is “practically stagnant” instead 
‘of having fallen off only about 50 per 
cent as it is alleged in the evidence. __ 

Mr. Darling agreed with Senator Pitt- 
man that the depreciated value of sil- | 
ver also had played an important part 
in exports of the United States to South 
America, which, the Senator said, “have 
fallen off tremendously,” according to 
the subcommittee’s records. 4 cot 

One solution to the silver situation | 
suggested by Mr. Darling was the cir-| 
culation in Asia of a silver coin, the in- 
trinsic value of which would be equiva- 
lent to its face value. He also said that 
silver should be rehabilitated as the co- | 
equal with gold at a given ratio. 

The ‘British government alone, the} 
banker told the Committee, was in a 
position unaided to rehabilitate silver | 
and to maintain its value, because the| 
Empire produces 70 per cent of the gold | 
in the world, and “I suggest that if this 
gold were controlled at its source before | 
it spreads out into the world and gets| 


* 
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Service Includes Over 40,000 Reports on Responsibil- 
ity and Reputation of Companies 


Topic VI: 


Foreign Trade 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organisations. The present series deals with 


Foreign Trade. 


By John G. Erhardt ‘ 


. 


In ‘Charge, Commercial Office, Department of State 


Mr. Erhardt, in the issue of Jan. 23, 
discussed some of the activities of the 
Commercial Office of the Department 
of State. Mr. Erhardt continues: 

OR the assistance of the American 

business man in his dealings abroad 

there is maintained in the Division 
of Commercial Intelligence of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, what is known as a World 
Trade Directory, comprising at pres- 
ent over 400,000 individual reports 
containing information upon the stand- 
ing, size and general responsibility and 
reputation of firms and persons lo- 
cated in foreign countries. Most of 
these reports were supplied by con- 
sular officers, 42,576 having been re- 
ceived during 1929. 

In connection with this work it fre- 
quently happens that urgent inquiries 
regarding the general standing of for- 
eign firms are received by the Divi- 
sion of Commercial Intelligence of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce from private business concerns 
in this country. When such requests 
are relayed by telephone to the De- 
partment of State they are immedi- 
ately conveyed by the Commercial Of- 
fice to the appropriate consular officers 
by cable. Upon the completion of their 
investigations, those officers submit 
their reports by cable which are 
promptly telephoned to the Division of 
Commercial Jntelligence for transmis- 
sion by telegraph to the inquirers in 


the United States. 
os 
THs service is now practically on a 
24 or 48 hour basis and is proving 
of great value to American exporters. 
To illustrate, an exporter is about to 


x * 





jammed up or locked up in different coun- 
tries and were applied primarily for this | 
one purpose to rehabilitate silver, the | 
power is there to do so.” 
Gold Supply Questioned } 
When asked by Senator Shipstead | 
(Farmer-Labor), of Minnesota, whether | 
he thought there was sufficient gold to| 
make a safe foundation for the debts | 
of the western world, Mr. Darling replied | 
that this was a question he could not 
answer right off. 
“That raises a question which I think 
would require a detailed answer,” he} 
said. “You face a very serious fall in 


fecting all centers. That fall in prices 
is going to have a very important effect, 
firstly, upon the industrial situation, and 
secondly, upon debts; upon the industrial 
situation because, owing to the power of 
the trades-unions, it becomes very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to reduce money; 
so that, assuming that it is necessary 
to reduce money wages, which I do not} 
think is the case—I simply prefer to see 
money wages maintained; that is, there | 
is no other .way of effecting an adjust- | 
ment than the reduction of money | 
wages—we get up against a factor which 
is probably going to lead to an industrial | 
revolution. That is the one difficulty in| 
connection with the industrial depression, | 
which is certainly affecting us very seri- | 
ously, and I venture to think we will get | 
the effect here.” 

As to the question of debts, Mr. Dar-| 
ling said he did not see how this great| 
burden of debt can be carried “when 
the price of commodities is being so, 
much reduced, because it, in effect, dou- 
bles the burden of debt.” 

Prices Formerly Double 

The London banker added that “our 
national debt, incurred purely for war 
purposes, has nothing behind it. It was 
incurred when prices were double what 
they are today, and, looking at it in a 
broad aspect, if you divide the prices 
by two you double the burden of the; 
debt.” 


| 
prices, affecting all commodities and 4 


Rates for Seven Hearings 
Set by Tariff Commission | 


The dates for seven additional hear-| 
ings in connection with investigations} 
instituted for the purposes of section| 
336 of the Tariff Act of 1930 have been 
announced by the Tariff Commission. 
The subjects and dates of these new 
hearings are: Agricultural hand tools, 
Mar. 8; window glass, Mar. 10; cement, | 
Mar. 12; laces, Mar. 17; lumber and tim-| 
ber, Mar. 19; blown-glass table and| 
kitchen ware, Mar. 24; boots and shoes, 
Mar. 26. 

These hearings will be open to all par- 
ties interested and the public generally. 

The Commission also announces that 
it has merged with investigations here- 
tofore ordered on related subjects, 1n) 
accordance with Senate resolutions, ap-| 
plications received from interested par- 
ties on the following articles: | 

Lumber manufactured from Southern 
yellow pine, merged with inyestigation 
with respect to lumber and timber of 
fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, or larch. 

Cheese made of sheep’s milk (Roque-| 
fort), merged with investigation with) 
respect to cheese, except of American | 
or Cheddar and Swiss or Emmenthaler| 
types, 

(Issued by the Tariff Commission.) 


Four Bills Are Introduced 
For Revision of Radio Act. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion, so that when there is a lack of ap- | 
plications from any radio zone for the | 
proportionate share of facilities to which 
it is entitled, the Commission may issue 
such facilities to applicants in other | 
zones for a temporary period of 90 days | 
each “and shall specifically designate 
that said apportionment is only for said 
temporary period.” 

The third bill (H. R. 16474) would ex- 
clude the territories and possessions of | 
Virgin Islands, Porto Rico, Alaska, | 
Guam, eastern Samoa, and the Hawaiian | 
Islands from the five radio zones, thus 
eliminating them in carrying out the 
terms of the law providing for an equal 
distribution of facilities among the 
zones. 

The Commission would be given au-| 
thority to regents the painting and illumi- | 
nation of radio towers if and when in its 
judgment such towers “constitute, or 
there is a reasonable possibility that they | 
may constitute, a menace to air naviga- 
tion.” under the fourth measure (H. R. 
16475), 


;}or 


| political 
| diana Reformatory. 


}one party; 


make a shipment to a new foreign cus- 
tomer on terms of 30, 60 or 90 days. 
Credit reports available are favorable, 
but as a final check inquiry is made of 
the Division of Commercial Intelli- 
gence which finds it has no data on 
hand covering the particular foreign 
firm. Inquiry of the appropriate con- 
sular officer may divulge the informa- 
tion that the foreign concern is on the 
verge of bankruptcy or is otherwise 
unworthy of credit. The shipment is, 
therefore, not forwarded and a loss is 
averted by the American firm. 

In his address on foreign credits 
before the Seventeenth National For- 
eign Trade Convention in Los Angeles 
last May, Mr. H. G. Brock, vice presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, said that one of the most 
important developments in the last 
decade hasbeen the phenomenal ex- 
pansion of this work. 

Several months ago the Commercial 
Office sent to all consular officers an 
instruction to submit reports upon 
credit and collection conditions in their 
respective districts. Accurate informa- 
tion of this character is, of course, of 
great value to American business en- 
gaged in foreign trade, especially dur- 
ing the existing world-wide trade de- 
pression. The data thus far received 
have been found most useful. In this 
connection it is remarked that the in- 
formation on credit conditions received 
from consular officers stationed in 22 
cities in Mexico, published by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in “Commerce Reports” of Aug. 


4, received widespread and favorable 
comment from bankers in southwest- 
ern United States. 
“ * * 
[THE consular officers of this Govern- 
ment are constantly on the alert for 
opportunities for the sale of American 
goods and participation by American 
firms in foreign construction projects. 
Reports of such opportunities are 
known as trade opportunity reports 
and 4,113 of these were received in 
1929 by the Commercial Office of the 
Department of State from consular 
sources and transmitted to the Bureau 
of Foreign and WJomestic Commerce 
for dissemination to firms in the 
United States. 


A very important part of the work 
of American consular officers is. the 
exercise of good offices in endeavoring 
to effect the amicable adjustment of 
trade disputes between firrns in the 
United States and foreign concerns. 
When such cases are received from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce they are sent under covering in- 
structions to the appropriate consular 
officers who submit the results of their 
investigations and efforts in despatches 
to the Department of State which are 
censored, graded and forwarded to the 
Bureau by the Commercial Office for 
action. The close liaison existing be- 
tween the Commercial Office of the De- 
partment of State and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
aiding, in a large degree, in disposing 
of many important trade disputes in 
a manner satisfactory to the interested 
American firms. 

a 


T IS a function of the Commercial 

Office, in collaboration with the of- 
fice of the Solicitor, the various geo- 
graphic divisions and the office of the 
Economic Adviser, all of the Depart- 
ment of State, to instruct consular of- 
ficers in matters involving the protec- 
tion of American trade abroad. This 
branch of consular trade activity is of 
prime importance to business interests 
in the United States and is brought to 
bear most frequently in cases falling 
in the following categories: Excessive, 
unreasonable and discriminating taxa- 
tion, customs or tariff regulations and 
other legal barriers; arbitrary and pro- 
hibitive import or export provisions; 
governmental and private monopolies 
in restraint of trade; patent and trade 
mark infringements; parcels post reg- 
ulations; advertising matter and sam- 
ples; restrictions upon commercial 
travelers; unfavorable specifications in 
contracts for engineering and con- 
struction enterprises. 

In brief, it may be stated that the 
Commercial Office of the Department 
of State is the avenue of contact be- 
tween American business and the con- 
sular officers of the Government in for- 
eign countries whereby the former as 
well as the interested Departments and 
Bureaus of the Government may re- 
ceive the volume of trade data col- 
lected by these officers and submitted 
constantly in the form of economic and 
commercial despatches and _ reports, 
trade oppertunity and world trade di- 
retory reports and trade letters ad- 
dressed to individual inquirers in this 
country. 


e s 


In the next of this series of articles on “Foreign Trade,” to appear in the 
issue of Jan. 26, George B. Bell, Chief, Agricultural Implements Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, discusses 
the various surveys conducted by the division in the interest of the agricul- 


tural implements industry. 
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Bills Introduced in State Legislatures | 


Aviation 
Ill. S. 9. Meents. To regulate aero- 
nautics with commission of five. 
Ill. H. 42. Wilson. Same as 8. 9. 


Constitution 

Calif. S. Const. Amend. 5. Mr. Rochester. 
Proposing a new section of the State Con- 
stitution, to be known as Article II, sec- 
tion 21%a, relating to voting; Constitu- 
tional Amendments. 

Calif. S. Const. Amend. 3. Mr. Young. 
Proposed amendnrent to Article IV of State 
Constitution, relative to filing of initiative 
referendum petition; Constitutional 
Amendments. 

Calif. H. Const. Amend. 1. 


Crime: Prisons 
Mr. McIntire. 


See Judiciary. 


Del. S. 9. Making the 


| manufacture or sale of firearms within the 


Ill. H. 3. Mr, Blackwgll. To remove the 
death penalty for kidnapfing; Judiciary. 

Ill. H. 2. Mr. Blackwell. To remove 
the death penalty for murder; Judiciary. 

Ill, S. 18.: Mr, Roberts. To prohibit the 
sale, possession and transportation of ma- 
chine guns. 

Ill, H. 15. Mr, Libonnati. 
the death penalty; Judiciary. 

Ill. H. 16. Mr. Libonnati. 
the death penalty for 
ciary. 

Ind. H. 98. Mr. Conner. Authorizing 
penal institutions to manufacture only such 
commodities as are used by the State and 
subdivisions, ete.; Affairs of In- 


State unlawful; Biackwpi, T 


To repeal 
kidnaping; Judi- 


Mich. H. 13. Mr, Cuthbertson. To pro- 
vide for fingerprinting of all residents over 
16 years of age. ’ 

Food and Drugs 
51. Sniith. Standard weight 


Nebr. H. 


| bread bill; to authorize Secretary of Agri- 


culture to fix amount of weight tolerance. 
Forests 
Memorializing Congress 


Minn. SQ. F. 3. 


|to pass H. R. 5660 providing relief for Min- 
|}nesota forest fire sufferers. 


Passed and 
signed by Governor Jan. 21. 


Calif. H. 150. Mr. Greene. To amend 


|the direct primary law so as to prohibit 


persons becoming candidates of more than 
Elections. 

Idaho. S. 3. Mr. Holden. Substituting 
an open primary or nominating election for 
convention system. 

Mich. H.J.R. 2. Mr. Cuthbertson. To 
provide for a four-year term for members 
of the Legislature. 

Highways E 

Oreg. H. 4. Prohibiting advertising 
signs on or near public highways; Roads 
and Highways, 

Insurance 

Calif. S. B. 139. McKinley. To’ repeal 
section 633e of the Political Code relating 
to insurance*adjusters; Insurance. 

Calif. A. B. 257, Crist. To amend sec- 
tion 1 of the act providing for the pay- 
ment of premiums on official bonds given 
by surety companies; Insurance. 

Calif. <A. B, 260, Sewell, To regulate 


To repeal 


and control fraternal benefit societies; In- 
surance. 

Calif. A. B. 262.. Sewell. 
tions 9, 10 and 11 of act for the regula- 
tion and control of fraternal societies ap- 
proved May 1, 1911; Insurance. 

Calif. A. B. 263. Sewell. 
tions 1, 2 and 8 of same; Insurance. 
Calif. A. B. 264. Sewell. 
on 5 of the same; Insurance. 

Calif. A. B. 265. Sewell. To amend sec- 
tion 6 and repeal section 7 
ance. 

Calif. A. B. 266. Sewell. 
tion 8 of same; Insurance. 

Calif. A. B. 283. Cronin. 


i 
| 


To amend sec- 


To. secure 


trailers; Insurance. 
Mass. H. 380. See Motor Vehicles. 
Mass. H. 381. See Motor Vehicles. 
N. J. A. 68. Fort. To require munici- 


automobiles; Municipal Corporations. 

N. Dak. S. B. 31, Magnuson. To amend 
the act relating to domestic mutual insur- 
ance companies; Insurance. 
|} Tenn. H. B. 209. Harrell. To require 
insurance companies to reveal to rejected 
|applicants reasons for rejection. 

Tenn. S. B. 187. Priest. 
| State Commission with power to fix all fire 
insurance rates on property in the State. 

Tenn. S. B. 188, Priest. To- 


fore instituting -criminal proceedings. 

Tenn. S. B. 191. Priest. To place addi- 
tional penalty on fire insurance companies 
for not paying promptly. 

Judiciary 

Mass. H. 428. Mrs. Barrows. Making 
women, with certain exceptions, liable for 
service as jurors; Judiciary (Joint). 

Calif. H. Const. Amend. 1. Mr. Badham. 
Proposed amendment to Article VI of State 
Constitution, relating to the qualification 
of judges; Constitutional Amendments. 

I 5. 20. Mr. Searcy. To repeal “the 
Court of Claims Act. 

Ind. H. 81. Mr. Watson. 
Declaring lynching prima facie evidence 
against sheriffs of neglect of duty, and pro- 
viding for vacation of office, etc.; Criminal 
Codes. 

Mich. H. J. R. 1. .Mr. Palmer. To pro- 
vide life appointment for all judges. 

Mont. H. 75. Messrs. Rigg, Adair, Fin- 
len, Graff, Manning, Merrimen, Meyer, 
Nyquist, Pauly, Replogle, Ross, Sample, 
Schilling and Stewart. To provide for the 
codification of the revised codes of Mon- 
tana, authorizing the appointment of a code 
commission, etc.; State Boards and Officers. 

Okla. H. 62. Mr. Jones. Providing for 
courts of civil appeals. 

Labor and Industry 

Calif. A. B. 199. Quigley. To regulate 
certain working conditions of motion pic- 
ture operators; Labor and Capital. 
| Calif. A. B. 267. Feeley & Wixson. 





occupancy of garages and the land on which 
they are erected; Motor Vehicles. 
Mass. H. 3871. Sawyer. To memorialize 


ff 


To amend sec- | 


To amend sec- | 


To amend sec- | 


7 of same; Insur- | 


the payment of certain judgments arising | 
out of the operation of motor vehicles or | 


palities to carry liability insurance on their | 


To create a 


! require | 
fire insurance companies to pay losses be- | 


Mr. Galloway. 


ie 
To 
regulate the construction, maintenance and | 


Congress to submit to the Sta 
tional amendment givin 
power to regulate hours of labor; Constitu- 
tional Law. 

Mass: H. 406. Sawyer. To authorize 
a $2,000,000 bond issue to provide for the 
unemployed yore > extension of public 
works; Ways and Means. 

N. J. S. 65. Quinn. To provide an 
8-hour day for workérs. engaged in manu- 
facture’ of materials for public works; 
Labor. 

N. J. S. 67. Quinn. To prohibit employ- 
ment of aliens on public works; Labor. 

Motor Vehicles 

Calif. A. B. 283. See Insurance. 

Mass. H. 377. Anderson. , To prohibit 
the soliciting of rides in private motor ve- 
hicles; Highways and Motor Vehicles. 

Mass. * H. 380. Downey. To provide that 
a judgment entered by agreement of parties 
in civil actions arising out of éperation of 
motor vehicles shall not bar actions by 
other persons; Judiciary (Joint). 

Mass. H. 381. Rolfe. Relative to evi- 
dence in civil actions arising out of motor 
vehicle accidents; Judiciary (Joint). 

. A. 51. Grimm, To revise motor 
vehicle bill of sale law; Motor. Vehicles. 

Oreg.. H. B. 5. Stewart. To limit the 
amount of load which may be carried by 
six-wheeled motor velticles. 

Wash. S. B. 34. Palmer. To require 
motor vehicle operators to come to a com- 
plete stop before crossing certain grade 
crossings; Roads and Bridges. 

Wyo. B. 4. Russell. To limit civil 
liability of owners and operators of motor 
vehicles; Judiciary. 

Prohibition ‘ 
Ill H. 1. Mr. O’Grady. To repeal the 
State prohibition law. 

Ill, S. 22. Mr, Carroll. To repeal the 
State prohibition and search and seizure 
acts. 

Ind. H. 72. Mr. Galloway. To repeal 
the codified prohibition act of 1925; Public 
Morals. 

Mich. H. Con. R. 1. To legalize manu- 
facture of light wines and beer and place 
tax on sale thereof, and to declare bev- 
erages of not more than 3% per cent al- 
cohol nonintoxicating. 

Mich. H. J. R. 4. Mr. Wardell. To pro- 
vide for State liquor control plan should 
Volstead Act be repealed. 

Minn. H. 61. Messrs. McDonough, Quin- 
livan, Bed®, Kozlak, Dammann, McNulty 
and Samec. To asgertain the opinion of 
the people of Minnesota as to the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, the modifica- 
tion by Congress of the national prohibi- 
tion act so that the same shall not prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, transportation, im- 
portation or exportation of beverages which 
are not in fact intoxicating, and the repeal 
of the State enforcement act; Temperance. 

Public Health 

Ind. H. 69. Bates. To regulate the ad- 

vertising, sale and use of patent medicines. 
Public Utilities 

Ill. H. 40. Warfield. To compel tele- 
phone companies to install meters on coin | 
box service telephones. 

Ill. H. 55. Holten. To reduce member- | 
ship of Commerce Commission from 7 to 5. | 

Ill. H. 56. To abolish assistant Com- 
merce Commissioners. 

Ind. S. 23. Moorhead. To amend Public 
Service Commission law to make city or 
town the rate-making unit in valuation and 
rate cases, etc. 

Iowa. S. 11. Clark. To place telephone 
regulation in Railroad Commission. 

Minn. S. 50. Hausler, Regnier. To pro- 
vide amendment to constitution to be sub- 
mitted at next election allowing State to 
acquire and develop water power and op- | 
erate electric plants; authorizing Legis- | 
lature to issue bonds up to $50,000,000. 

Nebr. S,. 21. Wherry. To authorize cities | 
of second class and villages to fix maximum | 
rates for gas and electric utilities under 
franchise, rates to include service and all 
other charges. 

Nebr. .S. 22. Wherry. To establish the | 
| kilowatt hour as the standard under which 
| electricity shall be sold, no other charge 
to be added. 

Nebr. H. 44, 
way commission. 

Railroads 

Ill. H. 5. Gaines. To compel all rail- 
roads in Chicago to operate trains with 
electricity. . 

Nebr. H. 44. Morrow. To: abolish rail-! 
} way commission. 

Social Welfare 
A. B. 244. Gillett. Relative to 
|who may rec@ive benefits of act for as- 
sistance of needy blind persons; Public 
Charities and Associations. 

Calif. A. B. 255. Stockwell. To prohibit 
State employment of persons receiving pen- 
sions from the State or its political sub- 
{divisions; Judiciary. 

Me. S. 39. McLean. To repeal act mak- 
ing standard time legal for all municipali- 
ties; Judiciary. 

N. J. A. 37. Thompson. To provide a 
system of ald age relief; Claims and Pen- 
sions. 

Nebr. H. R. 56. Porter. To provide 
jan old age pension plan, optional with the 
|County Board of each county, for certain 
| persons over 70, maximum payment to be 
| $250 a year, 

Wash. S. B. 29. Mr. Wray. To provide 
for old age pensions not to exceed $30 a 
|}month to certain persons over 65, to be 
| paid by counties. 





Morrow. To abolish rail- | 


Calif. 








| Taxation 
| Calif. S. 145. Nelson. Amending Pol. | 
Code 3627a relating to taxation of securi- {| 
ties and solvent credits; Rev. and Tax. 

Calif. S. 165. Harper and others. Lim- | 
iting amount of special assessments for 
public improvements; Mun. Corp. 

Calif. A. 218. Little and others. 
ing amount of special assessments; 
Corp. 

Calif. A. 253. Stockwell. Amending 
law providing for distribution of gasoline 
tax proceeds; Oil Industries. 

Ga. . 18. Boykin. New 
law; Ways and Means. 

Me. H. 12. Sterling. Imposing excise 
tax op motor express companies; Taxation. 

y. J. S. 50. Pierson. Provides for ap- 
ionment of motor vehicle fund; High. 
J. A. 37. Thompson. For referendum 
on exmeption of real and personal prop- 
erty. Provides use of Pittsburgh plan; 
Tax. 

N. Dak. H. 23. Johnson. Relative to 
payment under protest; limiting time for 
refund application and commencement of 
action; Tax Laws. | 

Ohio. S.J. R. 7. Reynolds. 
of five to frame tax bills. 

Oreg. S. 9. Kiddle. Refund on gaso- 
| line not used upon highways. 

Oreg. S. J. R. 2. Woodward. Refund 
of moneys paid under the intangible tax. 
| Oreg. H. 3. Bynon and others. Refund 
of moneys paid under the intangible tax. 

S. C. H. 27. Whaley. General revenue 
| bill to provide no State property tax. 
| Tenn. S. 183. Durham. Appropriating 
|2 cents of gasoline tax to county roads. 

Tenn. S. 189. Priest. Amending Gen- 
eral Revenue Act of 1927. 

Tenn. S. 192. Priest. 
on motor carriers. 

Tenn. S. 200. Cornelius. 
tor vehicle registration fees. 

Tenn. H. 215. Gilbert. Reducing mo- 
tor vehicle registration fees. 

Tenn. H, 218. Harris. Misdemeanor to 
hold tobacco in stock without stamps. 
Tenn. H: 224, Creasy. Appropriating 
cents of gasoline tax to county roads. 
Tex. H. 20. Moffett. Semiannual pay- 
ments of property taxes; Rev. and Tax. 

Tex. . 22. Pope et al. Semiannual 
payments of property taxes; Rev, and Tax. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Del. H. B, 13. Mr. Barnes. To amend 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law; Mun. 
Corp. (reported favorably). 

Ill. §S. B. 26. Mr. Cuthbertson. To pro- 
vide compensation to peace officers and de- 
pendents for death or injury in line of 
duty. To be paid by State in line with 
| provisions of Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

Ind. S. B. 17. Mr. Dennigan. To pro- 
vide for a State insurance fund to which 
all employers of State may contribute for 
payment :f workmen’s compensation. To 
be administered by State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Treasurer and Industrial Board; 
Insurance. 

Ind. H. B. 80. Mr. Ryan. To amend 
Workmen’s Compensation Law to fix 15 
days after first installment as time for 
presentation by employer of compensation 
|} agreement; Labor. 

Tenn. S. B. 155. To amend Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to provide that it shall 
not apply to insurance policies against 
loss from explosion of boilers and that 
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Proceedings of January 23, 1931 


© The § 


THE Senate convened at 11 a. m. + Federal Power Commission. 


Jan. 23. Senator Copeland (Dem.), 
of New York, offered a bill to remove 
the restgictions on medicinal liquors. 
(Detailed discussion on page 2.) 

Senator Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, 
secured passage of a resolution in- 


structing the Tariff Commission to 
conduct an inquiry into the tariff rate 
on tomatoes, peppers, and green peas. 

_Senator Stephens (Dem.), of .Mis- 
sissippi, secured ee of a bridge bill 
_H. R. 15138). The bill (H. R. 15256) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was passed with 
minor amendments. (Detailed discus- 
sion on page 3.) 

Upon motion of Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consideration of executive 
business. Senator Walsh renewed his 
motion to. recommit to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce the names. of 
George Otis Smith, Marcel Garsaud 
and Claude L. Draper, members of the 





enate © 


(Detailed 
discussion on page 1.) 

After debate, the Senate, by a vote 
of 45 to 32, recommited the nomina- 
tions of George Otis Smith, Marcel 
Garsaud and Claude L. Draper, of the 
Federal Power Commission, to the 
Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, (Detailed discussion on 
page 1.) 

The Senate then proceeded to the 
confirmation of a number of nomina- 
tions. 

After returning to legislative ses- 
sion, the pending question was the mo- 
tion of Senator Howell (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, to take up consideration of 
his bill (S. 3344) supplementing the 
National Prohibition Act for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. (Discussion on 
page 2.) 

After some debate, the Senate, by 
a vote of 39 to 29, agreed to the mo- 
tion to make the Howell bill the un- 
finished business of the Senate. 

Thereupon the Senate, at 4:56 p. m., 
recessed until 11 a. m., Jan. 24. 


© The House of Representatives © 


"THE HOUSE met at noon, Jan. 23. + to be appropriated to the Department 


A message was received from the 
Senate that that body had passed the 
deficiency bill (H. R. 15592) with an 
amendment. : 

Representative Nelson (Rep.), of 
Madison, Wis.,.chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, called up 
the bill (H. R. 15930) an omnibus 
pension bill, which was passed. He 
then called up an individual pension 
bill (H. R. 12023) which was passed. 

Speaker Longworth (Rep.), of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, announced that he would 
refer the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 14675), which after 
passage by the House was. passed by 
the Senate with an amendment to pro- 
vide $25,000,000 for the purchase of 
food for sufferers in drought-stricken 
areas to be administered by the Red 
Cross, to the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, so that that Committee 
may hold hearings on the amendment. 
(Details of the discussion will be found 
on page 1.) 

Representative Shreve (Rep.), of Erie, 
Pa., chairman of the subcommittee in |! 
charge of the four-department appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 16110), moved that 
the House go into the Committee of the 
Whole for consideration of that bill, 
and the motion was agreed to. 

An amendment offered by Represen- 
tative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York 
City providing that none of the money 





Agriculture 
Bille Introduced: 

S. J. Res. 239. Black. Making applicable 
for 1931 provisions of act for relief to farm- | 
ers in flood and/or drought-stricken areas; 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 16468. Burtness. To place embargo 
on certain agricultural products; Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 16570. Christopherson. To prohibit 
use of public funds for purchase of oleo- 
margarine; Agriculture. | 

Appropriation Bills 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 16110. State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor Depts. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13. Passed 
H. Jan, 23. 

Banks: Banking 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16469. Collins. 
mortgage under Federal 
Banking and Currency. 

Bridges 


Notes secured by 
farm loan act; 


Bills Introduced: 

S. 5825. Johnson. Bay of San Francisco 
over Key Route Mole; Commerce. 

H. R, 16471. Cramton. St. Clair River 
near Port Huron, Mich.; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Changes in Status 

S. 4944. To extend time, Potomac River at 
Dahlgren, Va. Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931. 

S. 5456. To extend time Sabine River | 
where La. Highway No. 21 meets Texas 
Highway No. 45. Reptd. to S. Jan. 5. 
Passed S. Jan. 6. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1931. 

S. 5457. Sabine River where La. Highway 
No. 6 meets Texas Highway No. 21. Reptd. 
to S. Jan. 5. Passed S. Jan. 6. Reptd to Hy 
Jan, 23, 1931. 

S. 5458. Sabine River where La. Highway 
No. 7 meets Texas Highway No. 7. Reptd. 
to S. Jan. 5. Passed S. Jan. 6. Reptd. to H. 
Jan, 23, 1931. 

H, R. 5661. Wabash River near Fleshers 
Ferry, Ind. Passed H. Dec. 15. Reptd. to S./ 
Jan, 23, 1931. 

S. 5688. Toll bridge or dike across Little 
Bay near Fox Point. Reptd. to S. Jan. 16, 
1931. Passed S. Jan. 16, 1931. Reptd. to H. 
Jan, 23, 1931. 

8S. 5707. Extend times, Miss. River near 
Prairie Du Chien, Wis. Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, | 
1931, 

H. R. 13532. To extend time, Rio Grande at 
San Benito, Tex. Reptd. to H. Dee. 20, 
Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Reptd. to S. Jan. 23. 

H. R. 13533. To extend time, Rio Grande 
at Grande City, Tex. Reptd. to H. Dec. 20. 
Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Reptd. to S. Jan. 23. 

H. R. 15138. Tombigbee River. Reptd. to 
H. Dec. 20. Pagsed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Passed | 
S. Jan. 23. 

H. R, 15591. Mississippi River near Brain- 
erd, Minn. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1931, 

H. R. 15594. Mahoning River at Edin- 
burg, Pa. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1931. 

H. R. 15598. To extend time Ohio River at 
Mound City, Ill. Reptd. to H. Jan. 28, 1931. 

H. R. 15766. Ark. State Highway Comm. 
to operate free highway bridge across Saline | 
River, Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1981. 

H. R. 15767. Construction of bridge across 
Boe Moines River. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 

H. R, 15860. Fox River east of Serene, in 
ae Salle County, Ill. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 

_H. R. 15861. Mississippi River near Lan- 
sing, Iowa, Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1931. 

H. R. 15862. Allegheny River near Emlen- 
ton, Pa, Reptd. to H. Jan. 28, 1931. 

H. R. 15869. Missouri River near Rulo, 
Nebr. Reptd. to H. Jan. 238, 1931. 

H. R. 16033. Ohio River near Shawnee- 
town, Ill. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1981, 

i. R. 16113. Miss, River near Hastings, 
Minn. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 19381. 

H. R. 16155. R. R. bridge; Tenn. River 
sabe Danville, Tenn. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 


District of Columbia 
| Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16479. Zihlman. Widening of 
Piney Broach Road NW., in Distr. Col.; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

Fish: Birds: Game 
Bills Introduced: 





workmen’s compensation should be covered 
by other policies, 





H. R. 16480. Welch, Calif. Protection of 
fish by requiring reports on loeation of | 





" 


| sell 


of Justice be used in employing persons 
formerly convicted of a felony, was re- 
jected. 


Representative Byrns (Dem.), of 
Nashville, Tenn., offered an amendment 
to strike out a provision of the bill ap- 
propriating $125,000 urder the head of 
representation allowances. The amend- 
ment was rejected 62 to 88. (Discus= 
sion of the interior bill is printed on 
page 3.) 

Representative McClintic (Dem.), of 
Snyder, Okla., introduced a moving 
picture actress, Estelle Taylor, and an 
actor, Richard Dix, calling attention to 
their presence in the gallery. 


Representative Parks (Dem.), of 
Camden, Ark., addressed the House on 
conditions in Arkansas and other sec- 
tions of the drought-stricken area. 
He praised the work of Will Rogers 
and Mary Pickford in their efforts to 
raise funds to feed the starving. 


The Committee arose and reported 
the four-department bill to the House 
and recommended it pass as amended. 

Representative Byrns (Dem.), of 
Nashville, Tenn., moved to recommit 
the bill to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. The motion was® defeated 
on roll call, 109 to 179. 

The House then passed the bill and 
at 5:15 p. m. recessed until 8 p. m. to 
consider private bills on the calendar. 


* | 
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BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 


Changes in Status 


canneries in Alaska; Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
Forestry 
Bills Introduced: 
H. R. 16465. Johnson, Wash. To add lands 
to Columbia Natl. Forest; Public Lands. 
Highways 
Changes in Status: 
S. 5644. To amend Act entitled “An Act 
to authorize and direct survey, construction, 


}and maintenance of memorial highway to con- 


nect Mt. Vernon, in State of Va., with Ar- 
lington Memorial Bridge, across Potomac 
River at Washington,” 


Indians 
Bills Introduced: F 

H. R. 16464. Colton. Addition to Navajo 
Indian Reservation; Public Lands. 

H. R. 16466, Leavitt. Secy. of Interior to 
unused Indjan cemetery reserves on 
Kiowa Indian Reservation; Indian Affairs. 
Changes in Status: 

8S. 627. For certain Indian tribes and 
bands residing in State of Wash. to present 
rm to Ct. of Cls. Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 
1 ° 

8S. 873. Conferring jurisdiction upon Ct. 
of Cls. to hear, examine, adjudicate, and con- 
fer judgment in any claims which Flathead 
Tribe or nation of Indians of Mont. may 
have agst. U. S. Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931. 

8S. 1371. Authorizing Southern Ute and 
Ute Mountain bands of Ute Indians, located 
in Utah, Colo., and N. Mex. to sue in Ct. of 
Cls. Reptd. to S. Jan. 28, 1931. 

8S. 1480. For certain Indian tribes and 
bands residing in State of Wash. to present 
claims to Ct. Cls. Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931. 

S. 2445. An act to amend Act of Feb, 12, 
1925, (Public, Numbered 402, Sixty-eight 
Cong.), so as to permit Cowlitz Tribe of In- 
dians to file suit in Ct. of Cls. under said 
act, Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931. 

International Conferences 
Bills Introduced: 

H. J. Res. 480. ‘Temple. Participation by 
U. S. in Conference on Limitation of Manu- 
facture of Narcotic Drugs, 1931; Foreign 


Affairs, 

® Labor 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16473. Hogg, Ind. Relief of unem- 
ployment; Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Monuments: Statues Memorials 
Bills Introduced: 

H. J. Res. 479. Temple. Apprn. as con- 
tribution of U. S. to construction of monu- 
ment to memory of Augustus Saint-Gaudens; 
Foreign Affairs.” 


National Defense 
Bills Introduced: . 

S. 5817, Vandenbérg. Secy. of War to 
lend War Dept. equipment for use at 13th 
ae Conv. of Amer. Legion; Military Af- 
airs. 

S. 5823. Thomas, Okla. To extend limita- 
tions of time upon issuance of medals of 
honor, distinguished-service crosses and 
medals; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 16468. James, Mich. For maintain- 
ing corps of cadets at U. S. Military Academy 
at its authorized strength; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 16464. Bfitten. Authorizing offi- 
cials under Naval Establishment to adminis- 
ter oaths; Naval Affairs. 

Changes in Status: 

8. 4750. For alterations ard repairs to 
certain naval vessels. Reptd. to S. Dec. 8. 
Passed S. Dec. 8. Reconsidered and passed S. 
Jan. 15, 1931. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23. 

H. R. 3313. Authorizing Secy. of War to 
acquire free of cost to U. S., Confederate 
Stockade Cemetery on Johnson’s Island, San- 
dusky Bay, Ohio. Passed H. Mar. 4, 1930, 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931. 

H. R. 4501. To authorize funds for con- 
struction of building at Fort Sam Houston, 
Reptd. to H. Je. 14, 1980. Passed H. Jan. 5. 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931. 


Petroleum 
Bills Introduced: 
8S. 5818. Capper. 
betw. U. S. and fareign countries in crude 
petroleum; Commerce. 
8S. J. Res. 238. Shortridge. To regulate 
commerce betw. U. S, and foreign countries 
in petroleum, and distillates; Commérce. 
H. R. 16478, Wurzbach. To limit importa- 


approved May 23,! 
1928, as amended. Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931. | 


To regulate commerce | 


Nutrition Taught > 


To Residents of 
Drought Areas 


Deficiencies in Habitual Diet 
Of South Are Explained 
And Corrected’ by Exten- 
sion Bureau Workers 


Besides making available cheap, whole- 
some foods in drought-stricken areas, nu- 
tritionists are taking the opportunity 
afforded by more widespread need and 
resulting new contacts, to spread gen- 
eral health information, it was stated 
orally Jan. 22 by Miriam Birdseye, ex- 
tension nutritionist, Office of Cooperative 
Extension Work, Department of Agri- 
culture. Under pressure of emergency, 
nutrition education is being carried into 
homes that have not been reached be- 
fore, it was stated. 

Miss Birdseye also furnished the fol- 
lowing information: 

For a long time extension workers 
have been trying to expand the diet of 
fat meat, meal and molasses. These are 
the foods that landlords in the South 
have furnished to their tenants until 
their crops were available. 


} r In order 
make this habitual diet anywhere neal 


“ 


adequate it must be supplemented by 
foods that will make up the deficiencies 
of proteins, vitamins, lime and iron, 


Pellagra Cases Traced 


This has led to the establishment of 
a “live-at-home” campaign, in which 
year-around gardens, the family cow, the 
flock of chickens, and the pig are urged 
for the purpose of furnishing an ade- 
quate diet during all of the 12 months. 
Diets too close to the meat, meal, and 
molasses diet have been responsible for 
many cases of pellagra in the past. 

Crop outlook facts are being taught 
to farmers. _Also the relation of health 
to finances is being considered and the 
family garden versus large plantings of 
cotton, corn, and tobacco being discussed. 

The finances of some planters make 
it difficult for them to carry their labor; 
cash for food is not forthcoming and 
adequate garden produce has not been 
provided. The value of a balanced diet 
is being learned, of necessity, by many 
people. In hard times the “economy of 
wise spending for good health is better 
appreciated and the relief and welfare 
campaigns are serving to stimulate more 
general interest in a health program. 


Food Habits Checked 


The foods and nutrition program car- 
ried on by extension workers includes 
meetings for demonstration of the in- 
ternal and external signs of good health, 
the food needs of the body,.and the out- 
standing values of common foods. Food 
selection score cards are used to check 
present food habits and to measure im- 
provement made. Food preparation is 
usually an important part of the project, 
because it sets standards of food prep- 
aration, interests women, and helps to 
get families out of food-habit ruts. In 
many homes bad cooking methods exag- 
gerate the situation resulting from poor 


| selection by reducing or impairing the 


mineral and vitamin content of the foods 
prepared for the table or making them 
unpalatable. The home-maker may figd 
her efforts to provide a better balance 

diet checkmated by long standing food 
likes and dislikes of members of the 
household. 


food buying for children and adults, and 
also for people requiring special diets for 
overweight, underweight, indigestion, 
diabetes, etc. Although they do not usurp 
the province of the doctor in diagnosing 
individual cases and prescribing indi- 
vidual diets, extension workers have 
helped many a perplexed home maker 
to carry out directions intelligently, and 
thus to relieve or cure serious conditions 
arising mainly from lack of proper 
feeding. 
Attention Given Children 

Work with 4-H club members con- 
stitutes an increasingly important part 
of the extension program in foods and 
nutrition.’ Clubs for girls have been car- 
ried on in canning and food preservation, 
bread making, baking, food preparation, 


| meal planning and preparation, food for 


health, hot school lunch, and mothers’ 
vacation clubs. Working toward the 
health contest as a climax, and assisted 
by physical examinations in the local 
clubs, 4-H club girls have developed 
great interest in checking and improving 
their own food and health habits and 
bringing themselves nearer to the stand- 
ard of good health and nutrition. 

Information about the relation of 
posture, sleep, exercise, etc., to health is 
taught and explained, Posture contests, 
as well as health contests, arouse en- 
thusiasm among children and usually 
produce permanent benefits. 


Canada’s Prime Minister 


The Prime Minister of Canada, R. B. 
Bennett, will visit Washington Jan. 30 
and 31, according to information given 
orally at the Department of State 
Jan. 23. 


The announcement of Premier Ben- 
nett’s proposed visit was made at Ottawa 
simultaneous with a visit to the Depart- 
ment of State by the Canadian Charge 
d’ affaires, Hume Wrong. The visit will 
be entirely informal and will last for 
only two days, it was stated orally. 


aerate OPES 
tion of petroleum and products thereof; 
Ways and Means. 
Prohibition 
Bills Introduced: 
H. J. Res. 481. Celler. To amend “Act 
suppl. to natl. prohibition act;” Judiciary, 


Radio 
Bills Introduced: 
H. R. 16474. White. To amend sec, 2 of 
radio act of 1927; Merchant Marine and Fishe 


eries, 

H. R. 16475. White. To amend sec. 4 of 
radio act of 1927; Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H. R. 16476. White. 


radio act of 1927; 


To amend sec, 9 of 
Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
H. R, 16477. White. To amend sec. 14 of 
radio act of 1927; Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in Status: 

H.-R, 16115, Panola-Quitman drainage dis- 
trict to construct dam at Tellahatchie River, 
| Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1981. 

Veterans 
Billa Introduced: 

H. R. 16462. Jeffers, To amend World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 16472. Garber, Okla, Payment to 
| veterans of cash surrender value of their 
| adjusted-service certificates; Ways and 

Means, ’ 
| Changes in Status: 
H. R. 14573. For attendance of Army 





Band at Confederate veterans’ reunion at 
Montgomery, Ala. Reptd. to H. Jan. 9, 1931, 
Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931, Reptd. to 8. Jan, 23, 
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Levies Placed on Product 
In Many States Declared 
To Be Directed Toward 
Wrecking Industry 





The consumer should be the ultimate 
judge whether oleomargarine or butter 
is more suitable for the desired purpose, 
William M. Steele of Chicago, IIl., repre- 
senting the Institute of Margarine Manu- 
facturers, told the House Committee on 
Agriculture, Jan. 28, at the hearing on 
the bill (H. R. 15934) to authorize a tax 
of 10 cents on every pound of oleo- 
margarine using coloring beyond a speci- 
fied amount. 

This was.the third day of the hear- 
ings, the first two having been devoted 
to those favoring the bill, while three 
have been allotted to the opponents, with 
the final day being given to ‘the pro- 
ponents. The next hearing will be on 
Jan. 29. 

The proposed legislation would put the 
Government on record as assisting one 
indwstry to put a‘competing industry out 
of Puginess, Mr. Steele said. In oppos- 
ing® the measure, Mr. Steele said: “The 

argarine industry desires only that it 
ee allowed to sell its product for ex- 
actly what it is. There is no attempt 
at fraud and anyone who can read the 
English language could not possibly buy 
oleomargarine under the impression that 
it was butter. 

Defends Use of Color 


“The eye has much to do with the 
effect food has on the stomach, and 
surely no legislation should be_ put 
through which would deny a producer 
the right to make his product as at- 
tractive as possible. Years ago, no 
doubt, there was a large amount of oleo- 
margarine sold under the guise of but- 
ter, but that is a thing of the past, and 
in recent years there have been ro viola- 
tions reported by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 


“There has been an attempt made to 
give the impression that the oleomar- 
garine industry has been increasing as 
a result of the decline of butter sales. 
This is not true, as January was the 
only month of 1930 when the sales were 
higher than in 1929. Sales of oleomar- 
garine fell off about 31,000,000 pounds 
during 1930. 

“Taxes have been placed on oleomar- 
garine in many States, regardless of the 
color of the product, and I think they 
have all come from the same source, 
with the same idea in view—that of 
wrecking the oleomargarine industry. 
Dr. Harvey Wiley, the father of the 
pure-food laws in this country, stated 
once that, though he was a dairy farmer, 
he did not feel that he would be justi- 
fied in bolstering up his business at the 
expense of his fellow farmers. Dr. Wiley 
always was a friend of the oleomarga- 
rine industry. The palm oil that is com- 
plained of is not only of a_ splendid 
color for this purpose, but it is an ex- 
tremely healthful ingredient of oleo- 
margarine.” 

| Favors Tariff Protection 
} I@tpresenitative Jones (Dem.). of Ama- 
rill 


, Tex., asked Mr. Steele if he did not} 


think it would be advisable to give the 
Philippine Islands their independence 

ad put their products under the same 
ariff restrictions as other countries, be- 
cause he did not think foreign oils 
should be allowed to crowd out farm 
products such as peanut oil and cotton- 
seed oil. 

Mr. Steele said he had always been a 
protectionist, and believed every indus- 
try in the United States should have 
tariff protection. He said he did not 
think any food product in this country, 
regardless of color, should have a tax 
put on it, and pointed out that the sale 
of oleomargarine in bulk is very lim- 
ited. He stated that it should be con- 
sidered that beth the retailer and the 
wholesaler have to pay a special tax in 
order to sell oleomargarine now. — 

Dr. John S. Abbott, of Washington, 
D. C., also representing the Institute ‘of 
Margarine Manufacturers, furnished de- 
tails that answered questions of the Com- 
mittee. ; 

Says Present Oils Superior j 

G. G. Grant, of Chicago, Ill, chief 
chemist of the Durkee Health Foods 
Company, explained the difference be- 
tween natural oils and refined oils. He 
said the oils received in this country at 
present are much superior to the oils of 
some years ago, due to improved treat- 
ment and processing. He explained to 
the Committee why the palm oil used 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine is 
considered a natural oil. 

E. B. Spiller, of Fort Worth, Tex., 
representing the American Livestock As- 
sociation of that section and various 
other li¥estock associations, stated briefly 
that his organizations are opposed to 
the, measure. . 

C. Peterson, of East Chicago, Ind., 
representing the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, told the Committee his 
organization numbering 40,000 grocers, 

WB perating individual grocery stores in 
the country, is unalterably opposed to 
the legislation not only from the stand- 
point of the grocer, but also because 
they feel it would be unjust to the con- 
sumer. : 

M. M. Osborne, of Suffolk, Va., editor 
of the Peanut Journal, and Philip H 
Eve, of Suffolk, representing peanut in- 
terests in the South, both filed state- 
ments that they are opposed to the meas- 
ure on the grounds that anything that 
hurts the oleomargarine industry hurts 
the peanut Industry. 
































Financing of Used Cars 
Exceeds New Car Sales 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

















ing to the report. 2 
Wholesale Financing Drops 


sale financing, the Division explained 
orally. 
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Objections Heard |One’ Million Child Workers 
To 10-cent Tax on|. Aided by Government Studies 


Oleomargarine | 
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Secretary Doak Tells 





The modern machine age presents 
grave danger of taxing the energy 
of young workers too heavily and 
consequently bringing hardship 
through unemployment to the older | 
workers, the Secretary of Labor, W. 
N. Doak, declared Jan. 22 in ad- 
dressing the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at Boston. (Publication of the 
full text of his address began in the 
issue of Jan. 28.) It concludes as 
follows: 


The Bureau investigates problems in 
the child health field; the problems of 
child workers, of whom there are more 
than 1,000,000 in this country, and makes 
studies of methods of the administration 
of laws affecting the employment of 
minors; the problems of children who 
need special care in order to develop 
normally, also home and community 
recreation facilities as a preventive of 
delinquency. The Bureau’s specialist in 
recreation, who travels all over the 
country helping club and community 
leaders to plan recreation programs, is 
so much in demand that her time is 
booked ahead for more than a year. 


Study Made of 
Infant Mortality = 


When the Children’s Bureau was first 
organized, most States and local com- 
munities had not thought it worth while 
to count the babie® born each year. 
| When the first Chief of the Bureau ex- 
plained to a congressional committee 
why she had begun the Bureau’s work 
with an investigation of infant mortal- 
ity, she said that the best estimates for 
the United States at that time indicated 
that at least 300,000 babies less than a 
year old were dying annually in this 
country, and, in the opinion of authori- 
ties, half this number need not have 
died. 

Most of us feel, as we have every 
right to do, that our country is the best 
country in the world and that no other 
country surpasses us in anything. It is 
|a matter of patriotic pride with us to 
believe this. But occasionally our na- 
tional pride gets a jolt. I am frank to 
say that I myself was conscious of a 
disagreeable sensation when I learned 
that 68 American babies out of every 
1,000 born, die before they are one year 
old. It is true that our. infant death 
rate in this country has decreased in re- 
cent years, and may we hope that this 
decrease will continue from year to year. 
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As Productive Workers ‘ 
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hildren’s Bureau Investigates Problems of Minor Em- 
ployes, Laws Affecting Them and Many Other Matters, 


Muclv has been done by the Children’s 
Bureau for the children of this country, 
and we can be proud of its achieve- 
Ever since it was first estab- 
lished the great national organizations 
of women have supported the Bureau, 
and among them I note prominently 
your own organization, the Federation 


It is the women of this country who 
were responsible for the establishment 
of the Bureau, and its future success 
will in a large measure depend upon the 
support given it by the women in the 


Another interesting activity in the De- 
partment is that known as the Women’s 
Director of the United 
States Bureau of the Census, in a radio 
talk last August, estimated that there 
were in 1930 about 34,000,000 men and 
10,000,000 women in gainful occupation 
He pointed out, 
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Women’s Federation 


great stress is being laid on®speed as a 
factor in a program of efficiency and 
therefore on the desirability of young 
workers in our modern system of mass 
production, there is grave danger of en- 
croaching too heavily on the energies 
of this type of breadwinner and on the 
the other hand of bringing serious hard- 
ship in the form of unemployment to 
the older wage-earner. 


_ Industry is acting upon the assump- 
tion that you cannot teach an old dog 
new tricks, and it has neither used prac- 
tical tests to demonstrate fitness for 
simple jobs nor disproved that other 
so compensate for loss of speed. 

hat production automatically decreases 

upon reaching a certain birthday is an 
absurd theory, the sooner discarded the 
better. If a woman of 30 can learn to 
control an airplane and a woman of 50 
to drive an automobile, they certainly 
may be trusted to watch an automatic 
weighing machine or to pull the lever 
that starts and stops a wrapping machine, 
modern equipment demanding little more 
than this from the girl who is merely 
the tender of a machine. 

For our employed women we feel that 
it is imperative that their positiogs as 
wage-earners be alleviated through fair 
pay, the shorter workday, and employ- 
ment conditions making for health, com- 
fort, and efficiency. Whatever con- 
serves the energy and vitality of women 
promotes the welfare and advancement 
of the race. Whatever makes for the 
better economic adjustment of wage- 
earning women tends to increase both 
the economic and social well-being of 
the country as a whole. 


Among the other important duties de- 
volving upon the Secretary of Labor is 
that of acting as a mediator, or appoint- 
ing commissioners, of conciliation in la- 
bor disputes. For the greater part of 
my life I have been actively engaged in 
the promotion of peace between em- 
ployer and employe. so that I have a 
very «definite estimate of the value of 
the maintenance of a svirit of good will 
and cooperation between management 
and men. 


Conflict Is Declared 


Unnecessary in Disputes 


In my opinion, there never was nor 
will there at any future time be any 
labor dispute that could not or cannot 
be settled through negotiation without 
resort to conflict; that is, if the parties 
at interest will reason together and ap- 
proach their problems in the proper 
spirit. This conviction is based on more 
than 20 years’ experience as a repre- 
sentative of employes, without having 
actually to engage in labor warfare. — 

The representatives of the Conciliation 
Service have been, and are, contributing 
very helpfully to the maintenance of 
the peaceful relationship in American 
industry. f 

The direction of the Bureau of Immi- 
gration and the immigration policies 
which are to be pursued by our Gov- 
ernment form another subject of great 
importance, particularly in the emer- 
gency which the country is now facing; 
and much has been said about restricting 
all immigration until our problems of 
unemployment have been solved. There 
is no doubt, to my mind, but that there 
is need for a still further limitation in 
immigration, in the interest not only of 
our own native citizens, but those who 
have come here from foreign lands, and, 
after full compliance with our laws, 














per car was $412 and the total financing 
amounted to $1,163,898,139, or approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 under the total for 
the corresponding period of 1929, accord- 


Wholesale financing for the 11-month 
period totaled approximately $626,000,- 
000, a decline of 4.7 per cent from the 
total for the similar period of 1929. The 
1930 figure shows that dealers purchased 
more cars through financing organiza- 
tions than during the previous year in 
view of the fact that the decline in do- 
mestic sales was considerably greater 
than the decline in the amount of whole- 


The census statistics are based on re- 
ports ‘o the Bureau by 492 automobile 
These organi- 
ons do not comprise the total amount 
car financing, the Bureau explained 
orally, but the figures are identical from 
wx to year and therefore furnish com- 


however, that in addition to these 10,- 
000,000 women officially recognized as 
being in remunerative employment, there 
were about 23,000,000 housewives en- 
gaged in the work of keeping their own 
homes—making the total proportion of 
gainfully occupied women almost equal 
to the proportion of men so classified; 
that is, for each sex, about 90 per cent 
of the whole number in the age groups 
which would logically be employed. 

Such a stand by the Director of the 
Census must, I believe, give considerable 
sagisfaction to the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and constitute a 
veritable feather in their cap, since your 
organization, as you know, has put up 
the hardest fight to save the housewife, 
who spends her time so efficiently reed 
ing after her home and family, from 
falling so unfairly into the class of the 
unproductive and unemployed, as was 
the case heretofore. 


Work of Women’s Bureau 


In Interest of Wage Earners 


In the 19380 census the housewife, 
though not officially classified on the 
schedules among those with a gainful 
occupation, is nevertheless, given the 
title of “home-maker,” which connotes 
not only a big, worthwhile job, but the 
highest type of productive service, In 
fact, rather generally recognized, is that 
the modern woman to a great extent 1s 
being called on to play the double role 
of home-maker and breadwinner, but 
just how many are serving in such dual 
capacity the 1930 data will now reveal. 

The Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, though in- 
terested in the economic happiness of all 
women, must concentrate on the prob- 
lems of the approximately 10,000,000 
women designated in the census as gain- 
fully occupied, because the Bureau when 
created by Congress was charged with 
the particular function of formulating 
standards and policies to promote the 
| welfare of wage-earning women, improve 
their working conditions, increase their 
efficiency, and advance their opportuni- 
ties for profitable employment. 

The problems of these women are of 
far-reaching importance. A chain of na- 
tional profits with links composed of 
benefits to women, the family, the home, 
the community, and the country, is being 
forged by the Women’s Bureau in its 
program of making employment safe for 
i women, and of working to achieve as 
much social and economic happiness as 
possible in connection. with their em- 
ployment. 


Variety of Women Employed 
Said to Present Problem 


The variety of elements composing the 
vast army of working women adds 
greatly to the complexity of the prob- 
lems confronting the bureau, In the 
ranks of the wage-earners are found 
young girls, middle-aged and even 
elderly women; married, widowed, and 
divorced women, Negro and foreign-born 
workers, each type with its own set of 
problems requiring investigation and 
study. by the Women’s Bureau. There 
are women who support not only them- 
selves but dependents as well, those who 
must enact the double role of home 
maker and wage-earner, or even carry 
a triple burden with the addition of 
motherhood. 

In our present machine age when 


have earned rightful residence in Amer- 
ica. I am one of those who has always 
believed that our first duty is to safe- 
guard the interests of our own people. 
I also believe in strict enforcement of 
our immigration laws, but in a just and 
humane manner. 

Our Government has always given to 
those who have entered our gates from 
other lands that freedom of opportunity 
and protection of law that it accords to 
its citizens. We have but asked, in re- 
turn, that they observe our laws, show 
their faith in our institutions, and main- 
tain a sympathetic attitude toward our 
form of govérnment. 

Of course there are some immigrants 
who have been permitted to enter 
this country who are seemingly not con- 
cerned with improving their opportuni- 
ties and upholding our institutions. They 
evidently have another purpose. As I 
have often said, I am thankful that these 
ar? comparatively few; for there is no 
place in this country for people who 
come here with intentions other than to 
make their homes in keeping with our 
own standards, and to join with us in 
all our national endeavors. It follows 
that if they do not have the sincere will 
to embrace our principles, then they 
should return to the place from whence 
they came. 


Problem of Deporting 


Aliens Is Discussed 


There are also many others who might 
have come into this country unlawfully. 
Recently, I estimated that there might 
be something like 400,000 of this class 
who had come in here surreptitiously, 
and these we are trying to deport as rap- 
idly as we can possibly do so. During 
the last 10 years we have deported a 
total of 92,157 aliens under warrant pro- 
ceedings, and 95,147 others were per- 
mitted to depart voluntarily, after they 
have been found deportaBle-by our offi- 
cers. While I shall always insist upon 
a vigorous enforcement policy in the 
performance of my duties under the im- 
migration laws of our country, it is my 
intention to avoid spectacular raids and 
sensational methods in accomplishing 
the desired results. 

Another important question that has 
been vividly before us through the past 
few months in particular is that of em- 
ployment. Clearly we have learned the 
need of an expanded and extended Fed- 
eral Employment Service to keep men 
and jobs in closer contacty In addition 
to specific unemployment problems 
which arise from special causes there 
are ever present those normal stimulants 
of unemployed in the form of the yearly 
employment maturity of some 2,000,000 
boys and girls, the movement from 
countryside to city districts, shifting pop- 
ulation, and other economic variations, 
all giving proof of the need of a Fed- 
eral Employment Service, well’ financed, 
properly equipped, and _ efficiently 
adapted to the increasing demands made 
upon it from every State in the Union. 

In connection with this and many 
other topics of wide public interest— 
such as our living costs, the changing 
trends of employment, and pay-roll sta- 
tistics—the work of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Federal Department of 
Labor is of great public importance. 
The collecting, collating, and distribu- 
tion of statistics as to the condition of 
labor, and the gathering and publication 



































Of Travel Asked 
Of House Group 


Passage of Dyer Measure to, 
Promote. Tourist Business 
Advocated at Committee 
Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
expenses in the United States and Travel 
Commiissioners in Canada and Europe at 
$5,000 each plus $5,000 expenses each, 
along with other representatives abroad, 
aggregating $39,000, or an aggregate of 
$55,920 costs under the bill. 

Mr. Bratter said the tourist industry 
is more@highly organized in Europe than 
in the United States. To show the com- 
parative proportions of travel expendi- 
tiffes here and abroad he quoted an in- 
complete expenditure estimate of $839,- 
000,000 a year by Americans traveling 
abroad and of $180,000,000 a year spent 
by foreigners in this country, not includ- 
ing ocean fares. 

Cooperation Is Asked 

Stressing that the travel industry in 
the United States should be recognized 
by the Government as proposed in the 
bill, President Turin, of the International 
Travel Federation, said there should be 
more cooperation between departments, 
mentioning specifically the Immigration 
and Customs Services as instances of 
difficulties in connection with travel here. 
He said there are 64 governments that 
recognize the tourist travel as an in- 
dustry. 

He and Mr. Hatfield spoke along the | 
same lines and Mr. Barrett said with the | 
States and cities spending large sums for | 
tourist encouragement the Federal Gov- | 
ernment should be willing to spend the 
$55,000. Mr. Hatfield said the Federal 
Government recognition would help co- 
ordinate American tourist travel and that 
the travel would help many other busi- 
nesses, including calevede, automobiles, 
travel bag, hotel, and other industries. 

Answering inquiries of Representative 
Burtness (Rep.), of Grand Forks, N. D., 
who wanted to make clear the purpose 
should be only as a clearing house so 
far as the Government is concerned, Mr. 
Lyons, who said his division would be 
the one taking jurisdiction if the bill 
is enacted into law, said there is no idea 
of stepping into the local tourist pro- 
motion fields in the United States, Mr. 
Dyer making the same statement. 

Many Agencies Declared Favorable 

Mr. Turin, who is manager of the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth (Va.) Chamber of 
Commerce Advertising Board and 
Tourist Bureau, said railroads, steam- 
ship lines, automobile associations, bus 
lines, hotels, banks and other travel bu- 
reaus, community advertising associa- 
tions, travel development organizations, 
convention bureau associations, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, publicity bureaus, air 
lines, motion picture organizations, and 
publications want the travel industry in 
this country coordinated, developed and 
stimulated. He said his International 
Federation will assist the Government 
and every travel agency in this work. 

Mr. Turin quoted statistics recently 
compiled by the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, the latest compilation of the kind 
he said, pointing out that during 1929 
while American exports amounted to $5,- 
241,258,000, the expenditures of Ameri- 
can’ tourists at home and _ abroad 
amounted to $4,788,407,000. During the 
same year, he said, according to this 
Missouri Pacific analysis, foreign visi- 
tors to the United States, including those 
from Canada and Mexico, spent an es- 
timated total of $179,520,000, which added 
to the $4,878,407,000 estimated as ex- 
penditures by Americans, swells the 
totals spent by the people of the United 
States and their visitors to considerably 
over $5,000,000,000. Assuming this to 
be about two-thirds of that spent by the 
people of other lands, in their friendly 
travels across _ international borders, 
which would seem to be a fair estimate, 
he said, it means that the travel bill 
of the world is in excess of $7,500,000,000 . 
annually. 

Tourist Dollar Analyzed 
_ He also said this aneiysis of the tour- 
ist dollar distributes the expenditures 
proportionately as follows: Twenty cents 
for transportation costs, including gaso- 
line, garaging, and accessories purchased | 
en route; 25 cents for hotel and other 
accommodations; 25 cents to retail 
stores, largely expended by women for 
such things as linen, lotions, potscards, 
beads, blankets, and a large variety of 
other things; 21 cents to restaurants; 6 
cents to confectioners, and 8 cents to 
theaters and places of amusement. 

He said these figures are approximate, 
but close enough to show fhe tourist 
dollar benefits not one or two classes, 
but goes into a great diversity of chan- 
nels. He added it is estimated that in 
1929 some 12,000,000 automobiles car- 
ried more than 40,000,000 people for 
motor tours in the United States and 
Canada, and in that year alone “our 
great vacation industry accounted for 
an expenditure of approximately $4,- 
000.000,000.” 

Mr. Turin set forth these figures in a 
statement which he and Secretary Hat- 
field filed with the committee on behalf 
of the Travel Federation. He allocated 
the tourists’ vacation expenditures in 
this country as follows: Transportation 
costs, including gasoline, etc., $800,000,- 
000; hotels, ete., $800,000,000; retail 
stores, $1,000,000,000; restaurants, 
$840,000,000; confectioners, $240,000,- 
000, and theaters and amusement places, 
$320,000,000. 


. 








Senate Ratifies Extradition 
Treaty With Germany 


The Senate Jan. 22 ratified a treaty 
between the United States and Germany 
for the extradition of fugitives from jus- 
tice, signed at Berlin on July 12, 1930. 








of information regarding labor interests 
and labor controversies are of assistance 
in gaining an accurate view of the coun- 
try’s condition in these particulars. 

The supervision and improvement of 
naturalization provisions, cooperation in 
the promotion of vocational education, 
and as much participation as possible, 
under the law, in a general program of 
Americ..nization are also among the 
functions of the Federal Department of 
Labor; and I assure you that I consider 
it a great privilege to have immediate 
supervision of these matters in direct 
connection with the Administration’s 
policies. For it is ever our duty to pro- 
mote the welfare of our wage earners. | 
Through their prosperity does the whole 
Nation become prosperous and con- 
tented. Thus I commend these services 
to the confidence of the American peo- 
ple. Through their consummation we 
have the right to expect a continuation 
in our general progress and a happier 
people than ever before. 
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GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 


Procedure Followed in Securing Supplies, Materials 
and Equipment for Departments and Bureaus 
of the Federal Government 





In a series of four articles by N. F. Harrimgn, Executive Chairman of the 
Federal Purchasing Board, printed in the issues of Oct. 28, 29, 30 and 31, 19380, 
the Government’s general purchasing system was explained. In the present 
series the purchasing officers of the various Departments and Bureaus explain 
in detail how the buying is done for these agencies of the Government. 


ARTICLE IX 
By Walter B. Fry, 


Chief, Division of Purchase, Office of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior 

ORMER Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane remarked on one 
F occasion, when referring to the establishment in 1849 of the De- 

partment of the Interior, that each of the other executive depart- 
ments: seemed to have been given a specific assignment, while all the 
activities that remained or which originated thereafter, and could not be 
allocated to the other departments, were arbitrarily assigned to the 
Department of the Interior. Whether or not that explanation is the 
correct one, it at least seems to be as logical as any that might be offered 
for the placement of so many apparently unrelated activities in this one 
branch of the Federal service. There is no common ground upon which 
those activities meet unless it be that they constitute those “fast dis- 
appearing natural resources” of which the Department is the custodian. 
Some of the present bureaus of the Department were established before 
becoming attached to it, while others were created from within the De- 
partment. The General Land Office was established in the year 1812, the 
Indian Bureau in 1832, the Pension Office in 1833, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in 1867, the Geological Survey in 1879, the Bureau of Reclamation 
in 1902, the National Park Service in 1916, while the Alaskan Railroad 
was completed in 1923. Of the other units connected with the Depart- 
ment, St. Elizabeths Hospital was established in 1852, Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital in 1862, and the Howard University in 1867. The Bureau of Mines 
and the Patent Office were a part of the Interior Department organiza- 
tion until a few years ago when they were transferred to the Department 
of Commerce. ‘Within the past year the Pension Office has become a part 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 


In connection with the matter of | 
procurement for the Department it 
may be enlightening, if not particu- 
larly interesting, to locate the several 
units and in a limited way discuss their 
functions. No attempt is made here. 
to align them in the order of their 
importance, or on any other basis. 
The departmental headquarters are in 
the Interior Building at 18th and F 
Streets, Washington, D. C., and in 
that building also are the Washing- 
ton headquarters of all the bureaus 
and estakiishments except St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, which is located on 
Nichols Avenue, beyond Anacostia, D. 
C., Freedmen’s Hospital, located at 
Sixth and Bryant Streets, and How- 
ard University at Howard Place and 
Georgia Avenue. 

a 


stand why it does not simplify its pyo- 
cedure to conform to that of the other 
branches of the Federal service. It 
undoubtedly will do so when this statu- 
tory obligation is removed. The situ- 
ation, however, is not nearly so un- 
satisfactory since the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has decided that the standard 
Government short contract form (No. 
33) meets the demands of Section 3744. 

The Interior Department is also re- 
quired by statute to file a copy of each 
contract made by it in the Returns 
Office, which office has lately been 
transferred, by direction of Congress, 
from the Interior Department to the 
General Accounting Office. This is an- 
other special requirement affecting the 
three departments mentioned above 
and results in a duplication of work 
for the administrative officers through 
the transm:ssion of two copies of each 
contract to the Gencral Accounting Of- 
fice, that is, one copy for the Returns 
Office and the original for accounting 
purposes. It is supposed, in so far 
as the Interior Department is con- 
cerned, that this special requirement 
as to the making of formal contracts 
and filing them in the Returns Office is 
the result of conditions that existed 
during and after the era of the Civil 
War, in connection with the making 
of contracts for Indian and éther sup- 
plies and which, no doubt, at the time 
justified the demand for more pub- 
licity in the making of them than was 
ordinarily given such transactions. For 
that reason it is probable that Con- 
gress enacted the laws now represented 
by Sections 8744 to 3747, inclusive, 
of the Revised Statutes. The De- 
partment as a rule is not required to 
enter into contracts for emergency pur- 
chases, nor for those purchases where 
immediate delivery is made of the arti- 
cle bought, provided payment is ac- 
tually made at the same time; nor is 


* * 


HERE are certain conditions relat- 
ing to the subject of procurement 
which are common to ail branches of 
the Department. For instance, it is 


a legal requirement that the purchase 
of supplies, equipment, services (other 
than personal), and construction work 
be made only after advertising for 
competitive bids. This requirement is 
based on Section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. That 
provision aims to protect the Govern- 
ment in what it pays for the thing 
to be purchased through the public 
solicitation of proposals, and at the 
same time assures all responsible deal- 
ers and manufacturers a fair oppor- 
tunity to obtain contracts. It is more 
than likely that under certain circum- 
stances the needs for advertising is 
looked upon as an unnecessary re- 
striction by the purchasing agent who 
may want to procure a particular prod- 
uct or take a short cut to the accom- 
plishment of his purpose. But, never- 
theless, it is a wise provision. After 
the disbursing agent who pays the 
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bills of the purchasing officer, who at- 
tempts to evade the mandate of Sec- 
tion 3709, has been required by the 
Comptroller General to deposit from 
his personal funds the-amount involved 
in an irregular procurement, he (the 
purchasing officer) promptly joins the 
ranks of those who obey the law with- 
out question. Of course, there are cer- 
tain exceptions to this statute which 
make it a more reasonable require- 
ment, as for instance, the general ex- 
ception applicable to all departments 
which permits purchases to be made in 
emergencies without advertisement— 
but the emergency must be real; then 
there is for the Interior Department 
a provision that any purchase involv- 
ing $100 or less, need not be adver- 
tised. It is quite obvious that when 
an emergency exists, the purchasing 
officer does not have time to solicit 
bids, nor in small purchases is there 
a possible saving for the Government 
throug’ advertising that would justify 
the labor or time involved, nor is it 
worth while: from the standpoint of 
dealers to prepare bids. There is an- 
other general provision which author- 
izes the elimination of advertising 
when the article to ‘be purchased is a 
patented or copyrighted one on which 
competition is not obtainable. A spe- 
cial exception is made for the Indian 
Service in so far'as the purchase from 
Indians of the products of Indian in- 
dustry is concerned. They may be 
bought without advertising. 

Another of the controlling stat- 
utes affecting the Interior Depart- 
ment is Section 3744 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which 
is rather unique in its application, 
since it singles out three of the major 
branches of the Federal Government, 
namely, the Interior, War, and Navy 
Departments, and except to the extent 
that these statutes may have been 
amended, prohibits the procurement of 
supplies and services through the me- 
dium of an ordinary proposal and ac- 
ceptance, as may be done by the other 
departments and independent establish- 
ments. This law directs that for the 
three departments named the proposal 
and acceptance shall be reduced to 
writing in a single instrument and 
signed at the end by both parties ‘to 
the transaction. It is rather difficult 
for those outside of Government cir- 
cles with whom the Interior Depart- 
ment transacts its business, to under- 





Senate Bill to Modernize 
Three Battleships Favored 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

mittee. They, said operating require- 
ments were not considered when this 
provision was included in the 1926 meas- 
ure, and that unwarranted expenses were 
being incurred in carrying it out in pe- 
riods when the Navy does not require 
such a number of enlisted aviation pilots. 

Objection to the amendment, which al- 


lows the Secretary of the Navy to mod- 
ify the 30 per cent requirement, was 
voiced by Representative Vinson (Dem.), 
of Milledgeville, Ga., who said that this 
provision had stimulated aviation inter- 
est throughout the fleet. 


the Department required to make a 
contract when the amount involved 
is less than $100. 

~*~ 


* of 


"THE policies and regulations of the 

Chief Coordinator for Supplies and 
of the several coordinating boards of the 
Bureau of the Budget control the op- 
erations of the Department in so far 
as they are applicable. 

Standard Government forms of Invi- 
tation to Bid, Bid, Contract and Bond 
(bid and performance) for construc- 
tion of public works, supplies, coal 
and telephone are used throughout the 
Department in Washington and in the 
field. Since the recognition by the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States of the standard short form con- 
tract (Standard Form No. 33) as a 
compliance with the requirement of 
Section 3744 of the Revised Statutes 
that contracts for the Department be 
reduced to writing and signed at the 
end by both parties, the contrecting 
work has been very materially simpli- 
fied and expedited, since it may be 
used for supplies or service to the ex- 
tent that the regulations of the several 
bureaus permit. Simplified Practice 
Recommendations of the Department 
of Commerce are accepted for use by 
the Department or ite individual bu- 
reaus when it appears that they will 
prove of advantage to it and the ex- 
tent of the purchases of the particular 
commodities justifies their acceptance 
and use. 

Except for certain standard policies 
enunciated through regulation there 
has been little attempt to standardize 
the purchasing regulations, because the 
diversified interests of the several serv- 
ices do not permit this to be done. 

A resume of the purchases made for 
the Interior Department, including 
both the Washington and field offices, 
indicates that merchandise of almost 
every kind and type is bought and 
used, and a variety of public work con- 
structed by it. The needs are so widely 
diversified as to cover almost every 
character of supplies, material, equip- 
ment, etc., now on thé markets. The 
spread is from needles and pins to 
projects of the magnitude of the 
Hoover (Boulder) and Coolidge Dams. 





The purchasing systems of other 
branches of the Department of the 
Interior will be outlined by Mr. Fry 
in the continuation of his article to 
appear in the issue of Jan. 26. 


|Kansas Asks Congress 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Jan. 23. 


sonable and proper tariff law.” 





citizens,” 





For Tariff on Oil Imports 


Both Houses of the Kansas Legislature 
have unanimously adopted a resolution 
calling upon Congress to enact “a rea- 


The preamble of the resolution recites 
that “the failure of the Congress of the 
United States to ‘enact an adequate tar- 
| iff law on the importation of petroleum 
oil and kindred products is causing finan- 


cial disaster to thousands of independent 
producers in our country, and is resulting 
in the loss of millions of dollars to our 
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Growing Desire 


For Farm Life 
Shown in Cities 


Letters Seeking Information 
On Subject Said to Be Re- 
ceived by Federal Office 
In Large Numbers 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
ployed, he believes. Some of the let- 
ters indicate, Mr. Johnson said, that they 
come from industriel workers who may 
have lost their jobs or are in fear of 
losine them, but are in such a financial 
pesition that they wish to retire and 
live on a country place where they 
can be at peace and also can reduce 


\their expenses by raising a part of 


their food supplies. Some come from 
heads of large families who find them- 
selves unable “to make ends meet” and 
think they might do better in the country. 

If these persons have had no experi- 
ence in farming, Mr. Johnson said, the 
Department usually advises that they 
obtain jobs as hired men in the country 
for a time, preferably in the locality to 
which they expect to move, so that they 
can determine if the life is what they 
think it is and can learn something of 
farm work. 

Nature of Letters 


Most of the letters, according to Mr. 
Cooper, are from persons who want to 
find a place and an occupation where 
they can make a living, save a little 
money, and give their children an” edu- 
cation. The letters come from a wide 
variety of individuals, however, he said, 
some from persons who merely like the 
idea of country life, and some from 
persons who appear to have a consider- 
able amount of capital and wish to en- 
ter agriculture on a large scale. 

Mr. Cooper said he has received re- 
quests for information even from per- 
sons who have the ambitious idea of 
reorganizing the farming system of an 
entire region, putting it on a profitable 
basis, and then selling the rejuvenated 
and profitable lands to those who are 
working them. The objectives in this 
case, he said, are both altruistic and self- 
ish, the promoter wishing to aid the 
people of the region and later make a 
profit for himself by sale of the im- 
proved lands. 

One letter asking for information on 
such a plan came from an official of a 
large railway, Mr. Coéper said. 

Many Return to Farms 

Another type of individual who is re- 
ported to be returning to the farm, but 
only temporarily, is the man who came 
from the country originally and worked 
in the city, but has lost his job, accord- 
ing to Dr. C. J. Galpin, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Farm Population and Rural 
Life. These mostly are returning to the 
neighborhoods from which they came, 
he said. 

A notable instance of this, Dr. Galpin 
said, is in the case of North Carolina 
mill workers, who are said to be return- 
ing in large numbers to the small nearby 
farms because of the closing of mills. 

Occasionally, he added, his division ‘re- 
ceives a letter requesting a loan from the 
Government to finance a return to the 
farm, but no such finances are available, 
even though the person asking it may be 
deserving of help. 


Latin American Offerings 
In United States Increase 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of October, 1929, and other factors, long- 
term Latin American government financ- 
ing in the United States was resumed 
in February, 1930, with the offering of 
a $40,000,000 Cuban public works loan, 
$8,400,000 of which was sold abroad. 

Subsequently the province of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, the Republic of Chile, the City of 
Santiago, Chile, the City of Barranquilla, 
Colombia, and the Republic of Uruguay 
floated long-term loans in the American 
market, which, added to the Cuban issue 
above mentioned, amounted in all to 
$102,512,000. All of the foregoing issues 
were floated within the first five months 
of the year. 

In June, revolutionary disturbances 
broke out in Bolivia, and in the ensuing 
months of 1930 revolutions resulted in 
changes of government in Peru, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Guatemala and unrest 
was also reported in a number of other 
Latin-American countries. These devel- 
opments, together with apprehension 
over the effects of the world-wide cepres- 
sion on the economic and financial posi- 
tion of the Latin-American countries, and 
a weakening in the closing months of 
the year of the bond market in general, 
| brought about such a decline in the mar- 
ket quotations of most Latin-American 
government bonds that long-term financ- 
ing under conditions then existing was 
practically precluded. Accordingly, Latin- 
American government issues publicly of- 
fered in the United States in the latter 
half of the year were confined to three - 
short-term issues of Argentine entities 
amounting to $70,600,000. 

In contrast with the previous year, 
when the public offering of Argentine 
government issues in the United States 
was limited to.one small provincial loan, 
Argentine. issues, mostly short-term 
leans, accounted for over 61 per cent of 
the total in 1930. 





Conference Held on Rules 
Limiting Russian Imports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


This resolution was to the effect that the 
regulations promulgated by the Treasury 
on Nov. 24, in respect to convict-made 
goods, “already have caused a substantial 
disruption of American-Russian trade by 
creating uncertainties which have not 
only prevented the consummation of im- 
portant contracts but constitute a*par- 
ticularly serious obstacle to the continu- 
ance of this trade because of the possi- 
bility of summary embargo apparently 
permitted by the regulations and the lack 
of any specific interpretation of formali- 
ties and credentials required of Ameri- 
can importers engaged in Russian 
trade.” 

There now is pending before the 
Treasury, it was stated, requests of the 
American Manganese Producers Associa- 
tion that an antidumping order should 
be placed ‘against shipments of Soviet 
manganese on the ground that it is be- 
ing sold at a lower price in the United 
States than in Russia and that the Amer- 
ican industry thereby is being injured. 





The importation of products of convict 
and forced labor would be prohibited to 
protect labor and industry, under a bill 
(H. R. 16517) introduced Jan. 23 +d Rep- 
resentative Kendall (Rep.), of Meyers- 
| dale, Pa, ¥ 
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b Of Defaleation Is | 
Held Sufficient 
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North Dakota Supreme 
Court Rules Notice Not State of South Carolina: 
Affected by Maturity of | The South Carolina license tax on ra- 

. : | dio receiving sets is invalid, the Federal 
Certificates of Deposit Court for the Eastern District of South 
Si Mees ices Carolina has held in a_ proceeding 

a: a by Station WBT of Charlotte, 

N. C. 

Communication by radio constitutes in- 
terstate commerce, and the tax amounts 
jto an unlawful interference with such 
| commerce, the opinion ruled. 


State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck. 
FortHUN ScHoot District No. 7 
v. 
H.-P. ALTNER AND GUSTAV FLUGGE. 
North Dakota Supreme Court. 
Appeal from the District Court of Burke | 


County. 
H. A. HANSON and Gro, P. HoMMeEs for | 
respondent; OLAF BRAATELIEN for ap- No. 509. . 
pellants. Before PARKER, Circuit Judge, and CocH- 
Opinion of the Court. | RAN and GLENN, District Judges. 
Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 17, 1931 


ERNEST F. CocHRAN, District Judge.— 





STATION WBT, INc., 
v. 


JosePpH M. PoULNOT ET AL. 
District Court, E. D. South Carolina. 


Burke, C. J.—This is an action on a} 
joint and several depository ae exe- | 
cuted and delivered to the plaintiff by | 


Receiving Sets Are Declared to Be Instruments of Inter- 
state Commerce and Opinion Rules Levy Amounts 
To Unlawful Interference 


Columbia, Jan. 23. 


the United States. The only question, 
therefore, is whether the améunt in con- 
troversy exceeds $3,000. 

The bill seeks an injunction to pro- 
tect the right of the plaintiff to engage 
in interstate commerce without unlawful 

|interference. That right is the subject 
{of the controversy. -In such-cases, the 
jurisdictional amount is not to be tested 
| by the mere immediate pecuniary dam- 
age resulting from the acts complained 
of, but by value of the business to be 
| protected, and the wrong to the prop- 
| erty rights which the complaimant seeks 


| . * 
|to have recognized and enforced. 


| Hunt v. N. Y. Cotton Exchange, 205 
| U. S. 322; Bitterman v. L. & N. R. R., 
| 207 U. S. 205; Berryman v. Whitman 
| College, 222 U. S. 334; Glenwood, etc., v. 
Mutual, ete., 239 U. S. 121; Western A. 
;& R. R. v. R. R. Comm. of Ga., 261 U. 


the First State Bank of Columbus, 


The plaintiff brought suit to enjoin the | S. 264; Packard v. Banton, 264 U. S. 140. 
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Radio Tax: in South Carolina Patent Accord 
Found Invalid by Federal Court: Construed Not to 


Restrain Trade 


Court Holds Stipulation to 
Protect Licensees for 
Toasters Did Not Violate 
Federal or State Law 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul. 


D1AL TOASTER CORPORATION 
v. 
WaATERS-GENTER COMPANY ET AL. 


Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 27611. 
|On rehearing. Original opinion p@blished 
at.V U. S. Daily, 2274, Sept. 24, 1930. | 
| Appeal from Hennepin County. mY 
| KINGMAN, Cross, Morey & CANT for | 
appellant; JAMES E, O’BrIEN for re- 
spondents. 
Opinion on Rehearing. 


Jan. 16, 1931 


legally designated depository of public | defendants from enforcing collection of 
funds, as principal, and H, P. Altner and | taxes on radio sets under the provisions 
Gustav Flugge as sureties. On Nov. 24,/of the act of the Legislature of South 


| Of. Scott v. Donald, 165 U. S. 107. 


Stone, J.—On plaintiff’s petition, the 
ns ; jcase has been reargued on its merits. | 
When we consider the value of the|We adhere to the original opinion, ex- | 
plaintiff’s plant, its gross annual income,/cept for the modification hereinafter 


1928, the said State Bank of Columbus} 


failed, ceased to operate as a bank, and 
has been at all time since in the hands 
of a receiver. 

The plaintiff claims that it deposited 
money in said depository, which is repre- 
sented by certificates of deposit each of 


Carolina of Mar. 31, 1930. An applica- 
tion has been made for an interlocutory 
|injunction before a court of three 
|judges, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 266, Judicial Code (U. 
|S. Code, Title 28, section 381). The 
|facts as developed at the hearing of the 


japplication are substantially as follows: 


laint, all past due, amounting to $3,000 The plaintiff is a corporation under the 
a prays iliseae for that amount. |laws of the State of New York; has ‘its 
The defendants demur to the com-| principal place of business at Charlotte, 
plaint, on the ground that there is a |N. C.; and owns and operates a broad- 


defect of parties defendant, and that the , casting station at Charlotte under li- 
complaint does not state a cause of ac- | cense of the Federal Radio Commission. 


- rerruling the de-| The defendants are all residents and 
Soa te “Gitoke sseedl It is | citizens of South Carolina. _ Plaintiff’s 
claimed that there is a defect of parties | plant or operating kong 7 7 
defendant for the reason, that the re-| Valued at about $100,000. as a 


; |“normal audience” embraced within a 
cast 2 . —o ™ vesmneied O"* determined by a radius of 200 


miles from the City of Charlotte that 
Joint and Several Bond inclades practically all of the State of 

The bond is a joint and several bond, | South Carolina. 
and under section 7407 C. L. 1913, the | Its gross annual income is about $125,- 
plaintiff, on such an obligation, may sue | 999, primarily from advertisers. 


them specifically described in the com- 


action. The statute reads as followS|\t9 reach a South Carolina audience ex- 
(section 7407 C. L. 1913): “Persons sev- | clusively. Aboot $105,000 is from ad- 


erally. liable upon the same obligation | yertisers seeking to reach the entire 


or instrument * * * and persons liable |‘pormal audience” including the South | 


severally for the same debt or demand, | Carolina audience; and about $15,000 is 
although upon different obligations or|from advertisers seeking to reach an 
instruments, may all, or one or more of | audience exclusive of South Carolina. 
them, be included in the same action at | Approximately one-third of its “normal 
the option of the plaintiff.” audience” is in South Carolina. The 


) Of this | 
one or more or all of the obligors in one| apout $5,000 is from advertisers seeking | 


the ratio of its South Carolina audience 
| to its “normal audience,” and the amount 
|received from advertisers seeking to 
reach the South Carolina audience ex- 
clusively, we have no ‘difficulty in reach- 
ing the conclusion that the value of the 
plaintiff’s right to communicate with the 
| South Carolina portion of its audience is 
in excess of $3,000. 
Whitman College, supra. 

other decisians cited above. 


| Tax Is Placed Upon 
| Receiving Sets 


The next question is whether the 
plaintiff has any standing-to attack the 
| constitutionality of the act in question. 
| No tax is laid upon the plaintiff or upon 
| its business or any property owned by it. 
| The tax is laid upon receiving sets 
| owned by the various persons who com- 
| pose a part of plaintiff’s audience, and 
| who may be in a sense styled the plain- 
tiff’s customers. 

It is true that the constitutionality of 
an act cannot be assailed by one who is 
not directly affected by the act; and, as 
a general rule, no person in any business 
has such an interest in possible customers 
|as to enable him to restrain the exercise 
|of proper power of the State upon the 
| ground that he will be deprived of pat- 

ronage. But there are numerous deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court which lead, 


See also the 


Cf. Berryman v.! 


|made. We find no escape from denying | 
| plaintiff the main relief it seeks, a de- 
|ecree of specific performance. There 1s | 
|no occasion, therefore, to pursue that | 
| phase of the case farther. In addition, | 
as well argued for defendant, the case 
| has been tried on the merits and findings | 
|made to the effect that the refusal of | 
defendant Waters-Genter Co. to approve | 
| the proposed licensing contract with the| 
| Fitzgerald Co. was justified. That find- | 
ing we cannot disturb. In view of our 
conclusion on the other and main branch 
of the case, it is hardly necessary to re- | 
| view evidence to justify that conclusion. 
The fact remains, therefore, that the | 
agreement, so far as it may be’ consid- | 
ered a contract, came to an end by its 
|own terms Mar. 1, 1928. 
Former Decision Upheld 

We adhere to our former decision that | 
| we cannot, for the reasons there stated, | 
|award plaintiff the affirmative relief of 
a decree of specific performance. How- 
lever, our rehearing and reconsideration | 
of the whole case has convinced us that, 
jin order to dispose of the whole contro- | 
| versy in this action and to avoid so far 
|as we may the possibility of further liti- 
gation, we should go somewhat farther 
in our decision than we did at first. 


2. For almost a year, the parties oc- | 


|cupied the positions and bore the rela- | 








California has the same statute, viz, 
section 383 Code of Civil Procedure, 
which reads as follows: 
erally liable upon the same obligation 
or instrument * * * and sureties on the 
same or separate instruments, may all 
or any of them be included in the same 
action, at. the option of the plaintiff.” 
See Note 11 to section 383, Kerr’s Calif. 
Code of Civil Procedure, as follows: | 

Plaintiff may, at his election, sue one or 
more or all persons severally liable upon | 
same obligation or instrument. Stearns v.| 
Aguirre, 6 Calif., 176; People v. Edwards, 
9 Calif., 286; People v, Love, 25 Calif., 
520; People v, Evans, 29 Calif., 429; Hurl- 
butt v. N. W. Spaulding Saw Co., 93 Calif., 
55,.58,.28 Pac. 795; Kurtz v. Forquer, 94 
Calif., 91, 29 Pac. 413; London, P. & A. 
Bank v. Smith, 101, Calif., 415, 420, 35 Pac. 
1027; Kreling v. Kreling, 118 Calif. 413, 
420, 50 Pac. 546; Slater v. MeAvoy, 123 
Calif. 437, 440, 56 Pac. 49. See Cridler v. 
Curry, 86 Barb. (N. Y.) 336; Graham v. 
Hoy, 38 N. Y. Supr. Ct. (6 Jones & S.) 506; 
Decker v. Trilling, 24 Wis. 610. 

The plaintiff clearly has the right un- 
der our statute to sue any or all of the 
joint and severally liable obligors at his 
option. 

The defendants claim that the com- 
plaint does not state a cause of action 
for the further reason that at the time 
the notice of default was served upon 
the defendants ‘the certificates of deposit 
were not due and there was no default. 


It is alleged in the complaint, “That on} 


Dec. 9, 1928, and within 90 days after 
closing of said First State Bank the 
plaintiff through its proper officers 
mailed to each of said defendants a 
notice of the insolvency of said bank, 
and its inability to pay to the plaintiff 
the said fund, which said notice was 
mailed at the post office at Columbus, 
N. Dak., addressed to the said defendants 
at their respective post office addresses, 
enclosed in sealed envelopes, the postage 
paid thereon and duly registered in said 
post office.” Thereafter, and on Jan. 7, 
1929, the plaintiff brought an action 
against the defendant on said bond for 
the same deposits. On an appeal of said 
action to this court a demurrer to the 
complaint was sustained upon the 
ground that the certificates of deposit 
were not due and that no action would 
lie until they became due. Forthun 
School District No. 7 v. Altner, 58 N. 
Dak. 673, 227 N. W. R. 190. 
Bank Closed Doors 

After the certificates of deposit be- 
came due the plaintiff brought this ac- 
tion against the defendants upon the 
same bond, alleging in said complaint, 
“That the First State Bank of Columbus, 
N. Dak., is a defunct banking corpora- 
tion; that on Nov. 24, 1928, the said 
First State Bank of Columbus became 
insolvent, closed its doors, ceased to op- 
erate as a bank, and ever since has been 


in the hands of a receiver; that ever! 


since that date it has been and is unable 


to meet its obligations and is, and will | 


be, unable to pay to the said plaintiff 
the funds so deposited with it; that the 


certificates of deposit and each of them | 


are past due; that demand has been made 


upon the receiver of said bank and upon | 


each of said sureties, upon said bond 
te wit, H, P. Altner and, Gustav Flugge, 
said defendants, for the payment of the 
amount due upon said certificates, but no 
part thereof has been paid, except the 
sum of $607.52 
said bank as follows, $303.75 on Jan. 31, 
1929, and $203.75 on Nov. 8, 1929.” It 


appears from this complaint that in the | 


matter of giving notice of default the 
plaintiff did more than he was required 
to do under the contract. Under the 
contract it was required to give notice 
of default to the sureties within 90 days 
after default. In the instant case the 
plaintiff did not wait until there was a 
default, the bank closed on Noy, 24, 1928, 
and has been in the hands of a receiver 
ever since. On Dec. 9, 15 days after the 
bank closed, the plaintiff caused notice 
to be served upon the defendant of the 
insolvency of the said bankeand of its 
inability to pay to the plaintiff the said 
funds so deposited. The complaint shows 
that the plaintiff was acting promptly in 
serving notice of the insolvency of the 
bank, and its inability to pay. It 
brought an action prematurely to re- 
cover on certificates of deposit that were 
not due. It attempted to collect from 
the receiver of said bank and did collect 
$607.52, and it appears from the com- 
plaint that no more can be collected 
from the receiver. Before the bringing 


¢ 


“Persons sev- | 


paid by the receiver of | 


value of the right to communicate with | 
the South Carolina portion of its 
audience is placed by the plaintiff at 
$50.000. There are more than 50,000 
radio receiving sets in South Carolina 
}in actual use and operation. 


Method of Taxing Receiving 


Sets Is Explained 


The proofs show that the art of radio 
|broadcasting consists in transmitting 
electro-magnetic waves set in motion by 
electricity at a station and passing 
through space to numerous recelving In- 
struments. The essential elements in 
such communications consist of the 
transmitter, the connecting medium or 
“ether,” and the receiving mechanism. 
The electro-magnetic waves move at the 
speed of light, and it is impracticable 
to confine them, at least in the present 
state of the art, within State lines. The 
receiving mechanism or receiving set 
detects the oncoming radio waves, and| 
amplifies them into audible sound. 

All radio communication, anywhere in 
the United States, travels actually or 
potentially across State lines, and even 
if certain radio electric wave energy, 
through an accident or otherwise, should | 
lose its force before crossing the State 


line, yet it potentially interferes with| 


other radio communication passing in- 
|terstate. Congress has assumed control 
of all communications by radjo, acting 
through the Federal Radio Commission, 
|which actively and continuously super- 
vises all such communication. 

The South Carolina Radio Tax Act 
was approved Mar. 31, 1930, and took 
effect immediately upon its approval. 
For several months the Tax Commission 
made no serious effort to enforce the 


tax, merely receiving such payments as} 


were voluntarily made, without molest- 


on their constitutional rights, or who 
otherwise failed or refused to pay the 
tax. But the Commission then _ deter- 
|mined upon a policy of drastically en- 
forcing the act and putting into effect 
| the penalizing provisions; and thereupon 
the plaintiff brought this suit, alleging 
that the tax imposed by the act was a 
burden upon interstate commerce and in 
conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States. The act provides that for 
the privilege of owning or operating a 
radio receiving set, an annual license tax 
ranging from $1 to $2.50, varying with 
the value of the set, shall be paid. Every 
person who fails or refuses to make the 
return or to pay the tax required by 
the act is subject to a penalty of $50. 

The taxes imposed are made a first 
preferred lien upon every receiving set, 
and the Commission is authorized to issue 
execution, under which the set may: be 
levied upon and sold in the manner pro- 
vided for delinquent taxes. All persons 
| engaged in the sale, barter, or exchange 
of radio receiving sets are required to 
| keep a record thereof, and for failure 
|to keep such record are subject to a 
penalty of not more than $100, or im- 
|prisonment of not more than 30 days. 
The act provides that the proceeds of 
the taxes and penalties shall be used for 
the buildings, eayinment, and permanent 
improvement of the State tuberculosis 
sanatorium. The act makes no provi- 
sion for the recovery of the taxes upon 
payment thereof. nor is there any other 
provision of South Carolina law which 
| authorizes a recovery. 
| The first question is 
|has inrisdiction of the cause. There ex- 
ists diversity of citizenshin, and the case 
also arises under the Constitution 
achininctitedadainmasemenpnnmiade a 
of this action, demand was made upon 
the receiver of said bank and upon each 
of the said sureties. Indeed, if the 
plaintiff had not given notice to defend- 
ants of the condition of the bank’ until 
| the certificate of deposit became due the 
defendants might have _ reasonable 
grounds for complaint for the object and 
purpose of the giving of the notice, 
which is for the protection of the sure- 
ties, might be defeated. The giving of 
notice of the insolvency of the bank and 
its inability to pay before the plaintiff 
was required to give such notice under 
|the contract was to the advantage of 
the defendants as it gave them more 
time and opportunity to protect them- 
|selves, The notice given in the instant 
|case was a substantial compliance with 
the contract and the order overruling 
‘the demurrer is affirmed. 


in our opinion, inevitably to the conclu-| tionships and consequent obligations set) 


sion that the plaintiff may maintain its 
action if the tax in question is found to 
be unconstitutional. 

Hammer vy. Dagenhart arose under the 
Federal child labor law. Congress, un- 


|up by their agreement. Thereby, they 
created a status the plain duties and ob- 
ligations of which, so long as it existed, 
they cannot now escape. Tod the extent} 
| that they performed their compact dur- | 


|hardly likely that the Supreme Court|ing agreement provided that “in the 


lof the right of the plaintiffs to attack it, 
| right. 


jthe right—Hammer vy. 


der its power to regulate interstate com- | ing the peried when, by their own acts, | 
merce, undertook to forbid the shipment | jt was the fundamental and self-imposed | 
in interstate commerce of the products | jaw of their relation, the parties must 
of child labor. The bill was filed by a| obey it. There is no reason why, to that 
father in his own behalf, and as next| extent, their obligations and duties 
— “a minor sons, employes in a| chould not be ascertained, and so far as 
cotton mill. | judici i venti i ssary, en- 

The Supreme Court held that the act| forced in this action. There is no Tea. 


was unconstitutional, and affirmed the|<on for relegating them to another, and | 
decree of the district court enjoining its | 


ae ee : |the reargument has convinced us that 
meena: 2 1s — cea that caS¢ | the concluding paragraph of our former | 
eee ether the piaintis were 1M) oninion was inadequate to that end. 


a position to attack the law was not di- | <a 
meoiay decided or considered. But it is|, Subdivision VIII of the patent pool- 
event that no licensing agreement * * * 
|has been entered into by Johnson prior 
to the first day of March, 1928, then this 
if there was any serious doubt about such | agreement shall be cancelled and the | 
The case therefore is very per-| parties shall, as nearly as possible; re- 
suasive for the view that they did have |store each other to their status prior to 
Dagenhart, 247| the execution of this agreement.” The 
u. B. 251, | district court should retain jurisdiction 
Pierce v. Society of Sisters arose un- | of the action to enforce that stipulation, 
der the Oregon Compulsory Education| if the parties, guided by their counsel, | 
Act, which with certain exemptions, re-| cannot themselves make satisfactory ap- 


would have decided a law unconstitu- 
tional without considering the question 


of | 


quired every parent, etc., to send chil- 
| dren of certain ages to the public schools. 
The plaintiffs in those cases were cor- 
porations engaged in education, with 
property rights and interests which were 
threatened by the enforcement of the 
act. 
;act was unconstitutional and 
plaintiffs’ business and 


property were 





|cised by the State authorities over the 


tected by injunction.—Pierce v. Society of 
| Sisters, 268 U. S. 510. p 

/ Buchanan y. Warley involved an ordi- 
jnance forbidding colored persons to 
| occupy houses in a 
| major portion by whites. A white man 
;contracted with a colored man to sell 
| Bian property within the inhibited zone, 
; With a clause relieving the purchaser if 
it should prove 
;erty. The white man 
| the contract, claiming that the ordinance 
;} was unconstitutional. Objection 
made that the denial of the constitutional 
| right involved only the rights of colored 
| persons; but the Supreme Court held 
|that the property rights of the white 
;|man were directly and necessarily in- 
| volved, and ee ordinance was declared 
unconstitutional.—Buch y /arley 
bere anan v. Warley, 
| Arizona Law Affecting 


| Aliens Is Tested 


In Truax y. Raich there was involved 


| the constitutionality of an act of Ari-| 
employment of | 


;zona prohibiting the 
| more than a certain percentage of aliens 
| by an employer employing five or more 
;persons. The plaintiff was informed by 
| quirements of the law and because of 
fear of the penalties which would be 
| incurred in case of its violation, he 
| would discharge him from service upon 
| Re law going into effect; and for that 
reason alone, his services being perfectly 
satisfactory. 

The alien brought an action against 


whether this court | the State officers to restrain the en-|has become impossible to apply the con- 


; forcement of the statute, joining his 
employer as a party defendant. It was 
urged that the defendant eould not sue, 
save to redress his own grievances; that 
the servant could not complain for the 
master, and that it was the master who 
was subject to prosecution and not the 
plaintiff. The Supreme Court said, how- 
ever: 

“The act undertakes to operate di- 
rectly upon the employer of aliens, and 
if enforced would compel the employer 
to discharge a sufficient number of his 
emp!oyes to bring the alien quota within 
the prescribed limit. It sufficiently ap- 
pears that the discharge of the complain- 
ant will be solely for the prpose of 
meeting the requirements of the act and 
avoiding threatened prosecution under 
its provisions. It is, therefore, idle to 
call the injury indirect or remote. It is 
| also entirely clear that unless the en- 
‘forcement of the act is restrained the 
complainant will have no adequate rem- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


The Supreme Court held that the| 
that the| 


threatened with destruction through the | 
unwarranted compulsion which was exer- | 


parent and prospective patrons of their | 
\ | schools; and their rights would be pro-| 
ing those persons who elected to stand 


block occupied in the | 


illegal to occupy the prop- | 
sued to enforce} 


was | 


j his employer that by reason of the re- | 


plication of it. 


Further Provisions 
| The agreement further provided, in| 
| subdivision X, under the head of “Con- | 
tingent Provisions,” as follows: 


In the event that * * * and * * * person 
engaged in the business of manufacturing 
and/or selling household electrical appli- 
ances * * * shall directly or indirectly * * * | 
acquire a majority of the common and/or | 
preferred stock of either the Waters-Genter 
Company (defendant) or the Dial Company 
(plaintiff) or shall become financially in- 
terested in or enter into any arrangement 
with the Waters-Genter Co. or the Dial Co. 
| the result of which arrangement is that any 
* * * persons shall receive either directly 
or indirectly the greater proportion of the 
amount saved through such right as either 
the Waters-Genter Co. or the Dial Co. may 
have to manufacture automatie electric bread 
toasters under the Rogers and/or Strite 
patents and any improvements thereon 
without the payment of royalty thereon, 
or in the further event that (b) either 
company shall manufacture such toasters 
under the Rogers and/or Strite patents and 
shall sell said toasters to or through any of 
such * * * persons without payment of roy- 
alties thereon by said * * * persons under 
the terms of said patent pooling agreement, 
or in the further event that (c) any such 
|toasters so manufactured by either the 
| Waters-Genter Co, or the Dial Co, are sold 
to others than the ultimate users or bona 
fide jobbers, wholesalers or retailers, then 
in any such events the Waters-Genter Co. 
or the Dial Co., whichever shall be em- 
braced within the terms of any of the afore- 
said contingencies, shall pay into said roy- 
alty account for each toaster which, except 
for this paragraph, would be manufactured 
jor sold free of royalty under the Rogers 
and/or Strite patents or any improvements 
thereon, a royalty equal to the average roy- | 
alty per toaster payable under the licensing | 
agreements made under the provisions of 
paragraph IV hereof. 
| Royalty Agreement 

In an earlier paragraph, provision had 
been made for the setting up of a roy- 
!alty account into which the anticipated 
|royalties were to go pending division. 
| Plaintiff was to have 43 per cent and de- 
|fendant 57 per cent of the moneys as 
|distributed from that account. No li- 
|censing agreement having been made, it 


cluding mandate of subdivision X, above 
| quoted, that the payments thereby pro- 
| vided for should be of a royalty “equal 
to the average royalty per toaster pay- 
able under the licensing agreement,” 
which it was anticipated would be made. 
But that, in our judgment, does not re- 
|lieve defendant from the obligation to 
| account for its handling and use of both 
patents during the period the agreement 
was in force, 

| Nothing in the foregoing shall’ be con- 
| sidered as a final construction by us of 
|subdiwision X of the agreement, which 
|we have quoted at length. 
| have the benefit of findings sufficient to 
|enable us to apply its somewhat involved 
| provisions to the facts to which it is 
}claimed to be applicable. Neither have 
we had the aid of argument of counsel 
jdirected to the precise issue of the 
| proper construction of subdivision X in 


its application to the facts, whatever 


{ 


We do not} 








they may be. 
The point is that, all other issue aside, 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Constitutional law—Departments of Government—Delegation of judicial and leg- 
islative powers to Department of Industrial Relations—Arbitrary powers—Reg- 
ulation of clothes cleaning establishments— ~ 

A Califgrnia statute requiring a license for the operation of a clothes cleaning 
establishment, and empowering the State Department of Industrial Relations to 
grant and revoke licenses and to prescribe rules and regulations and specifica- 
tions governing the construction, equipment, maintenance and operation of such 
establishments deemed necessary to protect life and property against fire 
menace, is not void on the ground that it confers unlimited or arbitrary powers 
upon such Department and invests it with judicial and legislative powers, since 
the statute prescribes the required dimensions, height and location of the build- 
ing in which the establishment is to be operated and sets forth, in detail, the 
plans and specifications of the plants and leaves but little to the discretion of the 
Department in so: far as the buildings, material, equipment and machinery is 
concerned. 

Carter et al. v. Stevens, State Fire Marshal of Calif., etc.; Lewis et al. v. 
Same; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 11958, Dec. 31, 1930. 


Constitutional law—Due process—Licensing of clothes cleaning establishments— 


A California statute prohibiting the operation of a clothes cleaning establish- 
ment without a license and requiring compliance with rules, regulations and 
specifications prescribed by the Department of Industrial Relations is not viola- 
tive of the due process clause. 

Carter et al. v. Stevens, State Fire Marshal of Calif., etc.; Lewis et al. v. 
Same; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 11958, Dec. 31, 1930. 


aoe to jury trial—Murder case—Substitution of alternate for regular 
uror— 

Where two alternate jurors were selected at the commencement of a murder 
case because it appeared that the case would be somewhat protracted, under 
California statutes providing therefor, and the alternates took the necessary 


oaths, assumed their places in the box with the regular jurors and heard all the 
evidence introduced upon the trial, the substitution of one of the alternates, 
dufting the trial, for a regular juror on such regular juror’s disclosure to the trial 
judge that she personally know two of the witnesses who had testified on behalf 
of the defendant and that she was prejudiced against such witnesses and their 
testimony, pursuant to a stipulation of counsel, and the court’s‘refusal to order 
a mistrial, did not deprive the defendant of his constitutiona] right to a trial by 


jury, since the defendant’s right under the Constitution was to a fair and im- 
partial jury and not to a jury composed of any particular individuals. 

People of the State of California v. Howard; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 2284, Dec. 
31, 1930. ; 


Master and servant—Employment contract—Agreement as to subsequent em- 
ployment—Restraint of freedom of occupation— 

A provision of an ice wagon driver’s employment contract by which he agreed 
that he would not, for a period of five years after the termination of the employ- 
ment, engage directly or indirectly in any branch of the ice business in the city 
in which he worked for the employer, was valid and enforcible by way of an in- 
junction restraining the employe from engaging, during such period, in business 
for wean and selling ice over the same route which he had covered for the 
employer. 


Walker Coal & Ice Co. v. Love; Mass. Sup. Jud, Ct., Jan. 7, 1931. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 


In Full Text in This Issue 


Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction—Amount in controversy— 


Where the right of the plaintiff to engage in interstate commerce without 
unlawful interference is the subject of controversy, the amount involved which 
determines the jurisdiction of the Federal courts is not to be tested by the mere 
immediate pecuniary damages resulting from the acts complained of, but by 
the value of the business to be protected, and the wrong to the property rights 
which the complainant seeks to have recognized and enforced; North Carolina 


radio station held entitled to maintain 
enjoin operation of a South Carolina 


Station WBT, Inc., v. Poulnot, etc., et al. 


3578, Jan. 24, 1931. 


a proceeding in the Federal courts to 
license tax on radio receiving sets.— 
(D. C., E. D. S. C.)—V U. S. Daily, 


Equity—Jurisdiction—Property rights—Suit by broadcaster to enjoin license tax 


on radio receiving sets— 


Where a South Carolina license tax on radio receiving sets was laid upon sets 
owned by various persons who composed a part of the audience of a North 
Carolina radio station, the station’s property rights were directly affected by 
the tax and it, therefore, had a standing in a court of equity to protect those 
rights and might seek to enjoin the enforcement of the tax law, since the direct 
and necessary result of the imposition of the tax was to impair the value of the 


radio station’s business.—Station WBT, 


Inc., v. Poulnot, ete., et al. (D. C., E. 


D. S. C.)—V U. S. Daily, 3578, Jan. 24, 1931. 


Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Patent 


pooling agreement—Stipulation preclud- 


ing parties from selling for less or by easier terms than licensee— 


Where the main purpose of a patent pooling agreement was to procure licens- 
ing agreements and the only price fixing provision of the patent pooling agree- 
ment was a stipulation that neither party could sell any article manufactured 
under the pooled patents “at a price or on terms less than the lowest price stated 
in said licensing agreements,” the patent pooling agreement was not an unlaw- 
ful attempt to restrain trade under either the Federal law or the law of Minne- 
sota, since the parties by such stipulation merely bound themselves to protect 
their licenses against a species of competition by themselves which would have 
been unfair as to the licensees.—Dial Toaster Corp. v. Waters-Genter Co. et al. 
(Minn. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3578, Jan. 24, 1931. 


Surety bonds—Highway contractor’s bond—Construction as bond of indemnity 
and not insurance contract-—Action on bond by county— 

A highway contractor’s bond which was conditioned on the contractor’s com- 
pliance with the construction contract and the payment of “all sums of money 
which may be due for Jabor performed or materials supplied and furnished” did 
not entitle the county as obligee to recover from the surety the amount for which 
the contractor was indebted for labor and material, after the construction of the 
highway and the county’s payment to the contractor therefor, since the bond was 
not a contract of insurance on which the county could recover on the theory that 
it had an insurable interest in view of a fund for the benefit of unpaid laborers 
and materialmen and the public interest requiring the payment of persons who 
have contributed labor or material toward the construction of a public highway, 
but was a bond of indemnity.—County of Montgomery v. Ambler-Davis Co. et al. 
(Pa. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3578, Jan, 24, 1931. 


Surety bonds—Default—Notice to surety of default—School district depository’s 
bond—Notice before maturity of certificates of deposit— 

A school district’s notice to the surety on its depository’s bond 15 days after 
the bank had closed informing the surety that the bank was insolvent and was 
unable to pay the district the funds on deposit; was a substantial compliance 
with a provision of.the bond providing for 90 days’ notice of “default,” and en- 
titled the district to recover from the surety the amounts of certificates of de- 


posit, although the certificates had not matured at 
Forthun School District No. 7 v. Altner et al. 


Daily, 3578, Jan. 24, 1931. 


the time of the notice.— 
(N. Dak. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. 


Patents 


Patents—Pooling agreements—Obligation of assignee to account for handling 


and use of patents— 


Where the main purpose of a patent p e n 
was to procure licensing agreements, 


assigned his patent to the other, 


ooling agreement under which one party 
the fact 


that no licensing agreement was entered into, did not relieve the assignee from 
the obligation to account for its handling and usé of both patents during the 


period the agreement was in force.—Dial Toaster Corp, v. 
(Minn. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 8578, Jan. 24, 1931. 


al. 


Waters-Genter Co. et 
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one Max McGraw, alleged tc be a “per- 
son engaged in the business uf manufac- 
turing and/or selling household electri- 
cal appliances” of the kind aimed at by 


the subdivision X, took over the control 
of defendant by stock ownership soon 
after the agreement of Mar. 17, 1927, 
was entered into, and by reason of that 
and the subsequent conduct of defend- 
ant’s business in relation to the involved 
patents, subdivision X is claimed to have 
become applicable on behalf of plaintiff. 
The issues so raised we do not decide. 
We consider it the better course to re- 
mand the case to the trial court to re- 
tain jurisdiction and by the framing of 
appropriate issues and such evidence, if 
any, as may be needed or properly of- 
fered to decide by appropriate findings 
of fact and conclusions of law the issue 
as to what, if any, relief plaintiff is e1- 
titled to under subdivisions VIII and X 
of the determinative agreement. 
Price Fixing Agreement 

3. The conelusions so reached would 
not be permissible were the patent pool- 
ing agreement open to condemnation as 
an unlawful attempt to restrain trade 
under either Federal or State law. That 
point we have considered, and hold that 
the agreement cannot be so condemned. 


, 


* 


The only price fixing agreement it con- 
tains is a stipulation that neither party 
would sell. any toaster manufactured un- 
der the pooled patents “at a price or on 
terms less than the lowest price statec 
in the price maintenance clause of any 
licensing agreement made under it, “or 
on more favorable terms to the customer 
than those authorized or stated in said 
licensing agreements.” By that stipula- 
tion the parties simply bound themselves 
to protect their licensees against a 
species of competition by _ themselves 
which the licensees would have rather 
plain reason for regarding as _ unfair. 
Inasmuch as the agreement involved 
patents and the rights of the patentees, 
we are required by plain policy to fol- 
low the holdings of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. That tribunal re- 
fuses to condemn as an unlawful re- 
straint of trade agreements concerning 


trade restraint and monopoly than the 
one now before us. Bement & Sons v. 
|Natl. Harrow Co., 186 U. S. 70, 46 L. 
Ed. 1058; U. S. v. Genl. Electric Co., 272 
U. S. 476, 71 L, Ed. 362. 





The case will be remanded for further 
proceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion. 

So ordered, 





|tice Van Devanter, \ 
| Reynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. 


|America et al. 


patents having more of the elements of | 
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Bond for Highway 
Is Ruled Contract 
For Indemnity 


Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
Rules Such Undertaking 
Did Not Constitute Insur- 
ance Contract 


State of Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia. 
COUNTY OF MONTGOMERY 
Vv. 
AMBLER-DAVIS COMPANY AND THE 
METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW York. 


Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 
Nos. 96 and 118, Jan. Term, 1931. 


Appeals from judgments of Court of 
Common Pleas of Montgomery County. 


Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 5, 1931 
ScHAFER, J.—The County of Mont- 
gomery brought this action against Am- 
bler-Davis Company as principal obligor, 
and the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company as surety, on a bond executed 


| by them to it in connection with the gon- 
| struction of a public highway by the c&m- 


pany first named. The defendants filed 
affidavits of defense in the nature of cet: 
murrers and upon the questions of law 
thus raised the court below entered judg- 
ments in their favor; the county has ap- 
pealed. 


The bond was given in the sum of 
$190,992. It recites the contract be- 


| tween the county and the principal ob- 
|ligor for the building of the road. 


Its 
first condition is that the Ambler-Davis 
Company shall faithfully comply with 
the contract, which it is admitted it has 
done, and has been paid by the county 
in full. The second reads as follows: 


“It is a further condition of this bond 
that.if the principal obligor shall and 
will promptly pay, or cause to be paid, 
to any person, partnership or corpora- 
tion, all sums of money which may be 
due for labor performed or materials 
supplied and furnished in and about the 
performance of the work covered by the 
above-mentioned contract, as provided 
by law, then this obligation to be void, 
otherwise to be and remain in full force 
and virtue.” 

Plaintiff’s Claim 

In its statement of claim plaintiff al- 
leges that the latter clause of the obli- 
gation is a contract of insurance 
whereby the defendants for a valuable 
consideration, undertook and promised 
to pay to it a sum equal to all sums of 


|}money which thereafter might become 


due and remain unpaid for labor per- 
formed and materials furnished in the 
performance of the work covered by the 
contract for the construction of the 
highway. The statement declares that 
certain persons, naming them, have not 
been paid for their labor and materials 
and that there is due to them the sum 
of $61,798.97. 

It is averred that plaintiff is under 
no obligation, legal or equitable, to any 
of the persons unpaid, but that it has 
an insurable interest in the performace 
by: the Ambler-Davis Company aes 
obligations to them “in that the pro- 
vision of a fund out of which laborers 
and materialmen may be paid tends t 
insure bidding by responsible eubcoit 
tractors and the better performance o 
their subcontracts; in that the interests 
of the county and the safety of the pub- 
lic are jeopardized by the outstanding 
temptation to acts of violent resentment 
growing out of the nonpayment of the 
just claims of laborers and material- 
men; in that it is contrary to sound 
morals and good policy that the plain- 
tiff should be compelled to accept and 
utilize work and material for which just 
payment has not been made; and in that 
the officers of the county are public of- 
ficials who owe a duty of protection to 
the interests of all those the fruit of 
whose labor and material is enjoyed by 
the county. The plaintiff avers that said 
insurable interest is the basis of the 
contract of insurance embodied in the 
writing obligatory pleaded.” 

The argument made in plaintiff’s be- 
half, both in brief and at bar, is based 
on the premise that the bond in suit is 
not merely a contract of indemnity but 
is also one of insurance. It probably 
would be possible to join two such pro- 
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Journal of the 


Supreme Court of the 
United States 


Jan, 23, 1931 
Present: The Chief Justice, Mr, Jjus- 
Mr. Justice! @ic- 
us- 
tice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr, 
Justice Roberts. 

Robert E. McCabe, of Charleston, ws 
Va., and Roy L. Fernald, of Winterport, 
Me., were admitted to practice. 

No. 16. ~The State of Florida et al., ap- 
pellants, v. The United States of America 


jet al; 


et 
of 


No. 17. 
al., appellants, v. 
America et al.; and 

No. 18. Wilson Lumber Company of 
Florida, appellant, v. The United States of 
Motions to withhold the 
issuance of the mandates submitted by Mr, 
Blair Foster for the appellee, Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company, and the Georgia 
Public Service Commission with leave to. the 
appellants to file an opposition thereto 
within five days, on motion of Mr. H. P, 
Adair for the appellants. 

No. 37. International Paper Company, pe- 
titioner, v. The United States. Mandate 
granted on motion of Mr. Montgomery B, 
Angell for the petitioner. 

No. 63. Abie State Bank, appellant, v. 
Charles W. Bryan, Governor of the State 
of Nebraska, et al, Argument continued by 
Mr. C. A. Sorensen and Mr. Charles E. Ab- 
bott for the appellee, Charles W. Bryan, 
Governor, et al.; by Mr. William J. Hotz 
for the intervening appellees, Mary E, 
Gandy et al., und concluded by Mr. Frank 
H. Gaines for the appellant. 

No, 66. Northport Power & Light Com- 
pany, appellant, v. Roland H. Hartley, as 
Governor of the State of Washington, et 
al. Argument commenced by Mr. O. C, 
Moore for the appellant. The Court de- 


Brooks-Scanlon Corporation 
The United States 


|clined to hear further argument. 


No. 71, Michael Adam, petitioner, v. New 
York Trust Company, Trustee. Argued by 
Mr. Charles Rosen for the respondent and 
case submitted by Mr. Michael Adam, pro 
se, and Mr, Richard A. Dowling for the 
petitioner. 

No. 72. B. K. Isaacs, as Trustee, etc., v, 
Hobbs Tie & Timber Company. Arg nent 
commenced by Mr. William R. Watki Ne 
Isaacs, Trustee, and by Mr. John R. Duty 
for Hobbs Tie & Timber Company. Ad- 
journed until Jan. 26 next at 12 a | 
when the day call will be: Nos. 72, 73, 
114; 76, 77, 79 (and 80), 81, 82 and 87, 


e. 








AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT 


South Carolina 
Levy on Radios 
Is Ruled 


Receiving Sets Declared In- 
struments of Interstate 
Commerce; Tax Termed 
_Unlawful Interference 








A. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
edy, and hence we think that the case 
falls within the class in which, if the 
unconstitutionality of the act js shown, 
equitable relief may be had.” 

The court, therefore, held that the 
plaintiff could maintain an action and 
sustained his contention that the act was 
unconstitutional—_T?uax v. Raich, 239 
U.S. 38. 

In Savage v. Jones the plaintiff manu- 
factured in Minnesota certain products 
which he sold and shipped-to retailers 
in Indiana, where the product was sold 
by them in the original package. A 
statute of Indfana required of every 
person selling or offering such products 
for sale in that State to file certain 
statements and certificates; that there 
showkd be affixed to every package a label 
of iy: tontents, etc., with penalties for 
nongompliance. ve 
e's plaintiff brought his suit against 
t State officers to enjoin them from 
prosecuting the person selling his prod- 
ucts. The position was taken that the 
plaintiff showed no ground of equitable 
relief, as no action was threatened 
against him. 

The statute was held constitutional, 
but the right of the plaintiff as having 


Are Presented Herein. BEING 
BY THE UNitTep States DAILY 


Proceeds from Royalty Oil Sale 


Held Not Taxable as Capital Gain 





Invalid Circuit Court of Appeals Rules That Money Received Under 


Oil and Gas Lease Is Ordinary Income for 
Purposes of Taxation 





The proceeds from the sale of oil 
which a taxpayer had received as 
royalty was taxable as ordinary in- 
come and not as a capital gain, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Cirewit has held. 

(The publication of the full text 
of the opinion in the dbove case of 
Alexander v. King was begun in 
the issue of Jan. 28.) The text con- 
cludes as follows: 


The petitions allege that thg income 
arose from “the sale of oil and gas pro- 
duced” which had been owned by them 
for more than two years. Plaintiffs did 
own the land, or mineral rights therein, 
for more than two years; but did they 
own the oil thereunder until it was re- 
duced to possession, which was within 
two years? The answer must be found 
in the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of Oklahoma. Poe v. Seaborn, ; 
S. ; Crooks v. Harrelson, as a 

. both decided Nov. 24, 1930. The 
Oklahoma decisions are in complete har- 
mony with, and rely for their authority 
upon, the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in Ohio Oil Com- 
pany v. Indiana, 177 U. S. 190. The 
leading Oklahoma case is that of Rich 
v. Donaghey, 71 Okla. 204, 177 P. 86, 
3 A. L. R. 352, in which the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma defined the rights 
of landowners to oil and gas underneath 
their land. 


Rights and Title 
To Oil Land Explained 

















a standing in the court of equity was 
sustained. : 

The court held that the sale and ship- 
ment by plaintiff to his purchasers in 
Indiana constituted interstate com- 
merce in the freedom of which from any 
unconstitutional burden, he had a direct 
interest, and that the protection ac- 
corded to this commerce by the Bederal 
Constitution extended to the sale by the 
receiver of the goods in the original 
packages; and that an attack upon this 
right of the importing purchasers to sell 
in the original packages bought from 
the plaintiff not only would be to their 
prejudice, but inevitably would inflict 
injury upon the plaintiff by reducing 
his interstate sales; a result to be 
avoided only by compliance with the act 
by filing the statement and affixing the 
labels it requires. The court concluded 
that the plaintiff was entitled to relief 
against enforcement, if the demands 
were illegalt—Sayage v. Jones, 225 
U.S. 501. 

Holds Business Impaired 

We have been unable to distinguish the 
case at bar in principle from the cases 
cited. Here the plaintiff was engaged 
in interstate commerce. The value of 
its business is impaired, and if the 
amount of the tax should be_ inereased 
may ke destroyed, by unlawful exac- 
tions made upon the owners of radio re- 
ceiving sets. The power to tax is the 
power to destroy. If the State can levy 
a small tax, it can lay a tax which would 
be prohibitive. The direct and neeessary 
result of the imposition of the tax in 
que@ion is to impair the value of the 
plaintiff’s business and a heavier tax 
might destroy it entirely. We are con- 
strained to hold therefore that the plain- 
 tigf’s property rights are directly af- 
féered by the tax in question, and it has 
a standing in a court of equity to pro- 
tect its rights. 

It has not been contended that the 
plaintiff has any adequate remedy at 
law. It is perfectly apparent that no 
matter how much the tax may impair 
the plaintiff’s property rights, or even 
if its business should be utterly de- 
stroyed, it would have no remedy at law 
for damages or otherwise. The law makes 
no provision by which anyone can pay 
the tax and recover it. But even if it 
did provide that the owner might pay 
the tax and recover it, nevertheless, it 
would be utterly impracticable for the 
plaintiff to arrange with the various 
owners of more than 50,000 radio sets 
and pay the tax for them, Such a course 
would involve such a multiplicity of suits 
and be so enormously expensive as to be 
practically prohibitive. But it is un- 
necessa'y to pursue this branch of the 
subject any further. There is no remedy 
at law provided for any person whose 
rights may be violated by this act. 

Ruled Interstate Commerce 

There can be no doubt that communi- 
cations by radio constitute interstate 
commerce. It has been so held by nu- 
merous courts, and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States de- 


_The court said, in part: “By 
virtue of such ownership they had, on 
; account of the ‘vagrant and fugitive na- 
ture’ of the substances, constituting ‘a 
sort of subterranean ferae naturae,’ 
* * * no absolute right or title to the 
oil or gas which might permeate the 
strata underlying the surface of their 
j land, as in the case of coal or other 
solid minerals fixed in, and forming a 
part of, the soil itself * * * But withre- 
spect to such oil and gas they had certain 
rights designated by the same courts as| 
a qualified ownership thereof, but which 
may be more accurately stated as exclu- 
sive right, subject to legislative control 
against waste and the like, to erect 
structures on the surface of their land, 
and explore therefor by drilling wells 
through the underlying strata, and to 
take therefrom and reduce to possession, 
and thus acquire absolute title as per- 
sonal property to such as might be found 
and obtained thereby. This right is the 
proper subject of sale, and may be 
granted or reserved. * * * The right 
so granted or reserved, and held sepa- 
rate and apart from the possession of 
the land itself, is an incorporeal here- 
ditament; or, more specifically, as desig- 
nated in the ancient French, a’ profit 
a prendre, analogous to a profit to hunt} 
and fish on the land of another.” 

Turning then to the rights granted 
under a tease similar to the one here 
involved, the court said: 2 

“In other words, it was a grant of the 
exclusive right for the time specified to 
take all the oil and gas that could be 
found by drilling wells upon thé particu- 
'lar tract of land, with the accompanying 
incidental right to occupy so much of 
the surface as required to do those 
things necessary to the discovery of and 
for the enjoyment of the principal right 
so to take oil or gas. No more nor 
greater right, except perhaps as to dura- 
tion, with respect to oil and gas, could 
be granted. Although there had been in 
terms a purported conveyance of all the 
oil and gas in the place, yet, by reason 
of the nature of these substances, no 
title thereto or estate therein would have 
vested, but only the right to search for 
and reduce to possession such as might 
be found; and when reduced to posses-} 
sion, not merely discovered, title thereto 
and an estate therein as _ corporeal 
properly would vest.” 

In Carter v. Rector, 88 Okla. 12, 210 
Pac. 1035, the question was whether a 
bonus of $390,000 paid for a lease on 
producing property was—income or a 
capital gain under the Oklahoma income 
tax law.e The court held it was income 
which did not arise from conversion of 
a Capital asset; that a conversion or sale 
of oil or gas “can only be accomplished 
when in place by the sale of the land 
containing it.” To the same effect, on 
the same facts, see Carter v. McCauley, 
97 Okla. 255, 225 P. 527. 


Possessive Right Is 
Given Clarification 
Rich v. Donaghey has been repeatedly 











to the rights of surface owners to oil or 
gas underneath their land: 

“Without pausing to weigh the rea- 
soning of the opinions of the Indiana 
court in order to ascertain whether they 
in every respect harmonize, it is appar- 
ent that the cases in question, in accord 
with the rule of general law, settle the 
rule of property in the State of Indiana 
to be as follows: Although in virtue of 
his proprietorship the owner of the sur- 
face may bore wells for the purpose of 
extracting natural gas and oil, until 
these substances are actually reduced by 
him to possession he has no title what- 
ever to them as owner. That is, he has 
the exclusive right on his own land to 
seek to acquire them, but they do not 
become his property until the effort has 
resulted in dominion and control by ac- 
tual possession.” 

The Supreme Court of California has 
recently explored the same question and 
reached a conclusion in accord with Rich 
v. Donaghey and Ohio Oil Company v. 
Indiana. Stevenot v. Associated Oil 
Company et al., decided Dec. 13, 1930; 
Bandini Petroleum Company v. The Su- 
perior Court, decided Nov. 29, 1930. 
The Supreme Court of Kansas follows 
Ohio Oil Company v. Indiana, and in 
Bellport v. Harrison, 123 Kans. 310, 255 
P. 52, held that— 

“The ordinary and legal meaning of 
the word ‘royalty’ as applied to an exist- 
ing oil and gas lease, is the compensa- 
tion provided in the lease for the privi- 
lege of drilling and producing oil and 
gas, and consists of a share in the oil 
and gas produced. It does not include 
a perpetual interest in the oil and gas 
in the ground.” 

Authorities might be multiplied, but 
Rich v. Donaghey exhausts the prior 
Oklahoma decisions; Ohio Oil Company 
v. Indiana cites many authorities then 
existing, and in the Stevenot and Ban- 
dini cases the California Supreme Court 
has gathered the recent cases from oil- 
producing States. Further citation here 
would duplicate work already well done. 


Finds Ownership Arose 


In Two-year Limitation 


From these authorities the conclusion 
is clear that the plaintiffs did not own 
the oil before it was reduced to posses- 
sion; their ownership of the oil arose 
within the two-year limitation of the 
statute, and they are not entitled to exer- 
cise the election afforded by section 206 
of the Revenue Act of 1921, or by section 
208 of the 1924 and 1926 Acts. It is 
true that, through ownership of the land, 


|they owned a property interest in the 


oil and gas, the right to search for and 
appropriate, clearly defined in the above 
cases and aptly described by Judge Phil- 
lips in his dissenting opinion in Leydig 
v. Commissioner (C. C. A. 10) 43 F. 
(2d) 494, as “a species of incorporeal 
hereditament.” 

But this right was not sold, as was 
done in the Murphy and Reynolds cases, 
supra, but retained. Plaintiffs argue 
that, by the making of a lease, they in 
effect sold their right to explore for a 
consideration payable in .installments, 
just as much as one who sells his royalty 
interest for a present consideration. But 
the difference is that between an outright 
sale and lease for a term. A land- 
owner has the incorporeal right to search 
for aoe take described in the authorities 
cited. 

He can exercise that right in person, 
or through another on such terms as are 
agreeable to him and his lessee. But in 
either event he exercises his right. . He 
can sell the right, in which event he has 
parted forever with it. Royalty is com- 
pensation for an exercise of the right. 
Again the difference is between the sale 
of a farm, and a contract transferring 
the right to use it for a term. Further- 
more the cases of plaintiffs are founded 
on the sale of oil and gas, and not the 
sale of a right to explore. 


Other Cases Declared to 


Present Close Analogies 


While the question presented seems 
not to be difficult on principle, the case 
of Ferguson v. Commissioner, supra, is 
the only case directly in point; but there 
are other cases which present close 
analogies. Under the Act of June 28, 
1906, which dealt with the Osage Tribe 
of Indians, the mineral rights were re- 
served for the use of the Tribe, but the 
income therefrom was distributable to 
the individual members of the Tribe. In 
Work v. Mosier, 261 U. S. 352, the ques- 
tion arose whether the bonuses paid for 


fining interstate commerce necessarily | followed in Oklahoma. Dunlap v. Jack-|0il leases should be treated as property 


lead to that conclusion.—Gibbons v.' Og- 
den, 9 Wheat. 1, 189. 


son, Okla. 
v. Rockwell, 


, 219 P. 314; Dill 
Okla. 220 P. 














’ 


reserved for the use of the Tribe, or as 
income therefrom. The question was 


Pensacola Tel. Co. v. Western Union,| 620, and by the Eighth Circuit Court|thus presented of whether a bonus was 


96 U. S. 1; Blumenstock v. Curtis, 
U. S. 4386; Western Union v. Speight, 254 
U. S. 17; Whitehurst v. Grimes, 21 Fed. 
(2d), 787; General Electric v. Federal 
Radi Comm., 31 Fed. (2d) 630; U. S. 
v. American Bond, etc., 31 Fed. (2d) 448, 
454; Technical Radio Laboratory v. Fed- 
=. Radio Comm., 36 Fed. (2d) 111; 
Wity of New York v. Federal Radio 
Comn., 36 Fed. (2d) 115. 

The plaintiff contends that all radio 
communication is necessarily interstate, 
and in the present state of the art, this 
appears to be correct. However, it is 
not inconceivable that radio communica- 
tion may in the future be so perfected 
that it may be confined strictly intra- 
state; but we do not consider it neces- 
sary to make any ruling upon that point 
now. Certainly under the facts of the 
present case, the plaintiff, through its 
broadcasting plant, is engaged in inter- 
state commercé, The receiving sets in 
South Carolina are essential to the re- 
ception of the communications by the 
South Carolina audience. In other words 
the receiving sets are absolutely éssen- 


tial instrumentalities of the interstat 
" a e 
commerce in which the lainti i - 
plaintiff is en 


os med to State’s Right to Tax 

e only question remaining is 

the State has the right to ies ree 
these instruments of interstate com- 
merce, Under the numerous decisions 
of the Supreme Court there can be only 
one answer. Those decisions hold that 
Congress has the power to regulate in- 
terstate commerce; that that power is 
necessarily exclusivé- whenever the sub- 


jects are national in their character or| incidental tax to pay the expenses of the 


admit only of ong uniform system or 
plan of regulation; and that where the 
power of Congress to regulate is exclu- 
sive the failure to regulate indicates the 
will that it shall be left free from any 
restrictions or impositions; and any reg- 
ulation of the subject by a State, except 
in matters of local concern, is repug- 
nam to such freedom, and that no State 
car compel a party, individual, or cor- 
poration to pay for the privilege of en- 

saing in interstate commerce, and that 
awastate has no power to lay any burden 
in any form,.by taxation or otherwise, 


v. Thompson, 204 F. 955. And it isin 
accord with the decisions of the Su- 
preme Courteof the United States in 
Ohio Oil Company v. Indiana, supra; 
Lindsey v. Natural Carbonic Gas Co., 
220 U. S. 61; Oklahoma v. Kansas Nat. 
Gas Co., 221 U. S. 229, and Walls v. 
Midland Carbon Co., 254 U. S. 300. The 
Ohio Oil Company case is the leading 
case on this subject; the distinction be- 
tween oil and gas and coal or ore is dis- 
cussed, and the court thus concludes as 





upon interstate commerce or its instru- 
mentalities, 

Robbins v. Shelby, etc., 120 U. S, 489; 
Lyng v. Michigan, 135 U. S. 161; 
Crutcher v. Kentucky, 141 U. S. 47; At- 
lantic, etc., v. Philadelphia, 190 U. S. 
160; Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 
852, 396, 397; Barrett v. State of New 
York, 232 U. S. 14; Sault Ste. Marie v. | 
International Transit Co., 234 U.S, 335; 
' Lemke v. Farmers, ete., Co., 258 U. S. 
50; Real Silk v. Portland, 268 U. S. 3265. 

The tax in question can not be sus- 
tained under those cases which hold that | 
the State has a right to impose an ordi- 
nary property tax upon property having 
a situs within its territory and employed 
in interstate commerce; for here the tax 
is not a general property tax, but a 
license tax for the privilege of using an| 
instrument of interstate commerce. Nor 
can it be sustained as a matter of local 
regulation, for the subject is national, 
and admits only of one uniform system 
or plan of regulation. Nor can it be sus- 
tained as a police regulation with an 


regulation, for it has no elements of po- 
lice, and moreover, the tax is frankly 
devoted to the uses of a State institu- 
tion. Nor tan it be sustained as an aid 
of interstate commerce, nor on the 
ground that its effect is merely inci-| 
dental. The tax ‘here is directly laid| 
upon a necessary instrument of inter- 
state commerce, imposes a burden upon 
that commerce, and the act of the Legis- 
lature imposing it is therefore in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United 
States, and null and void. 
Interlocutory injunction granted. 








252| of Appeals in an Oklahoma case, Priddy | 4 sale of mineral rights, or income from 


the use of those rights. The Supreme 
Court held, subject to conditions not per- 
tinent here, that the individual Indian 
could require a distribution of these 
bonuses, and said: 

“The bonus which was the result of 
bidding for desirable and profitable oil 
and gas leases secured for the members 
of the Osage Tribe the just value of the 
use of their ‘property which the fixing 
of royalties in advanee by the President 
was not adapted to give them. It was in 
effect a supplement to the royalties al- 
ready determined. It was really part of 
the royalty or rental in a lump sum or 
down payment. We do not see how it 
can be classified as anything else. It 
was income from,the use of the mineral 
resources of the fand. Of course, it in- 
volved a consumption and reduction of 
the mineral value of the land, but so 
does a royalty. This is an inevitable 
characteristic of income from the prod- 
uct of the mine. What was intended to 
be distributed to the members of the 
Tribe was the income from the mineral 
deposits in their lands, and the bonus 
was part of that. Doubtless Congress 
had in mind regular annual or quarterly 
equal payments when it used the word 
royalties; and did not anticipate such 
large down payments. But in the un- 
expected event, we must decide under 
what head the bonus is to be treated, 
whether as capital or income, and it 
seems clear to us that, in view of the 
entire statute, it is more aptly described 
by the latter term.” 

Again, the Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals and the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia have held that the 
cash consideration or bonus received in 
consideration of the execution of an oil 
lease is not \a capital gain within sec- 
tion 208. Gertiorari was denied in both 
cases. Burkett v. Commissioner, 31 F. 
(2d) 667, 280 U. S. 565; Berg v. Com- 
missioner, 33 F, (2d) 641, 280 U. S. 598. 
The Court of Appeals of the Fifth Cir- 
cuit held to the contrary, in Ferguson 
v. Commissioner, supra, without refer- 
ring to the Berg and Burkett cases. 

The Ferguson case is distinguishable 
because, as the court held in the opinion, 
it is settled law-in Texas that an oil and 


\ 


gas lease “vests a fee title in the minerals 
themselves.” But counsel for plaintiffs, 
in the cases at bar, does not question the 
soundness of the ruk announced in the 
Berg and Burkett cases; and if that rule 
be sound, which we are not called upon 
to decide, certainly no rational distinc- 
tion can be drawn between that part of 
the consideration for a lease whichis paid 
in advance, and that part which is paid 
in installments. Both are parts of the 
consideration for a limited grant of the 
owner’s incorporeal right in and to the oil 
underneath his land. That the bonus is 
paid in cash, and the subsequent rental in 
oil readily convertible into cash, is a dig- 
tinction without a difference. The cash 
consideration paid in advance has more, 
if anything, of the aspect of a sale of a 
capital asset, than does the revenue de- 
rived from operations. 


Pertinent and persuasive authority is 
found in the line of cases decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, deal- 
ing with the operation of mines of min- 
erals in place, such as iron or 
Here again, the cases are stronger 
against plaintiffs, for the rights of the 
surface owner to ore in place are more 
tangible than his right to fugacious min- 
erals. 
with nearly all the aspects of’ such min- 
|ing operations, and has steadfastly de- 
clined to treat them as conversions of 
capital assets. 


In Stratton’s Independence vy. Howbert, 
231 U. S. 399, the taxpayer mined gold- 
bearing ore from beneath its own lands. 
The value of the ore recovered, less the 
cost of recovery, was treated as income 
under the Corporation Tax Act (36 Stat. 
11, 112, c. 6). The taxpayer sued to re- 
cover the tax, claiming that by its min- 
ing operations it simply converted capital 
represented by real estate into capital 
represented by cash, and such conversion 
did not result in income; that mining of 
ore necessarily resulted in a waste of 
the estate; that if its profit be treated 
as income, it should be offs¢t by a charge 
to depreciation of the value of the ore 
in place; that the enjoyment of its assets 
and the wasting thereof proceeded pari 
passu. But the court held at page 417: 





* 
Income From Operation 
Of Mine Determined 


“We have no difficulty, therefore, in 
concluding that the proceeds of ores 
mined by a corporation from its own 
premises are to be taken as a part of the 
gross income of such corporation. Con- 
gress no doubt contemplated that such 
corporations, amongst others, were do- 
ing business with a wasting capital, and 
Yor such wastage they made due pro- 
vision in declaring that from the gross 
income there should be deducted (inter 
alia) ‘all losses actually sustained within 
the year,’ including ‘a reasonable allow- 
ome for depreciation of property, if any,’ 
etc. 

Stanton v. Baltic Mining Co., 240 U. S. 
103, involved the Income Tax Law of 
1913. The court approved of the doc- 
trine of the Stratton case, and held that 
*the proceeds from mining operations— 
the value of the ore less the cost of re- 
covery—was income, and that the tax 
was not a property tax because the statu- 
tory allowance for depreciation might be 
inadequate. 

Von. Baumbach v. Sargent Land Co., 
242 U. S. 503, involved the Corporation 
Tax Law. The taxpayer owned large 
tracts of land under mining leases, the 
usual term of which was 50 years, and re- 
ceived large sums as royalties. The Col- 





lector treated such royalties as income! 


and made no allowance for depletion. The 
Court of Appeals’ held that the leases 
were such in name only, and were in fact 
conveyances of the ore in place; that the 
royalties were not income, but mere con- 
versions of capital. The Supreme Court 
reversed the case; it held that under the 
decisions _of Minnesota the royalties 
from mining leases constitute rents and 
profits from the land, the compensation 
paid by the lessee for the privileges 
granted by the lease. Independently of 
sents, law, the court peld, at page 

“We think that the payments made by 
the lessees to the corporations now 
before the court were not in substance 


the proceeds of an outright sale 
of a mining property, but, in view 
of the terms of ‘these instruments, 


were in fact rents or royalties to be 
paid upon entering into the premises 
and discovering, developing and remov- 
ing the mineral resources thereof, and 
as such must be held now as then, to 
come fairly within the term income as 
intended to be reached and taxed under 
the terms of the Corporation Tax Act.” 

In United States v. Biwabik Mining 
Co., 247 U. S. 116, under the corpora- 
tion tax law, the lessee undertook to 
deduct from its gross income, the value 
of the ore in place. This was held to 
be erroneous, since the lease did not con. 
vey the ore in place. The case of Lynch 


arose under the income tax law of 1916, 
which authorized a deduction from in- 
come of a reasonable allowance for de- 
pletion of mining properties. The court 
held that.’while the mining lease did 
not pass title to the ore in place, it did 
convey a property interest which was 
subject to exhaustion, and to which the 
depletion allowance was applicable. The 
court, in substance, approved of the rul- 
ing of the collector in the present jn- 
stance, that is, treating the proceeds 
from mining operations as ordinary in- 
come, allowing a deduction for depletion 
to care for the waste of the estate. 


Medium of Payment Held 


Not to Affect Transaction 


Plaintiffs distinguish these decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
because the royalties were payable in 
cash instead of in kind. The Supreme 
Court rests its decisions on no such nar- 
row ground, and in the Stratton case 
no cash réntal was involved. What dif- 
ference in the quality of the transac- 
tion exists on account of the medium in 
which the rental is paid? A landowner 
who rents his farm on shares should not 
be treated differently than one who rents 
for cash. It is true that most of these 
cases dealt with the Corporation Tax Act, 
as pointed out in the Ferguson case, 
supra; but the excise levied by that act 
was measured by income, and not by 
the sale price of properties owned. And 


that the profit from mining operations 
is income from the use of, as distin. 
guished from a sale of, a capital asset, 

Section 206 of the Act of 1921 and 
section 208 of the Acts of 1924 and 1926 
apply only where there has been a con: 
version of capital assets by a sale or ex. 
change. But the Supreme Court has es- 
tablished the rule that the revenues de. 
rived from mining royalties do not arise 
from a conversion of capital assets. No 
reason appears why an exception should 
be made where the minerals happen to 
be oil and gas. 

It follows that the judgments appealed 
from are erroneous. Since the cases 
were tried on stipulations, there is no 
occasion for a new trial. Howbert y, 
Penrose (C. C. A. 10) 388 F. (2d) 577, 
and cases therein cited.. The judgments 
are reversed in all of the cases, and the 
trial court directed to enter judgments 
for the defendant. 

Reversed. 
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yalty under an oil and gas lease 
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South Carolina—License taxes—Tax on radio receiving sets—Constitutionality— 
A State license tax on radio receiving sets is unconstitutional since it is a 
tax directly laid upon a necessary instrument of interstate c 
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Cornet’ & Zeibig Trust. Docket No. 
19610. 
Partnership or Trust.—The peti- 
.tioner was a partnership during 
years in question, and not a trust or 
association taxable as a corporation. 


Two-Republics Life Insurance Co. Docket 
No. 29368. 

Income of Life Insurance Com- 
pany.—The gross income of a life in- 
surance company, occupying a por- 
tion of space in an office building 
owned by it, may not be increased 
by an estimated rental value of the 
space so occupied; and deductions 
for taxes and other expenses in- 
curred in respect of said office build- 
ing, and allowed by section 245 
(a) (6) of the Revenue Act of 1924, 
may not be denied or abridged on 
account of the omission of said esti- 
mated rental value from gross in- 
come. Independent Life Insurance 


‘ 








as we read these decisions, they hold| Hartridge 





Co. of America, 17,B. T. A. 757; Re- 
serve Loan Life Insurance Co., 18 
B. T. A. 359, followed. 

J. E. Duval. Docket No. 26559. 

The determination by the Board 
of the tax liability of a transferor 
corporation is binding upon the 
transferee stockholders. 

Mercantile-Commerce National Bank in 
St. Louis and Marie H. Nickell, 
Executors and Trustees of the Estate 
of Douglas J. Landers, Deceased. 
Docket No. 35448. 

Estate Tax—Gross Estate.—The 
value of Missouri real estate owned 
by decedent and his wife as tenants 
by the entirety must be included in 
the gross estate. Mary S. Garrison 
et al., 21 B. T. A. 904, even though 
the estates were created prior to 
Sept. 8, 1916, Commerce Union Trust 
Co. et al., 21 B. T. A. 174, 

Id. The widow did not claim or 
receive the widow’s child’s share -of 
decedent’s personalty to which she 
may have been entitled under section 
319, R. S. Mo. 1919, but instead ac- 
cepted the terms of the will. Held, 
that respondent did not err in includ- 
ing in the gross estate the value of 
all of decedent’s personal property. 

Deductjons. Total executors’ com- 
missions paid, allowed as a deduc- 
tion from the gross estate. 

Wallace Renard, Executor of the Estate 
of Louis Renard, Deceased. Docket 
No. 35444. 

Estate Tax—Gross Estate.—The 
value of the interest of the decedent 
in Missouri real estate at the time 
of his death forms no part of his 
gross estate for purposes of Federal 
estate tax under the Revenue Act of 
1924. Crooks v. Harrelson et al., — 
U. Ss. —. 

Id. The widow did not claim or re- 
ceive the widow’s child's share of 
decedent’s personal estate to which 
she may have been entitled under 
section 19, R. S. Mo. 1919, but in- 
stead accepted the terms of the will. 
Held, that respondent did not err in 
including in the gross estate the 
value of all of decedent’s personal 
property. Mercantile-Commerce Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis et al., 21 
B. T. A. 

Marshall Van Winkle, Executor, Estate 
of Mrs. Anna Eisele. Docket No. 
36900. 

Where a sole beneficiary is enti- 


New Books 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Cambridge univ. press. Catalogue of books 
pub. by syndics of Cambridge univ. press. 
296 p. Lond., 1930. 30-17675 


Chicago daily news cook book; Edith G. 
Shuck, ed. of cookery; Dr.. Herman N. 
Bundesen, ed. of special dietetics. 363 p., 
illus. Chicago, Chicago daily news, 1930. 

30-32192 

Childs, Frank H. Elements of business law 
in U. 571 p. Chicago, Walton school 
of commerce, 1930. 30-32316 

Christian unity league. Equality of all 
Christians before God; record of N. Y. 
conf. of ... held at St. George’s church, | 
N. Y. C. 227 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1930. 

30-32396 

Delamarter, Arthur R. Jesus: achievement 
and challenge. 96 p. Almond, N. Y., New| 
Day pub. co., 1930. 3830-32391 

Dencer, Fred. W. Detailing and fabricating 
structural steel. 2d ed. 441 p., illus. N. 
Y., McGraw-Hill, 1930. 30-32189 

Eager, Samuel W. Bender’s form for Con- 
solidated laws of state of N. Y. For use 
with McKinney’s Consolidated laws of N. 
Y. annotated. v. 1. Albany, N. Y., Bender, 
1930. 30-32317 

Erdman, Chas. R. Epistle of Paul to Gala- 
tians. 128 p. Phila., Westminster press, 
1930. 30-32393 | 

Foster, Robert F. Contract bridge simpli- 
fied. 45 p., illus. N. Y., Greenberg, 1930. 

30-32382 

Goebel, Julius L. Cases and materials on 
development of legal institutions, ed. by 
-.. 658 p. N. Y,, 1930. 30-32318 

Greenberg, Louis S. Critical investigation 
of works of Rabbi Isaac B. Levinsohn (R 
I Ba L). (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1930.) 80 p. N.-¥., Bloch pub. 
co., 1930. 30-32314 | 

, Reginald A. R. History.of vica- 


rages in middle ages. (Cambridgéstudies 
in medieval life and thought. Thesis | 
(Ph. D.)—Lond.) 273 p. Cambridge, | 
Eng., Univ. press, 1930, 30-32399 | 
Holden, W. C. Alkali trails; or, Social and 
economic movements of Tex. frontier, | 
1846-1900. 253 p., illus. Dallas, Tex., 
Southwest press, 1930. 80-323819 


Horth, A. C. Beaten metal work. (Pit- 
man’s craft for all series.) 98 p. Lond., 
I. Pitman, 1930, 30-32195 

Hunt, Robert N. C. Unpublished letters 
from collection of John Wild, selected 
and ed. by... v. 1. N. Y¥., MacVeagh, 
1930. 3830-32322 

Jessup, Henry W. Law and practice in| 
Surrogates’ courts in state of N. Y., 8th| 
ed. of Jessup’s Surrogates’ practice and 
3d ed. of Jessup-Redfield’s Law and prac- | 





tice in Surrogates’ courts, and com-| 
mentary on Surrogate’s court act. 2 v. | 
N. Y., Baker, 1930, 30-32315 | 


Knudsen, Carl. Renewed by spirit; sermons | 
on spiritual discoveries. 178 p. me 
Revell, 1930. 30-32306 | 

Lowe, Elias A. Scriptura Beneventana; 
facsimiles of South Italian and Dalmatian 


ses a burden upon that commerce.—Station WBT, Inc., v. 
D. S. C.)—V U. S. Daily, 3578, Jan. 24, 1931. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Jan. 23 





ommerce and im-. 
Poulnot. (D. C., 





tled to the income of an estate and 
in the taxable year the executor of 
the estate pays both a Federal es- 
tate tax and files a fiduciary return 
showing the gross income of the es- 
state and deducts therefrom the Fed- 
eral estate tax and New Jersey in- 
heritance tax paid, and the benefi- 
ciary files a return reporting as her 
distributable income the net income 
of the estate after the deduction of 
the above referred to taxes; held, 
that the payment of the Federal es- 
tate tax and the New Jersey inheri- 
tance tax is claimed as a deduction 

by the beneficiary. Frances E. B. 

Lentz, 21 B. T. A. —, followed. 
Frances E. B. Lentz, La Fayette Lentz. 
Docket Nos. 41974, 41981. 

1. Section 703, Revenue Act of 
1928, provides that, in determining 
the net income of a beneficiary or of 
an estate for any taxable year, un- 
der prior revenue acts, the amount 
of estate, inheritance, legacy, or suc- 
cession taxes paid or accrued within 
such taxable year, shall be allowed 
as a deduction to the estate if the de- 
duction has been claimed by the es- 
tate, and to the beneficiary if the 
deduction has been claimed by the 
beneficiary, but not by the estate, 
and that the term “claimed” means 
claimed in the return. An estate 
filed a fiduciary return of income on 
the face of which deduction was 
taken of the Federal estate tax in 
arriving at the distributable income, 
and in showing the portion of the 
net income retained by the fiduciary 
and not distributed, the undistributed 
gross income was not diminished in 
arriving at the undistributed net in- 
come. The fiduciary reported the un- 
distributed net income so computed 
in its own income tax return, and the 
beneficiaries, in making up their in 
come tax returns placed their dis- 
tributive shares of the net income of 
the estate, as shown by the fiduciary 
return, among the items of their in- 
dividual gross income, and no deduc- 
tions for the estate tax were claimed, 
either by the estate or the beneficia- 
ries, on the face of their income tax 
returns. Held: : 

(a) That the return referred to in 
section 703 is not the fiduciary re- 
turn of income, but is the statutory 
tax return which provides the initial 
assessment, and the “claim” must 
be construed to mean the substantial 
application of the amounts of inheri- 
tance taxes against gross income in 
arriving at the taxable net. 

(b) That it clearly appeared from 
the income tax returns of the bene- 
ficiaries and the estate and the 
fiduciary return of income that the 
fiduciary did not in fact apply the 
tax against its own taxable income 
and did not claim the deduction, and 
that it applied the deduction entirely 
against the income of the beneficia- 
ries; and that such returns may be 
examined together to ascertain the 
fact. 

2. The amount of the taxable in- 
come of the beneficiaries from the 
estate is redetermined on the evi- 
dence, and the deduction for Federal 
estate tax is directed to be applied 
against it, according to their propor- 
tionate interests, in arriving at the 
correct deficiency or overpayment. 
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Received by 


Fiction, books in foreign 


manuscripts from 6th to 14th century, 


Oxford, Clarendon press, 
30-17669 

Child in church, by... 
191 p. Lond., 


by . 2 v. 
1929. 
Montessori, Maria. 
ed. by Mortimer Standing. 
Sands & co., 1929. 30-32311 
Natl. metal trades assn. Com. on industrial 
..educ. Foremanship, conf. leader’s manual. 
96 p. Chicago, Ill, Natl. metal trades 
assn., 1930, 80-32190 
Ockham, William. De sacramento altaris of 
Wm. of Ockham, ed. by T. Truce Birch. | 
Latin text and English translation. 576 | 
p., illus. Burlington, Ia., Lutheran liter- 
ary bd., 1930. 30-32398 | 
Page, Eleanor. Lace making; home craft } 
of all ages. (Pitman’s craft for all se-| 
ries.) Lond., I. Pitman, 1930. 
30-27101 


Modernist movement in | 


Perrotta, Antonio. 
of | 


Italy and its relation to spread 
Protestant Christianity. 116 p. Boston, 
Badger, 1929. 30-32395 


Poppe, Thos. W. House wiring, conforms | 
to rulings of 1930 code of Natl. bd. of fire 
underwriters. By . . . and Harold P.| 
Strand, illus. 7th ed., rev. and enl. 224| 
p. N. Y., Henley, 1930. 30-32191 | 

Roberts, Emerson B, Engineering problems | 
by Westinghouse engineers, ed. 122 p.,| 
illus. East Pittsburgh; Pa., Westinghouse | 
technical night school press, 1930. 


30-32188 | 

Rutledge, Archibald H. Flower of hope. 
30 p. N. Y., Revell, 1930. p 30-32307 
Sharp, Cecil J. Communion; scriptural and 
historical facts about Lord’s supper. 68 
p. Cincinnati, O., Standard pub. co., 1930. 
30-32392 | 
ng. 201) 
30-32193 ! 


Simon, Andre L. Art of. good livi 
p. N. Y., Knopf, 1930. : 
Skaggs, Ernest B. Further studies of read- 


ing-recitation process in learning, by .. | 
S. Grossman, Louise Krueger and Wm. C, | 
F. Krueger. (Archives of psychology... 
no. 114.) 38 p. N. Y., 1930. 30-32313 
Ayling, Jean. Retreat from parenthood. | 
293 p. Lond., K. Paul, 1930. 30-3228) 
Barry, Jos. G. H. Meditations on Lord’s 


115 p. N. Y., E. S. Gorham, 1930. 
80-32171 

Barton, Roy F. Half-way sun; life among 
headhunters of Philippines, by... 315 
p., illus. N. Y¥., Brewer & Warren, 1930. | 
30-32129 
Bigelow, Maurice A, Health for every day, 
. and Jean Broadhurst. Rev. ed. | 

235 p., illus. N. Y., Silver, Burdett, 1930. | 
80-32144 | 
Brewbaker, Chas. W. Adventurous youth. | 
30-32170 | 


prayer. 





126 p. N. Y., Revell, 1930. , 
Brown, W. A. Pathways to certainty. 293 | 
p. N. Y., Seribner, 1930. 30-32177 | 


Bryan, W. L. Educational policies of U. S. | 


govt. Fedl, aid to educ. by Albert L. 
Kohlmeier. (Ind. univ. studies. ‘vol. xvii, | 
Mar., 1930. Study no. 87.) 16 p. Bloom- 

3830-27565 


ington, Ind., 1930, 
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Effect of Pending 


Act on Brewery ; 
Taxes Is Argued 


Case Involves Question of 
Depreciated Value s in 
1918 and 1919 Because 


Of Imminence of Dry Law 








The question whether breweries were 
entitled to a deduction in computing 
1918 and 1919 taxes on account of the 
depreciated value of their property due 
to the imminence of prohibition was 
argued before the Supreme Court of the 
United States in three cases Jan. 21-22. 

The Government’s contention that no 
deduction was permissible was argued 
in all three cases by Claude R. Branch, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Basil Robillard appeared for the 
taxpaver in Burnet v. Niagara Falls 
Brewing Co., No. 61; R. M. O’Hara in 
Burnet v. National Industrial Alcohol 
Co., Inc., No. 109; and Arthur B. Hymap 
in V. Loewers Garfbrinus Brewery Co., 
No. 352. 

Provisions of Act 

The provisions of the 1918 Act in re- 
gard to obsolescence and losses were 
not applicable to the breweries, Mr. 
Branch contended. When a business is 
extinguished as noxious under the Con- 
stitution the workers can not demand 
compensation from the Government, or 
a partial compensation in the form of an 
abatement of taxes otherwise due, he 
argued. 

The breweries were used for the manu- 
facture of near-beer after prohibition 


: became effective, and for that reason the 


deduction for obsolescence was properly 
disallowed, Mr. Branch asserted. 

The Haberle case in which the Su- 
preme Court held that no deduction was 
permissible for obsolescence of good 
will of the breweries is directly in point, 
he said. 

The breweries are not seeking com- 
pensation, but only the same deductions 
as all other taxpayers, their couns-l as- 
serted. The plain language of the 
statute permits deductions for obso- 
lescence. and losses, and should not be 
construed to deny such deductions to 
breweries while permitting them to 
others, they contended. 

Argument Presented 

It was unnecessary that the property 
be abandoned in order to claim: the ob- 
solescence deduction, the taxpayers ar- 
gued. The difference between depreci- 
ation and obsolescence is a question of 
fact, they said, and if a statute is passed 
under which a corporate asset cannot be 
used at the end of a certain period, good 
accounting practice requires“hat it be 
written off over that period, even though 
the normal rate of depreciation Would 
not so result. 

‘The Haberle case referred only to good 
will and does not apply to tangible as- 
sets, the brewers insisted. In that case 
the court was confronted with a statute 
which made,no direct provision for the 
obsolescencé of good will, but which did 
permit a deduction for the obsolescence 
of tangible property, or even of certain 


intangibles, they said. 


“« 





Customs Court Issues 
Rule on Protest Procedure 


New York, Jan. 23.—The tariff law, 
Judge Cline of the United States Cus- 
toms Court has just ruled, does not re- 
quire that customs protests be signed 
by an attorney of record at the bar of 
the Customs Court. The signature of the 
importing company as principal, by its 
attorney in fact as agent, is sufficient 
compliance with the law, the court rules, 

This question arose in connection with 
a protest of the Bemis Bros. Bag Com- 
pany against an alleged excessive as- 
sessment of duty on a shipment of bur- 
lap. The Government attorney called at~ 
tention to the fact that the protest was 
signed by an attorney who had not been 
admitted to practice before the Customs 
Court. Judge Cline dismissed this phase 
of the issue and sustained the protest, 
Soeeting the collector to  reliquidate, 
taking duty on the basis of the total 
net weight recommended by the as- 
sistant surveyor’s_ report. (Protest 
276982-G-22505-26.) 


» 
Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Safety Code for Use, Care, and Protection 
of Abrasive Wheels—Bull. of U. S. Bur. 
of Labor Statistics, No. 527, U. 8S. Dept. of 
Labor. Price, 10 cents. L31-4 

Redio Markets of World, 1930—T. P. S. No, 
109, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Com- 





merce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
20 cents. 31-26281 
Monthly Labor Review—Vol. 32, No. 1, 


Jan., 1931, Bur. of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor. Subscription price, $1.50 
a year. (15-26485) 
Feeding Cottonseed Products to 


Livestock 

—Farmers’ Bull. No. 1179; U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. . 

Agr. 28-1618 


1930 Census of Distribution. Retail Dis- 
tribution in (separate pamphlet for each 
city): Colorado Springs, Colo.; Salem, 
Oreg.; Casper, Wyo. Free at Bur. of 
Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 

Federal Antitrust Laws, with amdmts., Dec, 
31, 1930. Apply at Supt. of Documents. 
Price, 40 cents. 31-26298 


State Books and © 
Publications 








Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below, 
Wis.—Proceedings of State Bar Assn. of 

Wis., Ann. Conf. at Wausau, Je. 25, 26, 


Carl B. Rix, Chairman, Pub- 
lication Com. Madison, 1930. 
Oreg.—Cases Decided in Supreme Court. 
Vol. 1838. May 27 to Oct. 7, 1930. Bryan 
Goodenough, Reptr. Salem, 1930. 
reg.—Biennial Rept. and Opinions of At, 


27, 1930. 


0 


Gen. Oct. 1, 1928, to Sept. 30, 1930. SuB- 
mitted to Gov. by I H. Van Winkle, 
At, Gen. Salem, 1930. 


Panama—Vehicle and Traffic Laws and Reg- 
ulations in force in Canal Zone, Oct. 1, 
1930. Mount Hope, 1930. 

Distr. of Col.—Acts of Cong. affecting . . ., 
Apr. 15, 1929-July 3, 1930, 7lst Cong., 1st 
and 2d sessions—Vol. 34. Comp. by.di- 
rection of Comrs. of ... Wash,, 1930, 

Philippine Islands—Rept. of Philippine 
Health Service, for yr. ended Dee, 31, 1928 
—Vol. Il, Statistical Tables. By Dept, 
of Public Instruction. Eusebio D. Aguilar, 
M. D., Acting Dir. of Health. Manila, 


1930. 
Comp, and bine 
iles 


Statistical Bull. of ... 
by Bur, of Commerce and Industry. 

mon Perez, Secy. of Commerce and Com- 
munications. Manila, 1930, 

















































- Railroad 
Alton Company 
Seeks Purchase 
OF Rail System 

eR tnaece kone 


Takes First Step in Plan 
For Railroad Unification 


The first step before the Interstate 


Commerce Commission looking toward | 
the ultimate acquisition of the Chicago 


& Alton. Railroad by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, was taken Jan. 23 by 


the Alton Railroad Company, a new Cor-| 
poration, organized to acquire control | 


of the 1,028 miles of system lines com- 


“prising the old Chicago & Alton Rail- | 


road. (Finance Docket No. 8657). 
Application was filed with the Com- 
mission. by the Alton Railroad seeking 


authority to acquire all the properties | 
formerly comprising the Chicago & Alton 


system, including all leased and con- 
trolled: lines and subsidiaries, 
rights, privileges and appurtenances 
thereto by deed from the special master, 


acting under the jurisdiction and au-| 


thority of the District Courts of the 
United States for the Northern District 
of Illinois, Eastern Division. 
Stock Permit Sought 
Permission also was sought by the new 
company to issue and to sell or ex- 
change $25,000,000 par amount of com- 
mon capital stock, consisting of 250,000 


shares of the par value of $100 per| 


share. Of the total issue, 249,987 shares 
of stock, or the preceeds thereof, are to 
be used for the purpose of acquiring the 
Chicago & Alton properties, the remain- 
ing 13 shares being issued to the 13 di- 
rectors of the Alton Railroad Company. 

The new company further sought au- 
thority to assume a certain mortgage of 


the Chicago & Alton Railroad dated Oct. | 


1, 1899, and all supplements thereto, se- 
curing an issue of 3 per cent refunding 
50-year gold bonds under which mort- 


gage and supplements have been issued | 


and are now outstanding $45,350,000 of 
the bonds. 

Douglas M. Moffatt and Colin C. Ives 
bid for the properties of the Chicago & 
Alton when that road was sold at pub- 
lic auction recently, as representatives 
of a corporation to be formed for the 
purpose f acquiring and operating the 
railroad properties involved, control of 
whieh the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


proposes to acquire subject to the ap-| 


proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the application stated. 

Moves Said to Be in Concord 
While the separate application of the 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to acquire 
control of this new corporation was not 
made public- by the Commission, the 
Alton’s application stated that such sep- 
arate application had been filed with the 
Commission concurrently with that of 
the Alton Company. 

» The application declared that the pro- 
posed acquisition of the Chicago & Alton 
properties by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road was in accordance with the Com- 
mission’s plan for the unification of the 
railways of the United States into a 
limited number of competitive systems. 

Finance Held Assured 

The lines of railroad comprising the 
former Chicago & Alton Railroad sys- 
tem constitute a railroad running from 
Chicago to St. Louis and Kansas City, 
and serves “populous. communities” 
throughout the entire length of the sys- 
tem lines of 1,028 miles, including Joliet, 

Peoria, Bloomington and Springfield, Ill. 

As a result of the B. & O.’s proposal 
to acquire the Alton, and its action 
in bidding it in through representatives 
at the auction sale, the application de- 
clared that “the properties comprising 
the Chicago & Alton system will be 
lifted from 824 years of receivership and 


will be placed upon a more assured fi- | 
and be enabled to better | 


nancial basis 
serve the public throughout the terri- 
tory in which they lie* 

The B. & O.’s representatives 
chased the Alton properties for the sum 
of $23,000,000, under certain decrees, fol- 


lowing the final decree of the District } 


Court of the United States for the 


Northern District of Illinois, Eastern Di- | 


vision, entered July 6, 1929. 


Construction Loans 
Asked for Railroads 


Authorization of $25,000,000 
For Purpose Recommended 


Authorization for an appropriation of 


$25,000,000 would be made to grant con- | 


struction loans to railroads, under the 
provisions of a bill (H. R. 16425) just 
introduced by Representative Collins 
(Dem.), of Meridian, Miss. 

The railroad companies would be au- 


thorized to make application to the In-| 


terstate Commerce Commission for a 
loan or loans from the United States for 
amounts Sufficient to enable them to con- 
struct and equip such extension, +branch 
or new line in accordance with the cer- 


tificate of public convenience and neces- | 


sity heretofore granted by the Commnis- 
sion, 


Interest on the loan pending the con- 


struction period and for an additional 
period to be fixed by the Commission, 


not exceeding three years after comple- | 


tion and inauguration of service on the 


new extension, branch or line, would be | 


included in the face of the loan applied 
for, under the bill. 

The application would be accompanied 
by verified estimates of the cost of such 
proposed and authorized construction and 
equipment and by such specifications and 
‘unit cost data in support of such esti- 
mates, together with such other facts re- 
lating to the propriety and expediency 
granting the loans as the Commission 
may deem pertinent. 

The Commission would be permitted to 
require applicants to submit negotiated 
contracts with responsible bidders se- 
cured by surety bonds, guaranteeing com- 
plete construction of the proposed work. 
Changes in the plans or estimates sub- 
mitted could be made only with the ap- 
proval of the Commission. 

The Commission upon receipt and ap- 
proval of an application would be re- 
quired to submit the necessary informa- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
together with a statement that the ap- 


‘ 


and all! 


| 
pur- 


S ' 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 
By the I. C. C. 


| 
| 


and finance cases which are summarized 
jas follows: 


No, 22193.—Case Manufacturing Co. v 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
| Upon reconsideration, finding in original re- 
| port, 165 I. C,. C, 535, that rates charged on 
| building paper, in carloads, from Unionville, 
Conn., to New Bedford and Boston, Mass., 
and Piers 37 and 40, New York, N. Y., were 
net unreasonable, reversed, Rates found un- 
reasonable and reparation awaried. 

F, D. No. 8562.—Western Maryland Rail- 
way, abandonment, Certificate issued author- 
| izing the Western Maryland Railway Com- 
pany to abandon a part of its 6-mile branch 
line of railroad in Barbour and Randolph 
counties, W. Va. 

F. D. No. 8592.—Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
| Chicago & St. Louis Railway, bonds. Order 
of Dec. 29, 1930, 166 I. C. C. ——, modified 
| so as to permit the New York Central Rail- 

road Co, to sell at not less than 9® and ac- 
}erued interest $5,000,000 of refunding and 
improvement mortgage bonds, series E, here- 
tofore authorized to be issued by the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way Co. and delivered to the former in re- 
imbursement ofyexpenditures in respect of 
maturing debentures. 

F. D. No. 8616.—St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway, acquisition. Certificate issued au- 
thorizing the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way Co. to acquire and operate a line of rail- 
road in Mississippi County, Ark. 


Postmaster General 
_ Upheld in Awarding 
Air Mail Contract 





Decision Given by Comp- 

troller General in Approv- 

’ ing Bid for Central Trans- 
continental Route 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| for rejecting the bid of the United Avi- 
gation Co., cited in the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s decision, were that the low bidder 
had “failed to qualify as a responsible 
bidder within the meaning of the law”; 


appeared unable to equip itself for serv-! 
ice within the 30-day period stipulated | 


in the contract; had entered a defective 
bid which was unsealed and was accom- 
panied by a defective bond; and had not 
presented evidence of its ability to meet 
| requirements of the Department of Com- 
merce with reference to a certificate of 
authority. 


Company’s Stock Questioned 
United Avigation Co., the Postmaster 
General informed the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, had not actually acquired stock of 


its subsidiaries, United States Airwats | 
| of Kansas City, Mo.; Pittsburgh Airways | 


of Youngstown, Ohio. The enterprise, 
which called for formation of a holding 
company to be capitalized for $2,000,000, 
he explained, was “qualified, conditional 
and unconsummated.” 

Since the low bidder had “a bare. 
naked corporate existence” with “assets 
consisting solely of an- exeeutory con- 
tract for the exchange of stock with the 


| 
| 


three alleged subsidiaries,” the Postmas-| 


ter General asserted, the Government 
would have risked default of the con- 
tract-and would have been without re- 
course to recover for any default. 

Had an award been made to United 
Avigation Co., ‘that company would have 
teen compelled to default if for no other 
reason than that it could not have pro- 
vided service over the western half of 
the route, the Postmaster General ex- 
plained. Although no negotiations had 
been conducted, the low bidder had the 
intention of subletting a contract for 
service between Kansas City and Los 
er to Western Air Express, he 
added. 


Preparation Believed Inadequate 
Statements concerning the type of 
| planes which would be used for trans- 
porting the mails were “so Vague and 
indefinite as to lead to the conclusion 
that this bidder could not equin itself for 
service within the period of 30 days pre- 
scribed by the contract,” 
|General stated. He said the 
reported it contemplated using “a high 
speed ship with capacity to carry 10 pas- 


Sengers and 1,000 pounds of mail at a | 


cruising speed of 120 miles an hour,” 
but did not own the planes when the 
bid was submitted on Aug. 23. 


Awarding of the contract to United | 
would have been jincon- | 
words of the} 


Avigation Co. 
sistent with the express 


law and would have defeated the funda- 


mental objects and purposes of legisla- 
tion, the Postmaster General said in sub- 
shantiotion of his action in rejecting the 
| United Avigation’s 
| bid was 64 per cent 
| rate, it was explained at the Post Office 
| Department, while the joint bid .of 

ranscontinental Air Transnort and 
Western Air Express was 97.5 per cent 
of the maximum. The maximum, it was 
added, is $1.25 although there are other 
provisions for certain increases in this 
maximum, 


unsuccessful low 


Re apture Report Issued 
For Port Huron Railroad 


rn : 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
jhas just made public a tentative recap- 


ture report in connection with the excess | 


earnings of the Port Huron & Detroit 
Railroad for the period Sept. 24, to Dec. 
31. 1922, and for the ealendar years 
| 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 4 
| (Finance Docket No. 4120.) 2 
| The total amount of earnings recap- 
|turable under section 15a of the Inter- 
siete Commence Act was placed at $224,- 
777.49. 


”“—_—_— eee ee 


plicant, in the opinion of the Commis- | 


sion is unable to provide itself with the 
necessary funds for which 
requested, 

All loans made under this act by the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall bear in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num, payable semiannually. The form 
of obligation to be entered into shall be 


prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- | 


ury, but the time, not exceeding 15 years, 
from the making thereof, within which 
such loan is to be repaid, the security 
which is to be taken therefor, and the 
terms and conditions of the loan, shall 
be in accordance with the findings and 
the certificate of the Commission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on Jan. 23 made public decisions in rate | 


jof Pittsburgh; and Ohio Air Transport! 


the Postmaster | 
company | 


of the maximum | 


and 1928. | 


the loan is} 
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Aviation 


Shipping 


Merchant Marine Groups Opposing 


. Contro 


1c. 


ps 


| of Port-to-port Shipping 
* 


National Conference Protests Investigation by Commission 
Of Water Carriers on Ground of Previously Demonstrated 
Preference for Rail Transportation 


Antagonism to merchant marine inter-} suring Chinese trade through supporting | increasing patronage. 
|ests has been shown on occasions by| the “Open Door Policy” was cited by the | terests in increasing patronage were out- | 
the Interstate €ommerce Commission, | speaker as evidence of the close rela-| lined by Fred Brenckman, Washington 


and proposed changes in the relationship 


between shipping interests and railroads strength. Support of American citizens | 


will not benefit either shippers or ship- 


owners, the Fourth National Conference! veloped is another means whereby the | 
Navy aids commerce, he continued, while | 
| the scientific work, safety efforts, and! 


on the merchant marine declared in a 
resolution adopted Jan. 22 at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Effect of load-line treaties, develop- | 


ment of coastwise and intercoastal ship- 
ping, and liquidation activities of the 


Merchant Fleet Corporation were con-| 


sidered. 


American ships can now enter foreign | 


ports on parity with foreign vessels as 
the result of load-line agreements, A. J. 


Tyrer, the Commissioner of Navigation, | 
declared. | 


Department of Commerce, 
Consideration is being given to the char- 
acter of vessels and to the nature of 
| trade in which they are engaged, he ex- 
plained, 

| Anticipating congressional action af- 
| fecting load lines on vessels operated in 
| intercoastal, coastwise. and Great Lakes 
| trade, the Bureaugof Navigation is con- 
| ducting a survey® of these ships, Mr. 
Tyrer disclosed. Load-line requirements, 
he asserted, will prevent unfair competi- 
tion from unscrupulous operators of 
small vessels. 


|Special Service Asked 
|For Perishable Commodities 


Thor Hultgren, associate agricultural 
| economist for transportation, Depart- 
,ment of Agriculture, asked for special 
service for perishable commodities. 
Methods of handling could be improved 
| and refrigeration could be provided in 
the campaign to secure more agricultural 
shipments, he said, and familiarity on 
the part of operators with trade cus- 
toms and practices would aid both the 
merchant marine and the agricultural 
industry in expanding markets. 

Cooperation with Department of Agri- 


tries and consideration to more equitable 
rates were measures which Fred Brenck- 
man, Washington representative of the 
Grange, said needed consideration. 
pointed out the importance of this type 
of business and said that 50 per cent 
of all the country’s exports are agri- 
cultural. ’ 


Representatives of trade associations 


advised establishing of bureaus of in-| 


formation and agencies of contact with 
industries as well as rate regulation. 
Malcolm Stewart, chairman of the Mid- 
dle West Foreign Trade Association, said 


merchant marine, and suggested that 
shippers make an effort to act as trade 
producers in foreign countries. 

Equal treatment of large and small 


shippers in the coastwise trade and Fed-| 


eral regulation of coastwise rates are 
necessary, R. C. Fulbright, general coun- 
sel of the Southern Pine Association, as- 
serted. Conference methods of regulat- 
ing rates have failed. he said, and the 
Shipping Board should take over this 
function. 


Use of Foreign-built 


Vessels Disapproved 


Representative White cited discrimi- 
natory tariffs in certain foreign coun- 
tries and unfair competition in the South 
American trade as possible fieids of ac- 


tion by Congress which would aid the, 


merchant marine. Foreign-built cargo 


ships should not be allowed to operate! 


in the coastwise trade, he said, and 


American yacht owners should be pro- | 


‘hibited from having their pleasure craft 

| constructed in foreign shipyards. 
American shipping has been “the 

greatest single factor” in the postwar in- 


crease in foreign commerce, the Maine! 
‘small | 


‘ 


Representative asserted, and the 
annual expenditure” for its growth and 
operation negligible in comparison 
with its return. He cited the.growth of 
foreign commerce carried in American 
ships, from 10 ver cent in 1914 to 35 
per cent in 1930. 

Prohibition of railroad competition 
| with coastwise shipping lines was said 


by Frank Lyon, counsel of the inter-| 
coastal conference, to be a primary req- | 
| uisite if coastwise commerce is to ap-| 
Operation | 


proach intercoastal business. 
by industries of ships which are in fact 
run in common-carrier service also 
|should be forbidden through legislation. 


|Mr. Lyon asserted, and the preferential chant marine may Mave a serious effects | ra 


long-haul rates should be prohibited as 
|onfair to shipping. 


Prohibition of Railroad 


Competition Advocated 

“If the railroads were prohibited from 
operating ships in competition with in- 
dependent coastwise lines, there’ would be 
the same enormous development 
coastwise shipping as there has been of 
intercoastal,” Mr. Lyon said. 


as large at the time of the World War 
las it is today the difficulty in securmg 
necessary tonnage would have been les- 
sened. 

“When there are no 
and operated ships over a water route, 
there has been rapid development of 


“and where there are railroad-owned and 
| operated ships in competition, there has 
| been definite retardation.” 

Mr.*Lyon also suggested that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission should be 
prohibited from exercising its right to 
authorize proportionate rates on traffic 
which is to move or has been moved 
through the Panama Canal. 


Relation of Navy to 


Merchant Marine Shown 

Trade expansion in the past 30 years, 
which has placed the United States in 
the first rank, took place in the period 
when the country became a first-class 
naval power, Walter Bruce Howe, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Navy League 
of the United States, pointed out in an 
address on the interdependence of the 
merchant marine and the Navy. 

Possession of a strong Navy has in- 
sured continuation of foreign commerce 
because the United States has been able 
to avert formal warfare and has served 
to maintain peaceful conditions in nu- 
merous foreign markets, Mr. Howe ex- 
plained. The value of the Navy in in- 





culture representatives in foreign coun- | « 


He | 


that there is not enough contact be-! 
tween industries, communities, and the! 


of | 


He pointed | 
out that if the intercoastal fleet had been | 


railroad-owned | 


coastwise merchant marine,” he declared, | 


tionship between trade and naval 


}in_ regions where. government is unde- 


| good-will visits are of value to the mer- 
chant marine and contribute to the ex- 
| pansion of foreigr commerce. 

| Improvements or waterways, rivers 
and harbors should be undertaken at 
| present to take advantage of low prices, 
Representative Dempsey (Rep.), of Lock- 
port, N. Y., said. He described plans for 
flood control work in the 
Valley and spoke on Federal control of 
the Erie Canal. These projects will con- 
— to the growth of commerce, he 
| said. 

A resolution that the Conference ap- 
prove taking over of the Erie Canal 
| was opposed by J. P, Magill who pointed 
out that the question had precipitated 
a controversy in New York State. 
resolution finally was adopte@ 


Activities during sale of Government- | 


owned ships were described by J. Cald- 


| well Jenkins, the vice president of the| 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, who said | 
the work had been carried on despite | 
It was impos-} 
sible to find purchasers in 1920, Mr. | 


apathy and antagonism. 


Jenkins explained, but mail contracts 
j}and lump-sum agreements have stimu- 
| lated disposal of the lines. 
method of operation, he added, corrected 
| previous difficulties, reduced Corpora- 
| tion expenses, and encouraged lump-sum 
|} operators eventually to purchase the 
| lines. 

Service and Rates Held 


-Essential for Patronage 
Pointing out that the outstanding op- 


erating problem now is one of securing | 
| sufficient business, Mr. Jenkins declared, | 
I do not believe American shippers will} 
|}use American ‘vessels unless they can} 
| get practically the same service at the, 


same price.” 


rine Library Association was outlined in 
a message from Mrs. 
president of the association. A. J. Tyrer, 
Commissioner of Navigation, 
ment of Commerce, discussed 
developments. Research and 


loadline 
develop- 


Bureau of Construction of the Shipping 
Board. 


ices but also for vessels in coastwise 
trade, was pointed out in a paper sent 


vice president of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation. The Jones-White 
Act has stimulated increases in both 
speed and size, it was said. 

The problem of checking fuel con- 
|sumption hag resulted in employment of 
superheated ‘and high-pressure steam, 





| Mr. Wakeman explained, as well as in| 
} the application of forced draft and utili-| 
“Each succeeding | 


| zation of waste heat. 
| vessel is becoming more complicated,” 
jhe added, citing the complexity of Fed- 
eral regulations on construction and de- 
sign. The requirements of these Gov- 
lernment agencies, combined with addi- 
| tional requirements of the owners, off- 


| 


| struction costs and must in turn be met 


ships, he declared. 
Kermit Roosevelt, president of the 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., told the con- 


ference that 10 per cent of the ships | 


rthining a year ago are now laid up and 
pointed to the total decline in 1930 pas- 
senger travel. “This is not a cheerful 
situation at the moment,” he admitted, 
“but it cannot always continue this way.” 


Revision of Tolls at 


Panama Canal Suggested 


Panama Canal tolls need revision if 
American common carriers are to re- 
ceive equitable treatment, Mr. Roosevelt 
declared. Attacking the dual system of 
assessing tolls, he said that some allow- 
ance should be made for frequent use 
of the canal as is done in the case of 
;regular use of port facilities. The de- 
| sire to increase the revenue of the canal 
lat the expense of the American mer- 


he warned. 

| An international agreement limiting 
| the size of future passenger ships for the 
trans-Atlantic service was suggested by 
| Frank C. Munson, president of the Mun- 
}son Steamship Co., who said a financial 
disaster was impending if plans for mon- 
strous vessels are carried out. 
the activity in England, Germany, and 


ous vessels for the Atlanti@ passenger 
trade. 


Reduction in propelling costs is badly | 


needed, Mr. Munson declared, while diesel 
engines are required to improve the effi- 
ciency of ships now being built. The pro- 
jected large ships will be too expensive 
to operate without substantially 


in awarding future contracts the Post- 
master General should show a preference 
to ships now idle. 

There is more empty space and more 


for constructing additional vessels which 
can be filled up only four months of the 
| year are being pushed. 
Board for failing to carry out recommen- 
dations and resolutions offered last year 
in the hope of increasing patronage. 

Disagreeing with Mr. Munson, H. T. 
Herr, vice president of Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., advocated 
construction of a fleet of superliners to 
secure public attention. “There is noth- 
ing like the biggest and best of any- 
thing in the world to capture public opin- 
ion,” he commented, An Ainerican rarely 
thinks of vessels in terms of nationality, 
he pointed out, while foreign 
naturally prefer to use their own mer- 
chant fleets. 

L. H. Porter, superintendent of per- 
sonnel, Munson Steamship Co., also ad- 
vocated an educational campaign to focus 
public attention on the need for a mer- 
chant marine and on the advantages of 





Mississippi | 


was presented by Frank C. Munson, but; 


The | 


The latter | 


Work of the American Merchant Ma- | 
Henry Howard, | 


Depart- | 


ment of marine engineering was consid- | 
ered by J. L. Ackerson, Director of the | 


A definite trend toward greater size, | 
not only of ships for trans-Atlantic serv- | 


to the conference by S. W. Wakeman, | 


set any economies and reductions in con-| 


by increases in the earning power of | 


He cited! 


France to build bigger and more. luxuri- | 


in- | 
creased mail contracts, he warned, while | 


empty rooms on American ships now than} 
ever before, Mr. Munson said, yet plans, 


He criticized the | 


peoples 


Agriculture’s in- | 


representative of the National Grange. | 
| The resolution expressing sentiment on 
| railroad competition follows in full text: 

Resolved, that this conference is op- 
posed to the proposals of the executive 
committee and member roads of the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives; which 
are designed to extend the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
| to port-to-port water rates, and to per- 
|mit railway owned vessels to operate 
through the Panama Canal, Great Lakes, 
and other waters. 

The conference is also opposed to H. 
J. Res.“408 recently introduced into Con- 
| gress, directing the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission to make an inquiry into and 
‘submit a report to Congress giving its 
recommendations as to whether and to 
what extent and in what manner coast- 
wise traffic should be submitted to Gov- 
ernment regulation, and if it recommends | 
in favor of regulation to submit a draft | 
bill to carry such regulations into effect. 

If the plan of the railway officials 
{should be carried out, it would mean 
Government control of the coastwise and 
intercoastal business by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which has here- 
tofore been almost exclusively concerned 
with the regulation of railway traffic, ex- 
cept with respect to through rail and 
| water shipments. It has not been sym- 
| pathetic to steamship interests, but, on | 
| the contrary, in some respects has shown 
antagonism, 


The proposals of the railroads are not 
| designed to increase water-borne trans-| 
portation facilities for these are already | 
more than abundantly provided for. The 
|manifest basic purpose is to force, by| 
Government order, a parity in rail and| 
| coastwise water: rates, and especially be- | 
;tween the Atlantic and Pacific coast | 
|ports through the Panama Canal, so| 
that the railroads can take business | 
from the water carriers. This might be | 
accomplished by an increase in water| 
rates, or a decrease in rail rates. 

Whatever the method used, the object | 
sought is a transfer of business from| 
the water to the rail carriérs. 


Declares I. C. C. Favors Rail 


Over Water Transportaiion 


It is evident that the railroads have | 
| confidence in their ability to obtain such | 
|favorable regulations from the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission, otherwise 
| the proposal would not be made to give 
| the railroad regulating body control of} 
|the water carriers. Undoubtedly, the | 
| railroads feel that the present principles | 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would be extended under such control.| 
The Interstate Commerce Gommission| 
has already demonstrated ni the fixing 
of its rail rates from certain producing 
to certain consuming territories that it 
favors rail over water transportation. 

It is also apparent that the railroads 
are aiming at ultimate ownership of 
water carriers through the Panama 
| Canal, Great Lakes, and other waters. 
This would mean that the great trans- 
continental railroads could drive out of | 
business every independent water car- 
|rier, for the latter could never stand 
up against competition in water rates 
| with competitors owned and operated by 
the wealthy and powerful railway in- 
terests, with their far-reaching organi- 
zations and business and political in- 
fluences. 

Water transportation, except in the 
|case of through rail and water routing, | 
has always been a business of open com- 
petition. Rates and character of service | 
|have been regulated by the forces of} 
competition, and as a result the greatest | 


} 





‘coastal water transportation facilities in| 
; 


the world have been developed in the 
| United States. Modern ships give fre- 
quent and regular service at regular 
rates to all shippers. This is the product | 
of competition and the shipping public 
have received the benefit. Now the rail- | 
|roads propose to change this by control ; 
| through a Government commission whose 
| particular interest has heretofore been 
|the railroads and for which a natural 
|bond of sympathy must have been 
| created. 


Says Change Would Benefit 
| Only the Railroads 


The change does not promise any ben-| 
t to shippers or to shipowners. The) 
ilroads alone would profit by it and, 
naturally, that is the object of the pro- 
posals. 

Water transportation preceded the 
railroads. Congress has never found it 
necessary to prescribe the rates to be 
charged by the water” carriers, except 
combinatiof railway and water rates. 
Congress has, however, safeguarded the} 
shipping public against the discrimina- 
tory and unreasonable rates by _ vest- 
ing regulatory authority in the United 
| States Shipping Board. The Shipping 
Act, 1916, not only makes it unlawful 
for any water carrier to give unrea- 
sonable preferences for transportation 
at less than regular rates by means of 
false billing and other devices, inhibits 
rebates, and prevents discrimination be- 
tween ports, but generally vests the 
Shipping Board with power to determine, 
prescribe, order and enforce just and 
| reasonable maximum rates and just and 
| reasonable classifications, tariffs, regu- 
lations or practices whenever it finds 
|that any rate, fare, charge, classifica- 
| tion, tariff, regulation, or practice is un- 
just and unreasonable. 

The extension of the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
;over the water carriers in their port- 
to-port business would strike a blow at 
our merchant marine, which would re- 
sult in railroad domination and stultify 
|the development of independent water 
transportation facilities, 

The Conference is opposed to the in- 
| vestigation of the business of water- 
borne carriers by the Interstate Com- 
;merce Commission, as proposed by H, J. 
| Res. 408. The members of the Commis- 


| efi 


sion are not familiar with shipping and | 


its peculiar problems, for their train- 
ing and points of view are naturally 


| desist order and reparation. 


‘Contracts for Planes 


And Motors for Army 


| retary of War. 


| vation type planes, 


| that “insurance is a contract of indem- 


| rialmen. 





influenced by their contacts with the 
railroad business, the betterment of 
which is one of the primary purposes 
of the Commission. 


‘Avtwontzen StaTeménts OnLy Ane Presenren Herm, Berra 4 


PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


Postal Service 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No, 24196.—Standard Briquette Fuel Co.,! 
Kansas City, Mo., v. Atchison, Topeka and, 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Against carload | 
rates on coal briquettes, carloads, from Kan- | 
sas City to points in Kansas and Nebraska as 
unjust and unreasonable. Cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates, | 

No. 24997.—S. J. Peabody Lumber Co., 


and St, Louis Railroad et al. Against a sixth | 
class rate of 25.5 cents per 100 pounds on 
lumber from Columbia City to Butfalo June- 
tiom as unjust and unreasonable and in vio- | 
lation of the long-and-short haul clause of 
the 4th section of the Act to Regulate Com- | 
merce to the extent it exceeds a rate of 21.5) 
cents contemporaneously in effect from | 
Grand Rapids, a more distant point via Co-| 
lumbia City to Buffalo Junction. Cease and! 





No, 24198.—H. Chesey & Son, Hartford, 
Conn., v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on straw- 
berries, in crates, from points in North Caro- | 
lina to Hartford. Ask for ceese and desis 
order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 


Air Corps Approved 


Expenditure of $1,190,397 
Involved in Orders for'| 
Aircraft, According to De- 
partment of War 


The Assistant Secretary of War re- 
cently approved contracts involving $1,- 
190,397.05 for expenditure on new air- 
craft and engines for the Army Air 
Corps, the Department of War announced 
Jan. 23. The announcement follows in 
full text: 


Contracts for new aircraft and en- 
gines for the Army Air Corps, involvy- 
ing an expenditure of $1,190,397.05, were 
recently approved by the Assistant Sec- 
The contract for $366,- 
495.65, awarded the Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor Company, Inc., Garden City, 
Long Island, N. Y., calls for 30 obser- 
Model O-1G, and 
spare-parts. These planes are standard 
production types which are in use b¥ the 
Army Air Corps. They will be powered 
with the Curtiss, Model V-1150-E, 435 
horsepower water-cooled engines. 

Two contracts, aggregating the sum of 
$855,574.55, awarded the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation, Paterson, N. J., 
call for a total of 118 engines. One of 
these contracts. is for 60 Curtiss 
V-1150-E engines for installation in the 
O-1G observation planes, and the other 
for 10 Curtiss Model V-1570-C and 48 
Curtiss Model G1V-1570-C engines and 
spare parts. These engines are required 
for installation in various service test 
types of airplanes. The number of en- 
gines in each case will be sufficient for 





installation in the airplanes mentioned 


above and leave an adequate nymber for 
spares. The V-1570 series are Prestone- 
cooled, 600 horsepower, the model pre- 
fixed by the letter “G” being a geared 
type. 


Highway Builder’s Bond 
Held Indemnity Contract 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

visions in a single bond, the primary pur- 
pose of which, and indeed the only one, 
in which the indemnitee is directly in- 
terested, being to have the wofk expedi- 
tiously and satisfactorily done, but it 
must be admitted that such a dual pur- 
pose in the one instrument is most un- 
usual. See Lancaster v. Frescoln,/ 203 
Pa. 640, and kindred cases. 


It is true we have distinguished be- 
tween individual and corporate sureties 
and have referred to the latter as being 
“in all essential particulars” insurance | 


|companies (Young v. American Bonding | 


Co., 228 Pa. 373, 379; Sokoloff v. Fidelity | 
& Casualty Co., 288 Pa. 211, 215; South 
Phila. State Bank v. National Surety Co., 
288 Pa. 300, 305), but we were not draw- 
ing the lines between contracts of insur- 
ance and contracts of ‘indemnity. 
Appellant recognizes that its argu- 
ment can not rest upon the mere state- 
ment that appellees’ undertaking is a 
contract of insurance for it is elementary | 


nity” (32 Corpus Juris, page 975; Mov- 
ing Picture Co. v. Scottish Union & Nat. 
Ins. Co., 244 Pa. 356) with some excep- 
tions, however, particularly in the case | 
of life insurance; appellant accordingly | 
contends that the bond here is analogous | 
to a life insurance contract and that, ir- 
respective of any loss, it became en-| 
titled to the faée amount of the bond; 
upon the happening of the event—the 
nonpayment of the laborers and mate- 
Examination and consideration 
of what the payties intended—what they 
were about—what necessarily was in 
their minds when they negotiated it, 
demonstrate that it is not and could not 
have been intended to be a contract of 
insurance as distinguished from indem- 
nity, but that it is a bond of indemnity 
to protect the county against loss. 

What was in their minds was that 
there might arise some liability on the 
county to those working for and fur- 
nishing materials to the principal con- 
tractor and they were providing against 
loss to the county in that event. For in- 
stance, if the cotnty had to complete 
the work because of the default of the 
principal contractor, it might be found 
advantageous, in the interest of economy, 
expedition or good workmanship, to allow 
a subcontractor to finish his part of the 
work, even though to get him to do it 
the county would have to agree to pay 
him an amount due to him by the prin- 
cipal contractor at the time-the county 
was compelled to take over the work, 
In the present instance as the county 
has not become liable to subcontractors, 
laborers or materialmen, it has suffered 
no loss and therefore has no right of 
recovery on the bond. 

When the obligation in suit was given, 
Aug. 17, 1926, the case of Greene Caunty 
v. Southern Surety Co., 292 Pa. 304, had 


alll be 
j issued to the extent of g100,000.00 di- 
| vided 
|} value of $100. 





not been decided and there was some 
uncertainty as to the liability of the 


, 


Proposed Agency 
To Foster Nation’s 
Trade Discussed 


Arguments For and‘ Against 
Organizing World Com- 
merce Corporation Heard 
By House Subcommittee 


Creation of a world commerce cor- 


| Columbia City, Ind., v. New York, Chicago poration in the United States to further 


the commerce of this country was dis- 
cussed at a hearing, Jan. 22, before a 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
of the Judiciary. Such a corporation is 
provided for in a bill (H. R. 14454) 
introduced by Representative Celler 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., and would 
have five incorporating directors. 

These directors would be Robert L, 
Luce. New York City; Horace B. Régers, 
Norfolk, Va.; Eugene Mackay, Frank- 


|lin, Pa.; Harry H. Atkinson, Reno, Nev., 


and Leonard D. Smith, Nashville, Tenn, 
The bill provides that stock sh 


into 1,000,000 shares at a\par 


¢ 


In urging the passage of the bill Mr. 
Celler said the purpose of the bill is to 
cut some of the “red tape” in regard 
to commerce by setting up a quasi- 
governmental corporation, which would 
be operated by the five directors until 
the first annual meeting, when others 
could be!taken in. 

Dock Improvements Asked __ 

Murray Hurlbert, of New York City, 


| former Representative from New York, 


and former Commissioner of Docks in 
that city, spoke on behalf of the bill. 
He said the United States has the most 
antiquated’ docks in the world, and this 
bill would allow the merthants of this 
country to adequately compete with the 
merchants of foreign countries. Great 
Britain, he said, having the largest trade 
of any country in the world does every- 
thing possible to aid the merchants in 
their business. Mr. Hurlbert pointed 
out that the docks that would be built 
under the provisions of this bill would 
not cost the Government anything, but 
would be constructed with the private 
funds of the corporation. ‘ 

Eugene Mackay told the Committee he 
drew the first form of the proposed bill, 
and declared such a corporation must 
necessarily be chartered under the Na- 
tional Government as its scope is too 
wide to have merely a State charter. The 
prestige that would be given such a cor- 
poration woull greatly help the trade of 
the United States in foreign countries, 

George W. Edmond, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., former Member of Congress, and 
now representing the Philadelphia Ocean 
Traffic Bureau, said he opposes the biil 
as. it creates a monopoly. Mr. Edmond 
said this bill would give privilege that 
cannot be given to anyone else. Should 
the Government enter into any such ar- 
rangement as proposed in the bill, they 
woulf probably find themselves in the 
same position in regard'to this corpora- 
tion as they are in regard to the F Piece 
land banks, Mr. Edmond said. e is 
not opposing a free port but does not 
wish to have this free port operated by. 
a monopoly, he added. 

Other Opposition 

Mr. Edmond said the proposed cor- 
poration is not a quasi-governmental or- 
ganization, but merely one that would 
be entered into by business men for 
the purpose of making money. There 
would be no limit on the profits, he said, 
and the supervision of the rates would 
be by the directors. : 

K. Davis, of Washington, D. C., 
secretary of ‘the National Foreign Trade 
Council, said his organization has been 
in favor of free ports for 15 years, but 
it is opposed to the Celler bill. Mr. 
Davis deplored the ‘‘red tape” on the 
commerce of this country, declaring the 
difference by which Great Britain ex- 
ceeds the foreign trade of this country 
is about equal *to the free-port trade,of 
that country. Mr. Davis said bonded 
warehouses have hampered the trade of 
this country, but he is compelled to op- 
pose the measure as it, in practical ef- 
fect, would create a monopoly. 

Walter J. Peterson, of Washington, D, 
C., representing the Pacific-American 
Steamship Association, said his organi- 
zation has not had time to carefully con- 
sider the proposed legislation, but at this 
time, it is opposed to the measure. 

Ivan Goodner, of Los Angeles, repre- 
senting shipping interests on the Pacific 
coast, said there is an agreement of senti- 
ment among these interests that the first 
right to such a corporation created by 
this bill, should be given to the local 
port authorities. 

Representative Christopherson (Rep.), 
of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., announced, that 
no action would he taken at thf: @time, 
but both sides of the bill would b¢ care- 
fully considered. 


State and its municipal divisions for t%® 
unpaid claims of subcontractors and ma- 
terialmen who aid in the construction of 
highways. ‘ 

Whether they could bring: suit on 
bonds such as that in the instant case 
was a much mooted question. In the 
Greene County case, after an examina- 
tion of all our relevant decisions and 
most mature consideration, we held they 
could not. Nor can they do so indirectly 
by so ingenious a labeling of the obli- 
gation as is attempted by most versatile 
counsel in the case at bar. 

We must look through the clever argu. 
ment which would make this bond some- 
thing which it is not, and which the 
parties interested in it never intended 


|it to be, and see it as it really it; so 


viewing it, we observe that it is a bond 
of indemnity and nothing else. In the 
Greene ‘County case, most recently fol- 
lowed in Davis, Trustee, v. Southern 
Surety Co, — Pa. —, we determined 
that creditors of the original contractor 
could not recover on a bond similar to 
the one before us by an action brought 
in the name of the county to their use. 
_ It would be difficult to state a satisfy- 
ing reason why the county may directly 
sue in its own name and recover for 
their ultimate benefit in the light of our 
previous decisions. Indeed in MeCarthy 
v. Bridgeport Borough, 299 Pa, 305, 
where there was a bond somewhat simi- 
lar in terms, we went a step further and 
determined that where the surety takes 
over the work of a defaulting contractor, 
and sues the municipality for a balance 
due, the latter cannot offset unpaid 
claims due by the original contractor 
to laborers and materialmen, fo the 
reason that the municipality w Riot 
liable therefor and because the’ bond of 
the surety ran only to the protection.of 
the municipality which had suffered fia 
could sustain no loss. 
The judgments are affirmed, 
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Utility Boards 
Enjoined Against 
Rate Reductions 


Injunctions Issued by Fed- 
eral Courts Against State 
Commissions in Maine 


And California 





Federal court injunctions to stop a de- 
crease of gas rates in Los Angeles and 
‘a decrease of electric rates. in Maine, 
ordered in each case by the State Com- 
mission, a State: Supreme Court order 
against an increase in natural gas rates 
ordered by the West Virginia Commis- 
sion, and a State Supreme Court ruling 
in Wisconsin holding that a municipality 
as no exclusive right to render utility 
service in the township, have recently 
deen issued. 





Sacramento, Calif., Jan. 23.—A prelim- 
inary injunction has been granted by a 
three-judge statutory court against the 

tate Railroad Commission to restrain 

from enforcing its recent order for 
reduced gas rates in Los Angeles and 
‘vicinity. 

The injunction was issued on petition 
of the Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation, which was required to give 
bond to insure a return of excess col- 
lections unless the Commission’s order 
is annulled. 

Bitter Contest Predicted 

Following the court’s action, the Com- 
mission issued a statement which fol- 
lows in part: s 

“The Commission opposed the appli- 


‘Canada Is Leading 
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Ohio Insurance 


For Jobless Asked 


State Fund for Permanent) 
Benefit of Unemployed 
Provided in Bills 





State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Jan. 23. 


Each house of the Ohio Legislature 
Jan. 20 received an unemployment in- 
surance bill which would seek to put un- 
employment relief on a permanent basis 
by providing that persons thrown out 
of work would be compensated through 
the agency of the State. 


The measure was introduced simul-} 
taneously in the Senate and House by! 
Senator James A. Reynolds, of Cleve- 
land, and Representative Horace S. Kei- 
fer, of Springfield. 

It would create a State unemployment 
insurance fund to which all employes, 
except those qualifying as self-insurers, 
would contribute and from which benefits 
would be paid by order of a State Com- 
mission to unemployed persons under cer- 
tain conditions. The maximum benefit 
under the bill would be $18.75 a week 
to be paid beginning two weeks after 
the worker registers as being out of 
work. To persons earning less than 
$37.50 a week, the benefit would be 50 
per cent of their normal wage. 


Contributions of employers to the} 
State fund would be a certain percent- 
age of the pay rolls of employes entitled 
to receive benefits. The: premium would | 
be not greater than 3% nor less than! 
% per cent, 








cation for a preliminary injunction, urg- 
ing that it could not be said there was 
any confiscation when the reduced rates 
would permit the payment of all fixed 
charges and 15 per cent dividends on 
common stock, or a return of over 7 
er cent on what the property would 
Seve cost if present price levels had 
prevailed during the entire history of 
the company. 

“The company claimed there would be 
confiscation unless the new rates would 
yield 8 per cent on the cost of the re- 
production or replacement of the prop- 
erty, including $2,500,000 for promot- 
ers’ profits, $5,900,000 for estimated 
cost of financing, and more than $9,000,- 
000 for going-concern value. : 

“The case promises to be a very bit- 
terly contested one. The amounts in- 
volved are large and the questions pre- 
sented are of extreme importance in 
relation to State regulation of the great 
gas and electric utilities which have 
sprung up in recent years.” 





Augusta, Me., Jan. 23.—A_ temporary 
injunction against the Public Utilities 
Commission of Maine has been issued 
by the District Court for the District of 
Maine, restraining the Commission from 
enforcing an order reducing the electric 
rates of the New Hampshire Gas & 
Electric Co. and Kittery Electric 
Light Co. 2 

The Commission last October issued 

n order finding the fair value of the 
Properties of the companies in Maine 
and allocated to the services in Maine 
te be $178,000. The companies claimed 
a fair value of $255,000. The Commis- 
sion’s order reduced the rates for elec- 
tric current from 14 to 10 cents per 
kilowatt hour. 

Order to Be Defended 

The Commission and the Attorney 
General have been instructed by Gov- 
ernor William Tudor Gardiner and his 
executive council to proceed “to the 
limit” in defending the Commission’s 
order, it was announced at the office of 
the Commission. . : 

This is the first time, according to the 
chairman of the Commission, Albert J. 
Stearns, that a decree of the Maine Com- 
mission has been taken to a Federal 
court. 


Charleston, W. Va., Jan. 23.—The State 
Supreme Court has ordered the suspen- 
sion of an increase in natural gas rates 
of the United Fuel Gas Co. as author- 
ized last December by the Public Service 
Commission. 

The court granted an appeal from the 
Commission’s order, which affects about 
80 cities and towns. 


Madison, Wis., Jan. 23.—The City of 
Plymouth has no exclusive right to ren- 
der utility service in the township of 
Plymouth and cannot prevent the Wis- 
consin Gas & Electric Co. from extending 
its lines to the township, according to a 
decision by the State Supreme Court. 
Mortality Rate in 81 Cities 

Increased Over Last Year 
§ Telegraphic returns from 81 cities 
ith a total population of 36,000,000 for 
the week ended Jan. 17, indicate a mor- 
tality rate of 14 as against a rate of 
12.9 for the corresponding week of last 
year. The highest rate (21) appears for 
New Orleans, La., and the lowest (5.9) 
for South Bend, Ind. The highest infant 
mortality rate (130) appears for Spo- 
kane, Wash., and the lowest for Somer- 
ville, Mass., Springfield, Mass., and 
Youngstown, Ohio, which reported no in- 
fant mortality ‘ 

The annual rate for 81 cities is 13.8 
for the three weeks of 1931, as against 
a rate of 13 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1930. 

The rates published in this summary 
are based upon midyear population esti- 
mates derived from the 1930 census. 
Cities whose population was found to 
be less than was indicated by estimates 
heretofore used will therefore appear as 
neva a higher death rate than usual, 
even though there may have been no ma- 
terial increase in the actual number of 
deaths. 

(Isaued by Department of Commerce.) 














Continental Indemnity Co. 


Loses License in Illinois 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Jan. 23. 

Director Leo H. Lowe of the State De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce an- 
nounced Jan. 22 that the Illinois license 
of the Continental Indemnity Co. of 
America has been cancelled, His state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce today cancelled the license of the 
Continental Indemnity Co. of America 
to transact business in Illinois. This is 

a Missouri corporation. It failed to meet 
he requirements of making a deposit of 
$100,000 or of forwarding certificate that 
such deposit was on file with some other 
State after due notice had been given 
by the Department. 


Export Market for 
Radio Equipment 





Foreign Trade in All Elec- 
trical Apparatus for 11 
Months of 1930 Reveals 
Decline 





A loss of nearly $16,000,000 in foreign 
trade in electrical equipment was re- 
ported for the first 11 months of 1930, 
the Department of Commerce announced. 
The total for the period reached more 
than $121,000,000. 

Radio exports were only slightly below 
the 1929 level, and showed an increase 
for November over the amount for No- 
vember, 1929, it was pointed out. 





Canada offers the greatest market for 
radio apparatus, followed by Mexico. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The foreign trade in electrical: equip- 
ment from the United States for the 11 
months period ended Nov. 30, 1930, 
reached $121,072,680, a loss of $15,- 
844,015 compared with the same time in 








1929. according to the Commerce De- 
partment’s Electrical Equipment Divi- 
sion. -Exports of radio apparatus showed 
a gain for the month under review al- 
though the 11 months total was slightly 
under that of the year 1929. Shipments 
of electric refrigerators and batteries 
fell off somewhat and those for heavier 
apparatus also registered decrease. 


Exports of electricai equipment from 
the United States for the month of No- 
vember, 1930, amounted to $10,357,122, 
or a decrease of $3,177,870 compared 
with the corresponding month of the 
previous year, according to preliminary 
figures. 

Foreign shipments of radio apparatus 
during November, 1930, amounted to $3,- 
896,571, or a gain of $856,204 over the 
same month of the previous year, 
whereas the 11 months’ total showed a 
loss of $1,058,666. Canada, of course, is 
the outstanding market for this type of 
material, shipments of receiving sets are 
said to have amounted to $706,222 in 
value, receiving set components reach- 
ing a total of $424,426 and that for other 
receiving set accessories $597,918. 

Mexico was next in importance to Can- 
ada and receiving sets valued at $411,- 
551 were exported to that country during 
last November. Radio receiving tubes 
valued at $221,551 were also taken by 
Mexieo and $5,042 worth of receiving set 
accessories, Argentina also offers op- 
portunities and a growing market for 
radio apparatus. The value of receiving 
sets exported to that country amounted 
to $215,680 and tubes amounting to $18,- 
320 were purchased, loudspeakers 
amounting to $23,953. Cuba took $128,- 
272 worth of receiving sets and $138,918 
worth were sent to the United Kingdom. 
Italy and Spain have been increasing 
their demand for radio apparatus and 
receiving sets valued at $96,944 were ex- 
ported to Italy during November as well 
as $39,549 worth of tubes and $22,026 
worth of components. Spain took $74,- 
074 worth of the receiving sets but com- 
paratively small quantities of compo- 
nents or accessories. 

Exports to the Western Hemisphere 
during the month under review wete 
valued at $6,854,382, a decrease of $1,- 
538,087 compared with the previous year. 
Mexico, Venezuela and Argentina were 
the only countries which registered in- 
creases, Mexico showing the largest, 
namely $104,423. Venezuela’s increase 
totaled $57,193. The bulk of the ship- 
ments to Mexico consisted’of electric 
refrigerators, accessories and parts for 
motors, radio receiving sets and tubes, 
copper wire and cable and distribution 
transformers less than 500 kilovolt am- 
peres with the receiving sets constitut- 
ing the largest item, accounting for 
$411,441 of the total which amounted to 
$789,196. The main items exported to 
Venezuela were switchboard panels, ex- 
cept telephone, radio receiving sets and 
electric cooking ranges. : 

Shipments of electrical equipment to 
European countries amounted to $1,966,- 
213 as compared with $2,356,647 for the 

revious year. Erance showed a gain of 

103,949 in her imports of electrical 
goods from the United States and her 
principal purchases were electric refrig- 
erators, radio loudspeakers, spark plugs 
and electrodes for furnaces. Exports 
to the United Kingdom showed a de- 
crease of $68,930 and those going to 
Spain fell off $32,656. 

Shipments of electrical goods to Asia, 
Africa and Oceania for the month under 
review amounted to $1,536,527, or a de- 
crease of $1,262,794 as compared with 
the previous year. Purchases by the 
Union of South Africa amounted to $355,- 
577 which is a gain of $89,181 over the 
previous year. 
small amounts of practically all classes 
of goods although there were a few out- 
standing items, which were, in order of 
jimportance, as follows: Electric house- 
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Demand for Certain Seasonal Items | 
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General Business 





Conditions 
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in Dominion Are Little 
Changed, However, Commerce Survey States; Slight Sea- 


sonal Improvement Also Reported From Brazil 


Some increase in the demand for cer-|index at the end of 1930 stood at ap-|coffee increased from 17$000 to 17$500 


tain seasonal items is reported from 
Canada although there is little general 
improvement in the business situation, 
according to the weekly survey of world 
conditions by the Department of Com- 
merce, made public Jan. 23. 

A slight seasonal improvement is also 
reported from Brazil. The value of the 
peso declined somewhat in the Argen- 
tine. The survey follows in full text: 


Argentina 


Argentina. The peso depreciated 
sharply on Jan. 13, but recovered to some 
extent and was maintained at a level 
slightly below that of the previous week. 
While this depreciation increased the 
difficulties of marketing imported mer- 
chandise, most distributors are holding 
their connections by reducing or waiving 
profits. Stocks are becoming low and 
the stabilization of the peso at its pres- 
ent level would probably cause an increase 
in the purchase of foreign merchandise. 
The statement of the Banco de la Nacion 
for Dec. 31 shows an increase of about 





proximately 79, and the year’s provi- 
sional average at 85, as compared with 
77.6 in 1926 and the post-war low of 69 
in 1924. 


The steady decline in industrial raw 
material prices throughout the year has 
been and will continue to be a distinct 
advantage to German industry, which 
is essentially dependent on foreign 
sources for its raw materials. But the 
excessive organization of German indus- 
try and trade in practically every 
branch has proved a negative factor in 
effecting any comparable reduction in the 
price of manufactured goods, particu- 
larly for retail. The public, and the re- 
tail trade as well, have pursued a hand- 
to-mouth buying policy throughout the 
year. The government, recognizing this 
impasse as one of the most important 
handicaps to readjustment and eventual 
improvement, sponsored a nation-wide 
campaign for price reduction. 

_ On Jan. 19 of this year a decree was 
issued declaring all pri¢e agreements on 
trade-marked goods invalid when prices 





26,000,000 paper pesos in its advances, 
discounts and rediscounts, and a decrease 
of about 29,000,000 paper pesos in its 
cash. 


Sales of carded and mercerized yarns 
are inactive owing to the fluctuating ex- 
change, but the February outlook is fair 
hecause the hosiery and underwear mills 
are securing fair orders from the interior 
and yarn stocks are low. Import orders 
for piece goods for the 1931-32 Summer 
are also retarded by the exchange situ- 
ation. Normally, one-fourth of the sea- 
son’s requirements for this class of goods 
is ordered by the middle of January but 
this year only about one-tenth has so 
far been ordered. Orders for various 
materials, including silk mixed crepes, 
are few. -Local agents are afraid that 
many of the buyers will postpone their 
purchases until they can pick up job lots 
in May and June. «Paper peso equals 
about $0.41.) 


Canada 


Canada.—Little general improvement 
has been reported in business conditions 
during the past week although some bet- 
terment is noted in demand for certain 
seasonal items. Dealers’ stocks in most 
lines are considerably below the level of 
a year ago but a policy of hand-to-mouth 
buying is still being pursued. Collections 
are reported fair in Saint John (New 
Brunswick); fair to slow in Halifax and 
Toronto; and slow in other large buying 
centers. Commercial failures in Novem- 
ber numbered 222, as compared with 216 
in October and 176 in November, 1929. 

Winnipeg wheat prices varied slightly 
during the week with net gains of one- 
fourth to one-half cent per bushel in cash 
and future wheat. The closing cash quo- 
tation on No. 1 northern on Jan. 16 was 
53% cents. Hide and leather stocks: in 
the Maritimes and Quebec Province are 
unwieldly. Prices are down but shoe fac- 
tories although fairly well employed are 


not inclined for the present to assume in- 


ventory burdens. A good demand is 
noted for rubber footwear. The annual 
“Montreal Buyers’ Week,” sponsored by 
the local Board of Trade, begins on Feb. 
16. Newsprint production in Canadian 
mills in December amounted to 184,755 
tons, as compared with 201,703 tons in 
November and 230,008 tons in December 
a year ago. 1930 production of 2,499,631 
tons campares with 2,728,827 tons in 
1929. 

In Ontario no material improvement 
is reported in the demand for iron, steel 
and lumber. Seasonal sporting goods 
are the best sellers in a generally quiet 
specialties market. Stocks of new auto- 
mobiles are reported to be low and a 
better tone is reported from manufac- 
turing plants, but current sales are rela- 
tively small. The new Sunshine com- 
bine plant at Waterloo, Ontario, has been 
formally opened for production. 

The mild Winter has affected unfavor- 
ably the demand for coal in the prairie 
provinces. Sales of acids and explosives 
are good but the demand for ammuni- 
tion is poor. Attendance at motion 
picture theaters is good in the larger 
cities. In British Columbia a gradual 
acceleration has been noted in the move- 
ment of automobile accessories since the 
beginning of the year. Demand for in- 
dustrial Bn Meee is at a low ebb there 
and builders’ and household hardware 
is about normal. A seasonal lull is re- 
ported in sales of structural steel. The 
market for sporting goods is stable. 
Lumber mills in the province are oper- 
ating at approximately 40 per cent of 
the usual seasonal activity and prices 
are down by about $3 a 1,000 and from 
the level prevailing six months ago; logs 
are reduced by $2. 

A large packer of salmon has inau- 
gurated' an advertising campaign to in- 
crease domestic consumption. 

According to an announcement by the 
Canadian minister of labor, construction 
programs totaling $63,317,000 have been 
approved to date, representing projects 
in which the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments and Canadian municipalities 
and the railways have collaborated to 
relieve unemployment. These projects 
had given employment to 151,296 indi- 
viduals for a total of 2,000,000 man-days 
to Dec, 31, exclusive of Quebec province. 


Germany 


Germany.—Steady recession in prac- 
tically all industrial lines and a sub- 
stantial decline in retail trade volume 
characterized. the past business year in 
Germany. The year opened with busi- 
ness distinctly on the down grade, but 
with strong resistance being offered dur- 
ing the first four months; last May un- 
favorable developments in the interna- 
tional money markets, combined with 
political and financial difficulties within 
the country, started a more precipitate 
decline which has shown a moderating 
tendency only within the last few weeks. 
Evidence of an upward turn either in in- 
dustry or trade is not yet visible. Based 
on 1929 as 100, the industrial production 





hold refrigerators, radio receiving. sets, 
electric cooking ranges, six volt storage 


batteries and accessories and parts for! 


motors. The Philippine Islands and 
China also showed gains although these 
were rather small amounts. Exports to 
Australia dropped from $803,833 in 1929 





to $86,763 in 1930, and those in Japan 
registered a loss of $248,705. 


fixed therein are not at least 10 per cent 
below those of July 1, 1930. This rep- 
resents the first decisive action in forc- 
ing price reductions by retailers, and is 
in line with the policy of recent’ wage 
arbitration awards in the metal and coal 
industries and with cuts in government 
salaries. 


tically all lines has been sharply curbed 
in keeping with the steady decline in 
demand. In general the scaling down 
in production has kept pace with, and 
in some lines (particularly in consumers’ 
goods—textiles, shoes, leather goods, pa- 
per products, glassware, porcelain and 
specialties) has.exceeded the decline in 
consumers’ demand. This has thrown a 
large amount of labor out of employ- 
ment, with the result that unemploy- 
ment throughout the year has been at 
record levels. According to the Insti- 
tute for Economic Research, German 
building activity in 1930 was approxi- 


of value. At the Summer height of the 
building season approximately 40 per 
cent of all building and construction 
labor was unemployed. 

Germany’s foreign trade, particularly 


been a bright spot in the year’s develop- 
ment. During the first 11 months of 
1930 total exports were valued at 11,- 
133,000,000 marks, as against 12,418,- 
000,000 in the corresponding period of 
1929—a decline of 10 per cent; the 
quantity of exports showed a decline of 
6.6 per cent. While the value of im- 
ports during the first 11 months of 1930 
amounting to 9,712,000,000 marks, 
showed a decline of 22 per cent from 
the corresponding period of 1929 (12,- 
426,000,000), the decline in tonnage was 
only 13.7 per cent. 

The situation of government finances 
is largely due to tax receipts falling 
much below estimates, and unanticipated 
heavy payments to the unemployment 
funds. .It has been officially estimated 
that the federal deficit for the current 
fiscal year (Apr. 1, 1930-Mar. 31, 1931) 
will approximate 900,000,000 marks, or 
about 8 per cent of the original budget 


totals. 
Brazil 


| e 

Brazil.—Some lines are showing signs 
of improvement, largely seasonal. Money 
rates are firmer. On Jan. 17 exchange 
declined to 10$850 per dollar, after be- 
ing firm during the early part of the 
week ended Jan. 17. The credit situa- 
tion has not improved. Coffee exnorts 


Applications for broadcasting and wire- 
less permits just filed with the Federal 
Radio Commission have been made pub- 
lic by the Commission as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WEEI, The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston, 182 Tremont St., Boston, 


Mass., construction permit to install new | 
equipment and increase power from 1 kw. to 


5 kw. on 590 ke. 


Aroostook Broadcasting Corp., Mars Hill, 


Me., construction permit to erect a new sta- 
tion to use 1,020 ke., 125 w., and unlimited 
hours. 

WMRJ, Peter J. Prinz, Jamaica, N. Y., 
construction permit to move transmitter and 
studio from 146-10 Jamaica Ave., to 162-14 
Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 

WNBO, John Brownlee Spriggs, 
equipment and increase power from 100 w. to 
100 w. night and 250 w. day on 1,200 ks. 

E. A. Fitzgerald, Natchez, Miss., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 
1,500 ke., 100 w. and unlimited hours. 

WHB, WHB Broadcasting Company, 12th 
and Baltimore Sts., Kansas City, Mo., modi- 
fication of license to change frequency from 
860 ke. to 1,120 ke., increase power from 
500 w. to 1 kw., and change hours of opera- 
tion from daytime to unlimited. 

WOW, Woodmen of the World Life Insur- 
ance Association, Omaha, Neb., construction 
permit to change equipment and 
power from 1 kw. to 5kw. on 590 ke. 

WKBF, Indianapolis Broadcasting, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
change equipment and increase power from 
500 w. to 1 kw. on 1,400 ke. 

KGFW, Otto F. Sothman and Roy H. Me 
Connell, Ravenna, Nebr., construction permit 
to change equipment. 

KFMxX, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
construction permit to change equipment. 

KFRU, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., 
construction sets to change equipment. 

KGKY, Hilliard Company, Inc., Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr., construction permit to move 
studio and transmitter from 1713 Broadway 
to 1517 Broadway, Scottsbluff, Nebr. 

KOIN, Koin, Inc., Portland, Oreg., modi- 
fication of license to increase power from 
1 kw. to 5 kw. on 940 ke. Construction per- 
mit to make changes in equipment and in- 
crease power from 1 kw. to 5 kw on 940 ke. 


tion permit to erect a new station to use 
1,310 ke., 50 w., and daytime hours) 


KSMR, Santa Maria Radio, Santa Maria, | 


Calif., construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and studio from Santa Maria to 
Bakersfield, Calif., install new equipment. 


Corp., 40 Franklin St., Rochester, N. Y., modi- 
fication of license to change frequency from 
1,400 ke. to 1,430 ke., and increase hours of 
operation from sharing with WOKO to un- 
limited, 





| John H. Doane and Harold E. Doane, Stam-| relay station on 164, 174 kes, 1 kw. Newj|new construction permit for marine relay | 


German industrial production in prac-: 


the high level maintained in exports, has} 


epetition, however, has been offered by 


mately 2 per cent below 1929 in point| cludes besides roads, sewers, water sup- 





Silver | 
Haven, Pa., construction permit to change | 


increase | 


Ince., | 
construction permit to | 


Harry Byron Lee, Lamar, Colo., construc- | 


WHEC-WABO, Hickson Electric & Radio | 





from Santos were 40 per cent above;|ent practice of liquidating dollar obli- 
those of last week. Rio spot prices of | gations at the current exchange rate. 





Applications for Radio Permits 
Announced by Federal Commission | 








|lars may be liquidated at 2 pesos to the 


| Doane, to request 930 ke. instead of 630 kc. 


ver 15 kilos. There are numerous loan 
rumors. The government decreed the 
establishment of a central purchasing 
and standard bureau. 


Greece 


Greece.—General econontic conditions 
during the last quarter of 1930, except 
for seasonal activity, showed ‘little 
change from the previous quarter. Sales 
were slightly larger than in the third 
quarter, but considerably lower than the 
last quarter of 1929. Building opera- 
tions were smaller than in the previous 
quarter, while progress on public works 
also slowed up. Due to continued credit 
stringency and conservative bank policy 
in extension of credit facilities, compe- 
tition among dealers was accentuated, | 
with resultant slight decline in living 
costs. Sales of automobiles in Athens, 
considering the limited seasonal activity, 
was fairly satisfactory. Increasing com- 


foreign cars. 
Hawaii 

Hawaii.— Weather conditions have 
been favorable during the past month. 
Abnormally high temperatures have de-| 
layed the ripening of Winter cane but 
hastened the ripening of pineapples. All 
sugar mills are now grinding. Juice is 
reported to be poor in sucrose content 
but cane tonnage is the heaviest in years. 
Only 1,000 tons of sugar were carried} 
over from the old crop, leaving ware- 
houses bare for the current crop. The 
1930 pineapple crop including pineapple 
juice reached slightly more than 12,000,- 
000 cases of 24 cans each. The crop sold 
well and over 9,500,000 cases were ship- 
ped. One ship during December took 
aboard the record cargo of 560,000 cases. 


Construction in Honolulu during 1930 
reached the value of $5,921,000, the 
smallest amount of any year since 1926. 
Approximately $10,000,000 in new con- 
struction is planned for 1931, and in- 


ply, schools, and other local government 
projects, the completion of industrial 
pineapple plants costing in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,500,000; nurse quarters for 
local hospital, $250,000; and a new wing 
for the art gallery, $100,000. <A total 
of 7,524,000 tons of shipping entered the 
port of Honolulu during 1930, an increase 
of approximately 340,000 over 1929, and 
included 871 ships of which only two 
were sailing vessels. 


Mexico 
Mexico.—A decree promulgated Jan. 6 





’) creates a sugar stabilization commission 


to regulate prices of sugar, the expenses 
of this commission to be met by a fund 
derived from a special tax on sugar pro- 
duction of 5 centavos per kilogram. The 
present sugar crop is estimated to be be- 
tween 135,000 to 140,000 metric tons, of 
which the commission may export 10 per 
cent. The commission will also encour- 
age industries using sugar. The ex- 
change stabilization commission, which 
was recently appointed, has sold no dol- 
lar drafts, but is studying the situation 
and enlisting the cooperation of banks. 
The latter have agreed not to pay inter- 
est on sight deposits of silver but will 
pay 3 or 3% per cent on time deposits 
of silver of more than 5,000 pesos. A| 
statement issued by the Mexican Treas- 
ury Department on Jan. 11 was inter- 
preted in some quarters to mean that 
obligations calling for payment in dol- 


$1, but competent opinion is to the effect 
that there will be no change in the pres- 





ford, Conn., construction permit application 
amended to request a change in name of ap- 
plicants from Paul C. Brown and Harold E. | 
Doane to John H. Doane and Harold E. | 


and 500 w. instead of 250 w. with unlimited | 
hours. | 
WLIT, Lit Brothers, 8th and Market Sts.,| 
Philadelphia, Pa., construction permit ,to in- | 
stall new equipment. 
WOAI, Southern Equipment Company,| 
1028 Navarro St., San Antonio, Tex., license | 
application amended to cover direct erystal | 
control in equipment. 
WCAZ, Superior Broadcasting Service, Inc.., | 
Carthage, IIl., license to cover construction 
permit to install a new transmitter. | 
KRE, First Congressional Church of Berke- | 
ley, Berkeley, Calif., request for authority | 
to voluntarily assign license to the Com- 
munity Broadcasting Corporation, Ltd. 
KDB, Dwight Faulding, Santa Barbara, | 
Calif., construction permit to change equip- | 
ment. | 
KJBS, Julius Brunton & Sons Company, | 





|1380 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif., con- 


struction permit to install a new transmitter. 

WDBJ, Richardson-Wayland Electrical Cor- | 
poration, Roanoke, Va., license to cover con- | 
struction permit issued Dec. 5, 1930, to 
change equipment. | 

WKZO, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., construc- | 
tion permit to move transmitter from Ber- | 
rien Springs, Mieh., to K. V. P. Factory, | 
Parchmont, Mich., and move studio from Col- 
—. Ave., Berrien Springs to Kalamazoo, | 

ich. 

WSFA, Montgomery Broadcasting Co., | 
Catoma and Montgomery Sts., Montgomery, 
Ala., modification of license application 
amended to request 780 ke. instead of 1,410 

c. | 

Charles S. Andrews, Charlotte, N. C., con- | 
struction permit application amended to re- | 
quest 920 ke. instead of 830 ke. 


City, Kans., construction permit application | 
amended to request 1,210 ke. (present fre- | 
quency) instead of a change to 1,120 kc. 


night. 

KHQ, Louis Wasmer, Inc., Sprague Ave. 
and Post St., Spokane, Wash., modification of 
license to increase power from 1 kw. night 


ke, 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 
WNAM, Aeronautical Radio Inc., Sunbury, | 
Pa., modification of construction permit for 
change in location to 3 miles south of Lewis- 
burg, Pa., 3,160 ke., 400 w. | 
WCM, Radiomarine .Corp. of America, | 
Chatham, Mass., license for marine relay 





406, 500 kes., 750 w. 
Midwest Wireless Co., Inc., Ishpeming, | 
Mich., new construction permit for marine | 


/ 





were the 


( 





Marked Decrease | 
In Smallpox Noted 





Most Other Communicable Di- 
seases Show Rising 
Prevalence 





Most communicable diseases reported 
to the Public Health Service showed an 
increase in the number of cases for the 
week ended Jan. 3, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1930, ac- 
cording to a statement issued Jan. 23 
by the service. Measles, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, and infantile paralysis 
e diseases which showed in- 
creases, it was stated. The number of 
deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
was less than in the same week of the 
preceding year. The statement follows 
in full text: 

The 96 cities reporting cases used in, 
the following table are situated in all| 
parts of the country, and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 33,220,000. The estimated popu- 
lation of the 88 cities reporting deaths 
is more than 24,585,000. Weeks ended | 
Jan. 3, 1931, and Jan. 4, 1930: 





Cases reported 1931 1930 
Diphtheria: 
46 States ....cccscccccces 1,483 1,736 | 
96 cities ...... Civenevedtes 500 715 
Measles: 
45 -Ghates .......ccccacses 4,943 4,542 
96 cities ; 1,718 793 
Meningococcus meningitis: | 
46 States . 121 201 
96 cities . 47 91 
Poliomyelitis: | 
46 States .....c.cc.06 65 20) 
Scarlet fever: 
2. 2 eer ore 4,475 4,303 | 
WO TOWNES 2... es cesesccec 1,42 1,508 | 
Smallpox: 
MP SOBTES igo cccrccsect ae 670 1,266 | 
96 cities ........ cb decends > Hae 22 | 
Typhoid fever: 
46, States, ..c...cccccccced 196 147 | 
96. cities . Teer wee 33 16 
Deaths reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
88 cities . 780 810 


Petition to Restrain 
Power Development 


In Alaska Is Denied 


Supreme Court of District of 
Columbia Dismisses Suit: 
To Enjoin Permit for} 
Swan Lake Project 








The dismissal of the suit brought by 
J. T. Jones, of Tacoma, Wash., to enjoin 
the Federal Power Commission from 
granting a license to develop a water- 
power project, known as the Swan Lake 
project in the vicinity of Ketchikan, 
Alaska, to I. Zellerbach and J. B. Zeller- 
bach, of San Francisco, Calif., was or- 
dered by Justice Jesse C. Adkins, of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, Jan. 22. A motion for a preliminary 
injunction was also denied by Justice 
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National Survey 
Made on Special 


Insurance Taxes 





Collections by States From 
Insurers in 1929-30 Were 
$99,991,472, Says Com- 
merce Specialist ; 





A survey of special insurance taxes 
for all continental United States during 


|the fiscal year ending June 30 last, in- 


dicates that a number of State legisla- 
tures are giving more careful study than 
formerly to proposals for increasing gen- 
eral revenues though special taxation 
upon insurance premiums and, according 
to E. J. Jutz, Chief of Insurance Sec- 
tion, Division of Commercial Laws, De- 
partment of Commerce, greater consid- 
eration is being given equities of the 
insuring public and relative Tights of 
the policyholders and companies of the 
respective States. 


Tax Increases Rejected 
As evidence of the former Mr. Jutz 


| has referred to the fact that, within the 


past year, efforts to increase premium 
taxes failed in Mississippi, Kentucky and 
South Carolina, probably for the reason, 
among others, that of the $2,226,899 so 
collected in those three States only $121,- 
was expended 
through their insurance departments for 
protection of interests of the policy- 
holders who, in the last analysis, bear 
the burden. Recent legislative expe- 
rience in Ohio, that authority points out, 


|is indicative of the latter tendency to 


more carefully evaluate the relative ef- 
fects of legislation upon the State’s own 
insuring public and the insurance com- 
panies. 

The legislation to which he referred 
was the reduction of taxation on insur- 
ance premiums after it had been discov- 
ered that the result of an earlier increase 
had been the penalizing of that State’s 
own companies through automatic opera- 
tion of retaliatory provisions of the laws 
of other States from which Ohio com- 
panies drew 75 per cent of their business, 


Taxes May Raise Premiums 

Commenting Jan. 22 on a recent sur- 
vey of special insurance taxes made by 
the Insurance Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Mr. Jutz called attention to the fact 
that, according to computations made 
by that organization, only 4.25 per cent 
of the $99,991,472 collected upon pre- 
miums and for licenses and taxes was ex- 
pended by the insurance departments of 
the several States. Adding that insur- 
ance authorities estimated 92 per cent 
of all these special taxes consisted of 
premium taxes assessed at. various rates 
by the several States, he suggested that 
these enactments savored of taxation 
upon insurance savings, inequitably dis- 
tributed between policyholders in the sev- 
eral States. These tax expenditures nec- 
essarily affect net premiums to be paid 
by the policyholder, he said. 








Adkins, 


This action was instituted about three 
months ago against the then members 
of the Federal Power Commission, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, acting chairman; Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, the Secretary of War; and Arthur 
M. Hyde, the Secretary of Agriculture. 
F. E. Bonner, then executive secretary to 
the Commission, and I. Zellerbach and 
J. B. Zellerbach were also joined as de- 
fendants. 

Asserted Title 


In the bill of complaint the plaintiff 
claimed title to a tract of approximately 
480 acres of wild land lying at the mouth 
of Falls Creek on the east side of Car- 
roll Inlet, Revillagigedo Island, in south- 
eastern Alaska, asserting that he ob- 
tained title from the chief of the Raven 
tribe of Indians, who, with his ancestors, 
had occupied and possessed the land for 
hunting and fishing purposes since a 
time prior to the treaty between this 
country and Russia in 1869. He stated 
that shortly after he began the deével- 
opment of@a water-power project and 
pulp mill the project attracted the at- 
tention of defendants I. and J. B. Zeller- 
bach, who obtained from the Secretary 
of Agriculture a timber and water- 
power award over the plaintiff’s protest 
and contrary to his rights. Later a de- 
cision by the General Land Office against 
the plaintiff was affirmed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the defendants 
I. and J. B. Zellerbach applied to the 


Utility Company Authorized 
To Increase Pension Fund 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Jan. 23. 


Authority has recently been granted 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Co. to increase its payments into 
an employes’ pension reserve fund from 
one-half to three-fourths of 1 per cent of 
operating revenues, under an order of the 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 

Exhibits filed by the company showed 
the inadequacy of reserve which has 
been built up by the amounts hereto- 
fore authorized, the Commission stated. 
On Jan. 1, 1930, the balance in the pen- 
sion reserve was $868,191, it was de- 
clared, but based upon studies of the 
company’s experience as to the prob- 
ability of employes remaining in service 
until the age of 60, when they become 
eligible for pension, the reserve should 
have been $4,552,260, under 17 years’ 
experience ended Dec. 31, 1929. 


Suspension of Senate Rules 
Planned on Muscle Shoals 


Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
served notice in the Senate Jan. 23 that 
he would move to suspend the rules to 
allow an amendment to the War De- 
partment appropriation bill relative to 
Muscle Shoals. 

The proposed amendment would direct 





Power Commission for permits to survey 
and develop the project. 

In addition to the injunction against 
the Power Commission, the plaintiff 


| asked the court to compel the Secretary | 


of the Interior to set aside his decision 
on the ground that he was without au- 
thority to hear and determine whether 
the plaintiff was entitled to possession 
of the land, and also to enjoin the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and his subordi- 
nates from interfering with the plain- 
tiff’s use and enjoyment of the premises. 
Justice Adkins in his opinion expressed 
the view that the bill of complaint was 
multifarious; because it joined two en- 
tirely distinct and unrelated causes of 
action, but that no cause of action was 
stated on either ground. 
ee eee 
construction permit for 183 ke. 1 kw., ma- 
rine relay. 
Midwest t 
new construction permit for marine relay 
station on 164, 174 kes., 500 w. 
WJK, Press Wireless, Inc., Needham, 


Mass., construction permit for new trans-| 


point-to-point service, on 4,715, 4,725, 
4,735, 4,745, 4,925, 4,935, 4,945, 4,955, 4,965, 
4,975, 4,985, 4,996 5,285, 5,295, 5,305, 5,315, 
5,325, 5,335, 5,845, 5,855, 500 w. er 

Isle of Dreams Broadcasting Corp., Miami 
Beach, Fla., construction permit for new 
point-to-point station for 4,268, 8,850 ke., 
25 w. 

KGUM, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Guadal- 
upe, Tex., license for aeronautical station to 
cover construction permit for 3,484, 5,630 ke., 


mitter, 








i : 1400 w. License for point-to-point aeronauti- | 
KGNO, Dodge City Broadcasting Co., Dodge | cal station to cover construction permit for | 


2,326, 2,344, 4,120, 6,260, 6,275 12,210 ke., 
150 w. 


KSY, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., 


and request 100 w. night and 250 w. limited | license to cover construction permit for aero- | 8,015, 12,180 ke., 150 w. 
service, instead of 500 w. day and 250 w.| nautical station-for 3,070, 3,076, 3,082, 3,088, | 
| 5,510, 5,540 kes., 400 w, 


Call letter changed 
to KSY. 

KSA, Globe Wiréless, Ltd., Edmonds, 
Wash., license for marine relay station for 


6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, 
16,900, 22,160 kes., 1.5 kw. 

WOD, Magnolia Radio Corp., Beaumont, 
Tex., modification of license to change time 
from unlimited to 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., Cen- 
tral Standard Time. 

KGSD, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Albuquer- 
que, N. M., license to cover construction per- 


11,140, 11,120, 


service for 111, 117, 125, 129, 187, 141, 143,| mit for new transmitter for point-to-point | 


service for 2,722, 4,108, 8,630, 8,015, 12,180 
ke., 150 w. 
Midwest Wireless Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 


Wireless Co., Inc., Duluth, Minn., | 


the Secretary of War to give preference 
in the sale of power from Wilson Dam, 
Muscle Shoals, to States, counties, mu- 
nicipalities and cooperative associations. 





service for 164, 174 ke., 1 kw. New construce 
tion permit for point-to-point service for 
183 ke., 1 kw. 

Midwest Wireless Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
new construction permit for point-to-point 
service for 183 ke., 1 kw. New construction 
permit for marine relay service for 164, 174 
| ke., 1 kw. 

W3XM; Durham Radio Corporation, Philae 
delphia, Pa., modification of construction pers 
mit for experimental service for extension of 
completion date to Mar. 1, 1931, and for 
change in name of applicant from Durham 
and Co., Inc., to Durham Radio Corporation, 
For 6,425, 8,650 ke., 500 w. 

Radiomarine Corporation of America, aire 
plane, renewal of special experimental lis 
cense, 

WJP, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, N. Y. 
license to cover construction permit for pointe 
to-point station for 7,340, 7,335, 7,370, 7,820, 
7,835, 7,955, 15,910, 15,610, 15,640, 15,670, 
15,730, 15,760, 15,880 ke., 5 kw, 

WAEB, Acronautical Radio, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio, construction permit for new trans« 
mitter for point-to-point aeronautical service 
on 8,015 ke., 1 kw. 

KGUN, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Douglas, 
Ariz., license to cover construction permit 
for new transmitter for point-to-point aero« 
nautical service for 278, 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 
| 6,260, 6,275, 12,210 ke., 150 and 15 w. Lis 
cense to cover construction permit for new 
transmitter for aeronautical service for 278, 
3,484, 5,600, 5,630 ke., 400 and 15 w. 

KGSD, Aeronautical Radio, Ine., Albuquers 
| que, N. M., license to cover construction pers 
mit for new transmitter for point-to-point 
aeronautical service for 2,722, 4,108, 





KGT, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Fresno 
| Calif., license covering construction permit 
| for 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 5,670, 5,660 ke., 
| 50 w. 

WNAO, Aeronautical Radio, Ine., Plain- 


and 2 kw., limited service. to 5 kw. on 590/500, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100; 460, 4,116, | field, N. J., modification of construction perme — 


}mit for change in location of transmitter. 
Midwest Wireless Co., Ine, Cleveland, 
| Ohio, new construction permit for 143, 165, 
| 171, 410, 425, 454 ke., 1 kw., coastal service, 
New construction permit for 184 ke,, 1 kw. © 
limited publie service. New construction 
permit for 165, 171 ke., 1 kw., marine relay 
| service. 

KKP, RCA Communications, Inc., Kahuk 

| Hawaii, modification of construction pe 

| for change in frequency to 16,030 ke., 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 5.) 
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CRI 9582) 
State Finance 


, City and Country Banking Declared 


Similar in Majority of Essentials 


Wisconsin Commission Says Liquidity and 


Safety Are Most Im 


ment and Equal in Proportion 


Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 23.—Country 
banking is not essentially different from 
city banking under modern conditions, 
and both must give attention to costs 
and management problems, Calvin F. 
Schwenker, Commissioner of Banking for 
the State of Wisconsin, told the Better 
Banking Conference of the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association meeting here. Mr. 
Schwenker addressed the bankers on the | 
subject of “Loan Policies.” 

Liquidity and safety are the prime 
factors in the management equation, and 
in equal proportions, the Banking Com- 
missioner declared. Moreover it is the 
depositor who is entitled to first con- 
sideration, and not the borrower. Bank- 
ers need to be impressed anew, He con- 
tinued, with their responsibility as agent 
and guardian of the public’s funds. 

One and two name paper without tan- 
gible collateral is the source of most 
of the worries and losses of the Wiscon- 
sin banks, Mr. Schwenker declared. | 
Speaking of the loan secured by real- 
estate mortgages, he declared that the 
National Bank Act, with its conservative 
limitations on real-estate loans, “has un- 
doubtedly saved the national banker 
from some of our troubles, and could| 
well ‘be adopted by our banks.” 

Mr. Schwenker’s address follows in} 
full text: 


Similarity Seen in Urban 


And Rural Banking 

Probably at no period in the history of 
‘American banking have the changes 
come quite so rapidly as they have in the 
past decade. No longer can isolation be 
relied upon as a measure of protection, 
and the banker, large or small town, has 
been forced to use new yardsticks upon 
which to gauge his progress. 

It seems only a short time since the 
trade area of a bank was rather defi- 
nitely determined by the condition of 
roads, the normal means of transporta- 
tion, and a reasonable number of banks. 
That, however, changed rapidly with; 
hard roads, automobiles, and a substan- 
tial increase in the number of banking 
institutions, and has compelled the rural 
banker to a realization that, now, coun- 
try banking-is not essentially different 
from city banking, and that costs and 
management problems require a_ satis- 
factory solution by him as well as by his 
city cousin. 

Loan policies and bank management, 
when they first began to occupy the atten- | 
tion of assemblies of bankers, were re-| 
garded as ideals, but savoring on the im-| 
practical. Here and there throughout | 
the country, the more courageous boards | 
and executives began to put into prac- 
ticé departures from the stereotyped rou- | 
tine and to be satisfied with them, and to} 
direct closer‘and closer scrutiny to their | 
business, and to pass on, in management 
conferences, the results of their innova- 
tions and altered viewpoints. 


First and foremost we have become 
convinced that liquidity and safety are 
the prime factors in the management 
equation in equal proportions. Also, 
that it is the depositor who is entitled 
Yo our first consideration, rather than 
the borrower, and to be impressed anew | 
with our responsibility as the agent and 
guardian of the public’s funds. | 

In our State, we have discovered that 
demand deposits bear a relationship to 
time deposits as one is to two; that is, 
they are one-third of our deposit lia- 
bilities. Cash reserves required by law 
being 12 per cent of aggregate deposits, | 
the full protection of demand deposits | 
requires the maintenance of a second- 
ary reserve of the difference between 
12 and and 331/3, or 211/3 per cent— 
for convenience, 20 per cent. This sec- 
ondary reserve is a problem in itself, 
because, first, there are the proportions | 
of bonds, commercial paper, call loans, 
bankers’ acceptances, and eligible redis- 
countable paper to be set up, and, second, 
the range of fluctuation in the require- 
ments. 








Set-up of Reserve 
Funds Is Discussed 


If a bank provides full coverage in its 
primary and secondary reserves for de-| 
mand deposits, obviously all that can| 
remain for local loans and other invest- | 
ments is measured by the sum of time 
deposits plus free capital. The laws of | 
our State set the maximum of invest- 
ment in fixed assets, represented by| 
banking house and furniture and fix-| 
tures, at not more than one-half of cap- 
ital and surplus, and is satisfactory; | 
but when other real estate absorbs the | 
balance of the capital and surplus so 
that fixed assets account for all invested | 
capital, the situation cannot be said to| 
be proper. It calls for a corrective pol-| 
icy in the set-up of a holding company, 
or a charge-off. 

The amount of loans in the note case, 
secured by real estate mortgages, seems 
to convince the laymen that frozen as- 
sets are always mortgage loans. Such is 
not the case. The well-made first lien 
mortgage continues to be a sound invest- 
ment, but the aggregate amount has a 
practical limit. Having an average ma- 
turity of three years, and using time de- 
posits only as available for this type of 
loan, we are convinced that not more than 
one-third of them should be loaned on 
real estate security, and that no initial 
loan should be made on any other than 
a first lien, that the borrower’s equity 
should be as much as the loan itself, and 
that a definite amortization of principal 
be required. The National Banking Act, 
with its limit line fixed at 10 per cent o 
capital and surplus, its first mortgage re- 
quirement, and the limitation of the ag- 
gregate at not more than a quarter of 
capital and surplus, or a half of savings 
deposits, while very conservative, has, 


| in a rural community at least once in two 
| years. 


portant in Manage- 


tion now fixed on bank stock col- 
lateral, of 10 per cent as the maxi- 
mum held for all loans secured by such 
stock, could also be adopted. by bankers 
generally. The amount of slow collateral 
loans that is digestible by the average 
bank is measured by approximately 15 
per cent of the total case. These loans 
are usually apt to endure as long as the 
banker will permit, and should be liq- 
uidated on an installment basis, in or- 
der that the concentration may not be-| 
come static. 


Noncollateral Paper 
Losses Are Cited 


The one and two name paper without 
tangible collateral is the source of the 
most of our worries and losses. The ac-| 
tual experience of our banks is that 
we have been losing six or more dollars 
in loans of this class to every one dollar 
we lose even on the much-abused real- 


estate mortgage loans. In 1928 our loss 
on real-estate mortgage loans and other| 
real estate was $250,000, while the char- | 


| Amer Smelt & Ref ist 5s ’47.. 





acter loan losses were about $2,000,000. | 
In 1929 the ratio was one to six, and| 


| yet many do not realize that effective | 


. . Cen of Ga Ry r&gen 5%s B 
| One dollar in every seven is loaned to | y r&gen 5%s 
|a borrower who has no connection with | 


work of loan administration begins here. 


the bank other than his loan, and hence 
no compensating balances. One dollar 
out of every nine is loaned to a depos- 
itor whose deposit balance averages less 
than $100, and it is in this class that we| 
encounter our duplicate borrower. 

Loans made on a discount arrange-| 
ment often bring into our banks book 
accounts which the discounter could not 
collect, and which he reduced to note 
form, and passed on to us. The notes 
do not generally represent our customers, 
and we are inclined to lean on the dis- 
counter’s judgment instead of our own, 
and to take on notes of a size that lose 
us money before we start. The. note 
of small amount is found here in vol-| 
ume of pieces, but not in volume of in-| 
vestment. 

The bank surveys which have been! 
made this year show a range of costs | 
in making loans, of from $.75 to $3.50 | 
per item, and many of the loans which 





| we take for short periods on the theory 


that the loss of principal will not injure 
us, are, as a matter of fact, in the ag- 
gregate, costing us more loss than we 
sustain often in the entire loss of prin- 
cipal in a loan of substantial amount. | 
Then, there must also be considered the 
maintenance cost of these notes at a 
figure of from $1.50 per $1,000 per month ; 
and up, which still further cuts down | 
profit. The loan committees and officers 
cannot be too careful in granting casual | 
credits. 


There is no question that the opera- 
tion of our credit bureaus has had a 
part in reducing our loss ratio referred 
to above, from one to eight, to one to 
six. But even that can not deliver its 
full power unless we require from our 
borrowers statements of their financial 
condition, in the lines of credit of $500 
or more. The duplicator can operate as 
long as our entire State is not. covered 
by a credit bureau system with overlap- 
ping lines, and as long as we do not 
require him to disclose all of his liabili- 
ties to dthers. 


It is not enough to take an occasional 
statement, because a borrower’s financial 
position may change rapidly, nor is it| 
enough that the statement shows an ex- 
cess of assets over liabilities. The state- 
ment is dressed for credit, and must be 
edited with discrimination. 
current statements at frequent intervals 
should be required, or an operating state- 
ment should be insisted upon. An ap- 
plicant whose operation record is un- 
satisfactory is not a good risk, and a 
line of credit extended to him becomes 
a capital loan. AH of the unsecured 
lines should be in a constant flux; and 
in the larger centers, the borrower’s line 
should be retired at least annually, and 





Care should always be taken in 
the unsecured lines, that there be a nice 
distribution of types of borrowers, so 
that the liquidation of the note-case does 
not depend upon the economic condition 
of any particular kind of business. Also, 
that the loans should not be concentrated 
in a comparatively few lines, but spread 
out evenly enough to minimize the risks. 


Inquiries Recommended 

Into Lines of Credit 
Accommodation paper is often taken to 

assist some line which has been granted 

the maximum limit and the bank finds 

it necessary to furnish further capital 


or its investment will be jeopardized, 
j and consents in granting such accommo- 
| dation to an excess line which, there- 
|after, dictates to the bank rather than 
|the bank to it. In many cases, the ac- 





;commodation maker has no intention of 
| paying the loan, expecting the aecom- 
| modated party to do it, and the banker, 
| without previous knowledge of the ar- 
| rangement, finds himself with an excess 
jline. It is well within the bank’s right 
| to know the purpose for which any line 
|of credit is granted. The requirement 
of compensating balances is an effectual 
check to the accommodation loan. Fur- 
ther, in lines of credit extended to local 
corporations whose stock is nonassess- 
able, it is within the province of the 
bank to require from the directors or 
| stockholders of the corporation a con- 
| tinuing guaranty. 


| _In setting up the loan program, there 
| should be an ever-present policy of keep- 
ing the largest possible amount of loans 


in such form as to be available for re- 
discount or for collateral purposes, and 
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of public funds, upon which .we continue | yet to be made, and more or less ignore | 


to pay too high an interest rate, be- 
comes a matter of vital importance. 
realize that the deposit should be in- 
vested in quick assets, but with bond 
prices uncertain, low yields from com- 
mercial paper, call loans, or Government 
obligations, the prospect of a profitable 
investment is not too good, and yet we 
cannot all refuse to receive municipal 
and school funds. We are, therefore, 
forced to maintain greater cash reserves 
than the statutory minimus, and to make 
our investments of these funds in the 
highest grades of investment. 

But not only public deposits are being 
paid a rate of interest that is too high. 
There is a growing trend toward the 
payment of interest on daily balances of 
commercial accounts, and while, in many 
cases, service charges, or per item, ac- 
tivity, and float charges are made on 
these acounts, nevertheless, the margin 
of profit on the investment of demand 
deposits is so small as to force us to 
recognize that the variation of bond 
prices downward with a shrinkage of de- 
posits can cause outright loss. The pro- 
portion of each type of quick asset in- 
vestment can be determined within rea- 
sonable limits, where careful continuing 
analyses are made, 


Deposit Interest Rate 
Is Classed as Excessive 

For most of us, secondary reserve 
means commercial paper or bonds, and 
for many of us in the smaller country 
banks, bonds have not been an inspira- 
tion during the past few years. Yet, the 
highest grade, well selected and balanced 
bond lists are still showing appreciations, 
and are profitable as well. Security and 
liquidity are, here too, the cardinal vir- 
tues, with yield being given much less 
consideration. For the average bank, the 
diversification of investments should be 
threefold. It should cover, first, types 
of bonds—utilities, industrials, rails, and 
so on; second, geographical location of 
risks; third, maturities. In each of the 


undoubtedly, saved the national banker | the latter has special significance in the types of bonds, there can be rediversi- 
from some of our troubles, and could | ©4S¢ of real estate mortgages overdue as| fication. For example, in utilities, as to 


well be adopted by our banks. 

During the past several years, there 
has been a steadily increasing amount 
of loans secured by slow collateral, as 
a result of the effort of the banker to 


|to maturity. These should be kept cur- 
; rent by extension agreements for limited 
periods. 

The investment of the secondary” re- 
is one requiring some inténsive 


| serve 


gas, electric, transportation, communica- 
tion, and so on, again as to manage- 
ments. There can be rediversification in 
every type. 

All of the programs of management, 


improve his character loans. There is| study of the range of demand deposit|and particularly in the smaller banks, 
some danger in developing an abnormal | fluctuation, the seasonal borrowing needs | require the judgment of more than one 


volume of this type of loans, because it | of the community, the normal trends of | person. 


represents a class 


No matter how careful he may 


of borrowers who} time deposits, and the volume of public| be, the one-man banker is only human. 


would be seriously injured by the forced| fund deposits and municipal financing.| His mental reactions, prejudices, and so- 
sale of the security, and might, in farm| Within the past few years we have come|cial contacts all affect his loaning judg- 


sections, develop trouble in the real es-|to realize that overlarge deposits can| ment. 


tate loans. 


if the bank is extendin 


corporation itself, an the limita- 


| 


It is, therefore, a wise precau- 


Local stocks as collateral | present as serious a problem as an ex-| tion to have active. discount committees 
should be taken sparingly, particuarly | cess line, and can be far more menacing | functioning with him. 


Too many times, 


credit to the; to the liquid position of the bank. Dur-| in considering bank loan policies, the ex- 
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| the lines in the portfolio, the correct dis- 
| position of which may spell the success 
or suspension of their institution. No| 
board of directors should be asked to 


make a blanket approval of all the loans 
granted during the month, after the 
credit has been given, unless they have 
had an opportunity, through their dis- 
count committee, to pass judgment be- 
fore the loan was actually made and the 
| money passed. 


| Regular Check Recommended 
| Of Obligations Near Maturity 
The discount or loan committee should 
be carefully chosen. It should meet at 
least once each week, at which time all 
obligations about to mature should be 
given consideration. The length of time 
the loan has been carried, the condition 
of the collateral security, if any, a re- 


view of the borrower’s financial state- 
ment if the line is unsecured, the condi- 
tion and¢experience of his deposit bal- 
ance, and the general outlook of the bor- 
rower’s business, are all factors that re- 
quire attention and a crystallization of 
|the bank’s attitude to the loan at ma- 
turity, as to whether it should be called 
in full or in part, whether new or addi- 
tional security should be substituted or 
acqquired, or whether the use of install- 
ment payments should be insisted upon. | 
Definite instructions should be noted, so 
that any executive who may wait upon 
the borrower when he comes in, will 
have notice. 


Then, in the matter of applications, 
much the same considerations can be 
taken up, and the granting of loans re- 
stricted to those applicants who have a 
moral as well as financial right to bor- 
row the deposits of the community. The 
committee’s final duty is that of ascer- 
taining from a scrutiny of the overdue 
paper, whether or not their specific in- 
structions and recommendations, made 
at previous meetings, have had compli- 
ance. Possibly some limit to the author- 
ity of the committee may be set by the 
board of directors, but, in any event, as 
far as the large loans are concerned, the 
board as a whole should follow closely 
the procedure of the discount committee. 
At their meetings, comparative state- 
ments such as have been recommended 
by the American Bankers’ Association 
should be furnished each member so that 
his interest be sustained. 

With an active board of directors, an 
active loan committee, and an _ intelli- 
gent and reasonable policy, there is no 
reason why every bank should not be in 
sound and solvent condition, safe for the 
depositor, profitable for the stockholder, 
and a bulwark for a prosperous State 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Jan. 21 
Made Public Jan. 23 


Receipts 


Customs receipts $697,892.05 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 


Miscellaneous receipts .... 


1,662,622.95 


1,484,925.21 

259,804.02 
Total ordinary receipts $4,105,244.23 
Public debt receipts 340,577.50 
Balance previous day . 174,869,508.25 


Total $179,315,329.98 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 5 Sita p 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 


$4,921,902.42 
216,345.73 
160,119.86 
12,611.95 


79,982.82 


fund 
Civil 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


49,267.96 


35,528.44 
796,771.08 


Total ordinary expend- 
itures 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 
Balance today ..... 


$6,014,028.70 


157,438.00 
173,143,863.28 


Total - -$179,315,329.98 


Applications for Radio 
Permits Are Announced 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


request call letters KKP instead of KDE. 
Limited public service. 

Police Department, Sioux City, Iowa, new 
construction permit for 2,470 ke., 50 w. 
Emergency police service. 

W9XAN, Elgin National Watch Co., 

Elgin, Ill., renewal of special experimental 
license for amateur bands, 500 w. 
_ W8XG, Ohio State University, portable 
in State of Ohio, renewal of experimental 
license for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 
8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 200 w. 

W3XAJ, RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, 
N. J., construction permit for additional 
transmitter on 1604, 2398 ke. 500 w. Ex- 
perimental service. 

_KPE, City of Seattle, 
license for 170 ke. 500 w. 
service, 

Midwest ‘Wireless Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
new construction permit for 184 ke. 1 kw. 
Limited public service. New construction 
permit for 143, 165, 171, 410, 425, 454 ke. 
1 kw. Coastal service. New construction 
permit for 165, 171 ke. 1 kw. Marine re- 
lay service. r 

KYG, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Island of 
Oahu, T. H., license covering construction 


Seattle, Wash., 
Marine relay 
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Banking Systems 
Adequacy of Federal Reserve System 


Declared Proven 


in Recent Crises 


Last Eighteen Months Have Tested Its Limita- 


tions and Virtues, J. 


Herbert Case Tells 


Senate Subcommittee 


While the Federal reserve banking sys- 
tem can undoubtedly aid in the sound 
conduct of banking business, the pri- 
mary responsibility must rest with the 
management of each bank and with the 
development of a sound banking tradi- 
tion, J. Herbert Case, chairman of the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, testified Jan. 22 before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee. (A summary 


of Mr. Case’s statement was published 
in the issue of Jan. 23.) 

The mechanism of the system, he said, 
had been found adequate because it has 
been tested in the last 18 months 


emergency situations new to it. The 
full text of Mr. Case’s statement fol- 
lows: 


System Tested by Drop 
In Stock Market in 1929 


The last 18 months have tested and re- 
vealed certain of the virtues and cer- 
tain of the limitations of the Federal 
Reserve System. In October, 1929, and 
in December, 1930, the Federal Reserve 
mechanism was tested in two different 
emergencies relatively new in its ex- 
perience. The 1929 events have been re- 
counted a number of times, but let me 
remind you briefly of what occurred. The 
bull market of 1928-1929 was largely 
financed not by the banks, but by cor- 
porations, firms, and individuals, in the 
form of advances classified in the reports 
as “loans for account of others.” These 
loans by corporations, firms, and indi- 
viduals not in the banking business, at- 
tracted by high rates, rose from $1,500,- 
000,000 at the beginning of 1928 to some- 
thing like $5,500,000,000 if the figures 
from all sources are put together. It 
was the fact that these funds were not 
bank funds that made the speculative 
movement so difficult to control. 


When stock prices broke in late a 
ber of 1929 many of these lenders be-j 
came alarmed as to the safety of their 
loans and promptly withdrew _ their 
funds. In about two weeks they with- 
drew $2,500,000,000. To prevent a panic 
the New York City banks stepped in and 
replaced as much of these funds as was 
necessary. But all had to be replaced 
because of the decline in security prices. 
But the New York banks found it nec- 
essary in meeting this demand to in- 
and directly to customers, by $1,500,-| 
000,000. 

With this increase in loans went a 
corresponding increase in deposits, and 
consequently a sizeable increase in re- 
serve requirements. In fact, these banks 


suddenly found themselves in a single| } 


week in need of $200,000,000 additional 
reserve funds. This emergency demand 
was met promptly, about half by bor- 


rowing at the reserve bank and about} | 


half by funds supplied voluntarily by 


tthe reserve banks by purchase of Gov- 


ernment securities. The smoothness with 
which this operation went through is in- 
dicated by the fact that there was no 
major disturbance in money markets. 
This was a demand for funds which the 
old money mechanism could have met 
only with the greatest of difficulty, if 
at all, but which the Federal reserve 
mechanism was able to handle without 
strain. ; 

Second Test Through 

Closing of Banks 

An equally severe but different type 
of emergency occurred in the month of 
December just past. The transition 
from public belief in a short-term de- 
pression to one of longer duration was 
marked by a growing apprehension as 
to the solvency of various foreign 
countries, business concerns, and the 
value of their securities, and, last of all, 
banks. Depressed commodity prices, 
business inactivity, and declining bond 
values had in'fact endangered the posi- 
tion of some banks, but regardless of 
their true position the very state of 
apprehension which existed was sufficient 
to endanger some institutions which 
were undoubtedly ‘solvent, though not 
highly liquid. There were runs on sev- 
eral banks in the West and South re- 
sulting in the closing of a number of 
institutions including several chains. 

At about the same time or in Decem- 
ber a situation which had been culminat- 
ing in New York City resulted in the 
closing of two banks there. 

These are the only closures in New 
York City for some years past, in fact 
the one member bank which closed is 
the only member bank which has closed 
there since the reserve system was es- 
tablished. 

There have been altogether nine other 
member banks in the second district 
which have closed since the system was 
established, all small institutions, seven 
of them having been closed as a direct 
result of defalcation on the part of an 
officer or officers. 


Added Demand for 


Currency Met 


The closing of these banks in New 
York was followed by large withdrawals 
from several other New York City banks 
doing business with a somewhat similar 
type of customers and in the same gen- 
eral localities. These banks called upon 
the reserve banks for large amounts of 
currency. Other banks also drew more 
than the usual amounts of currency to 
be prepared with cash in till for any 
exceptional withdrawals. These large 
demands for currency happened to come 
just at the time of year when currency 
demand is ordinarily at its maximum for 
the holiday season. Thus in a single 
week, ended Dec, 13, 1930, over $170,- 
000,000 of currency was drawn from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

For the country as a whole it is esti- 
mated that withdrawals of currency;from 
the reserve banks due to this cause, over 
and above the usual seasonal require- 
ments, totaled over $300,000,000 before 
the emergency passed and the return 
flow began early in the new year. This 
added demand for Federal reserve credit, 
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permit for 5525, 11050, 16580, 22100, 4116, 
6515, 8630, 11020, 11080, 11140, 11200, 16900, 
22160 ke. 1.5 kw. Coastal service. 

WAJ, . C, A, Communications, Inc., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., modification of limited 
public license for additional point of com- 
munication to include Berne. WQV, modi- 
fication of limited public license to include 
Vienna in points of communication, 

WGV, Radiomarine Corp, of America, 
Galveston, Tex., modification of Marine 





relay license for additional frequency of 
500 ke. 


largely concentrated in New York and 
occurring at the time of maximum sea- 
sonal demand, was met without any mar- 
ket disturbance. Money rose from 2 to 
2% per cent for three days and then 
reverted to 2 per cent. 

Banks secured the extra currency they 
required largely by borrowing at the 
reserve banks, though there was also 
some increase in Federal reserve hold- 
ings of Government securities and bank- 
ers’ acceptances. The acceptances which 
member banks had acquired this Autumn 
in larger amounts than ever before 
proved a particularly convenient means 
of securing funds for emergency or sea- 
sonal needs. The effect of these opera- 
tions on the position of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York is indicated 
by the reserve percentage which declined 
from 82.7 on Dec. 10 to 76 on Dec. 17. 4 


Mechanism of Reserve 
System Found Adequate “a 


This emergency demand on the reserve 
mechanism was similar in amount to 
that of the Autumn of 1929 but the na- 
ture was different—it was for currency 
rather than bank reserves—and it was 
more nearly like the kind of emergency 
the framers of the Federal Reserve Act 
had envisaged. They were thinking in 
terms of the currency panic of 1907. 
This recent currency emergency came 
nearer to fulfilling precisely their dreams 
of the proper functioning of the system 
than any event heretofore in the history 
of the system. 

_In respect of these two events, the 
history of recent months has tested the 
mechanism of the reserve system and 
found it adequate. In certain other di- 
rections the necessary limitations of the 
system have become evident. The law 
assigns the duties of bank supervision 
in the first instances to the Comptroller 
of the Currency for national banks and 
to the State Superintendents of Banking 
for State banks. The reserve system 
is given no powers enabling it either to 
guarantee bank deposits or to control the 
management of banks. The system 
rather provides additional facilities to 
enable member banks to obtain currency 


and credit to meet emergencies and busy 
seasons. 


Bank supervision as developed under 
the jurisdiction of the Comptroller of 
the Currency and by the banking de- 
partments of many States is only rea- 
sonably effective in correcting the abuses 
of bank management and in checking 
bad tendencies and practice. There is 
undoubtedly room for improvement in 
this regard all along the line, but it may 
e questioned whether any substantial 
part of the cure for the present situa- 
tion is to be found in a more effective 
supervisory control of banks, particu- 
arly as long as banks function under 
49 different jurisdictions. The supeg- 
visory authority can only aid the see. 
somewhat in exercising his responsi- 
bility. 

Bank Management Held © 


Responsible for Solvency 


The responsibility for the solvency of 
banks and the safety of depositors’ 
money must inevitably be that of bank 
management. Responsibility and man- 
agement cannot be separated. Super- 
vision cannot and should not undertake 
the responsibility for passing on loans 
at the time they are made or for the 
purchase of investments. 

The reserve system, working with the 
supervising authorities, can undoubtedly 
aid greatly in the sound conduct -of 
banking business in the United States. 
We are fortunate at the present time 
in having in our district national and 
State supervising forces of integrity, 
ability, and diligence it would be difficult 
to equal in any other part of the Union 
or in any other country. I believe these 
two groups of workers are steadily rais- 
ing the standard of banking in this dis- 
trict. Progress will be aided from time 
to time by changes in the law. 

Mr. Broderick, the New York State 
Superintendent of Banks, has recently 
suggested some changes which deserve 
the most serious consideration. But un- 
til we are willing to delegate to central 
authorities autocratic control of every 
detail of banking the primary responsi- 
bility for sound banking must rest with 
the management of each bank and with 
the development of a sound banking 
tradition. Responsibility must carry 
with it power—the power to make mis- 
takes as well as successes. In a democ- 
racy we learn in part by making mis- 
takes. 

A study of recent bank failures #@- 
cates that during the last 30 years We 
have perhaps somewhat overdone the 
manufacture or creation of new bank- 
ing institutions. In 1900 we had ap- 
proximately 10,000 banks in this country. 
By 1930 this number had reached a total 
of 30,000 (an increase of 200 per cent). 
Consideration should be given to finding 
a way of avoiding this in future. 


Comparison With Canadian 


System of Banking 


The Comptroller of the Currency tes- 
tified on Monday that during the last 
10 years we in this country have wit- 
nessed some 6,000 bank failures (20 per 
cent of the total existing in 1920). 
This leaves us with some 24,000 insti- 
tutions and suggests that during the 
early days of this century banks were 
organized not only too rapidly but also 
without due regard to the actual bank- 
ing needs of the community which the 
new institution was designed to serve. 

Our statistical information indicates 
that these 6,000 banks which failed dur- 
ing the last 10 years, and the major 
part of which were small country banks, 
had aggregate deposits of $2,000,000,000. 
Assuming that the average deposit was 
$400 per depositor, this means that these 
failures directly affected the lives of 
approximately 5,000,000 human _ beings 
and indirectly many more. Also it is 
interesting to note that the average life 
of the banks which failed during this 
period was 18 ‘years. The solution to 
this problem is not an easy one, but 
rather is one requiring a careful fact- 
finding survey similar to the survey and 
study made after the currency panic 
of 1907, out of which some years later 
the Federal reserve system was borr. 

In talking recently with a retired offiz 
cer of one of the large Canadian bank#-& ° 
they have but 11 banks with hundreds 
of brancl.es—he referred to the fact that 
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were permitted by a Federal reserve 
bank the action should be approved by 
not less than five members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

The necessity of a strong Federal Re- 
serve Board in control of the policy and 
operations of the system is amply dem- 
onstrated, Mr, Miller declared, by the 
events of recent years. “In-my 17 years 
on the Board,” he continued, “I feel that 
it has been pretty well demonstrated that 
a group of conscientious men of high 
character and good intelligence sitting 
constantly with these problems some- 
what remote from the atmosphere of 
th dreat money centers is capable of 
an objective and detached view such as 

je ablest men are incapable of in the 
atmosphere of the large centers.” 

, “In my opinion,” Mr. Miller continued, 
“the safety of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem for the country depends upon the 
ability, strength, wisdom and independ- 
ence of Federal Reserve Board members. 
Because of the vast consequences to the 
world dependent upon the policies of the 
Federal Reserve System, that -policy 
must be broad and regarded as a public 
policy. It has been abundantly demon- 
strated. by recent years of Federal Re- 
serve history that the need is for an 
able wise body with a keen sense of its 
responsibility to the Congress that 
created it, and with a broader insight 
and better understanding of the prob- 
lems before them.” 


As to “Bootleg Loans” 


Mr. Milier stated at the outset that 
he opposed, as a general proposition, un- 
less unavoidable, prohibitions of any 
kind in the statute. For that reason, 
he continued, he was opposed to the 
prohibition of so-called “bootleg loans.” 
The real bootleg loans, he asserted, are 
those that were pulled out of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks by members. If the 
hands of the reserve banks were tied in 
the matter of too free participation in 
the open market purchase and sale of 
securities, we would not need to worry 
so much about speculative waves, he 
declared. 

No act of omission or commission on 
the part of the Federal Reserve System 
could have prevented the present depres- 
Sion, however, in Mr. Miller’s opinion. 
Its causes were too deep seated. It was 
inevitable, but if there had been a greater 
awareness on the part of the system of 
what was involved in the complex situa- 
tion, the Federal reserve would have pur- 
sued a more careful policy, and the crisis 
would have been less severe and the 
aftermath less forlorn, he said. 

(r, Miller reviewed by means of 
ch&rts the operations in the money mar- 
ket and in the reserve and member banks 
from 1922 to 1930. He Showed that on 
three occasions during that period, in 
#1)22, 1924 and 1927 there were sudden 
marked accessions to the reserves of 
member banks. There were correspond- 
ing jumps in total demand and time de- 
posits. The jumps, he asserted, can be 
traced back to Federal reserve policy in 
Open market operations, The system has 
aiternated between the use of the’ re- 
discount and their open market opera- 
tions, he declared, with inflation ‘through 
open market and attempted deflation with 
usually failure, through increases in the 
rediscount rate. “That is the story,” he 
added, Wot 1927-1929,” F 
Member Reserves Increas 

In 1924, and again in 1927 “Mr, Miller 
Pointed out to the Committee, ‘as the 
Securities purchased by the Federal re- 
Serve banks rose—on their own initi- 
ative, ari following out their own pol- 
i¢cy—an increase in the reserves of mem- 
ber banks followed. There was no de- 
mand for these funds from commerce 
business being inactive in the earlier 
year and having financed itself by other 
moans = the latter, so that the banks 
ae obligated to invest these funds, he 


increased deposits, “handed 
to the banks through the open market 
Operations of the Federal Reserve 


anks,” were forced into inve S 
but, more important, into sare hae 
curities. There was a sudden and rapid 
ere Movement in loans on securities 

‘ers’ loans are inc i i : 
gory, he explained. aie tor ilercge 
rom 1921 to 1929, Mr. Mi i 
out, total loans and feaiciin eee 
ber banks increased by 48 per cent. Dur- 
Ing that time commercial loans showed 
angalmost negligible increase if not in 
fack an actual decrease, Real estate 
loans and loans on securities showed an 
enormous increase, on the other hand 
When the reserve bank operates as an 
et a it is inevitable that 

member ban 5 i i 
witness declared, a ee 

The Federal reserve System has not 
been fully conscious of what it has been 
doing, the Reserve Board member con- 
tinued, its actions have resulted partly 
from drift. It has thought that it might 
do something to alter the psychology of 

Usiness, to arrest depression by an easy- 
money policy. In 1924 it thought that 
it could or ought to do something to im- 
prone hd international situation, he 
ae Soak alae had the foolish illusion, 
~ —— ed, and particularly so in 1927 

at the Federal reserve system or any 
distribution of gold. That “ithusion "ail 
persists In some Federal reserve cir- 
cles, agzording to Mr. Miller, and it is 
one of the most fatal illusions that men 
responsible for the credit policies of the 
country a entertain. 

ells of Controvers 

At the afternoon session "tilitidns S. 
Hamlin, a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and a former governor of 
the Board, was on the stand. He referred 
in detail to the step that marked the 
devajopment of the disagreement be- 
tween the Reserve Board and the Reserve 
Bank of New York relative to an in- 
crease in the rate from 5 to 6 per cent 
in the Spring and Summer of 1929. 

It was a mistake for the press and the 
public to interpret this as a controversy 
between the two bodies, Mr. Hamlin de- 
clared. The two institutions were | 
merely exercising their respective func- 
tions and duties, It is the province of 
t bank to initiate rates and of the 
B@Mrd to “review and determine” them. 

Vhile the original request of the New 
York Bank for an increase from 5 to 6 


Institutions Affected Contend 


The validity of special assessments 
against member State banks under the 
Nebraska bank guaranty law was argued 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States on Jan. 22 and 23. The court 
upheld the statute shortly after it was 
enacted in 1909, but banks against which 
special assessments have been levied are 
now contending that changed conditions 
have shown that the operation of the 
law is unconstitutional. 

‘The question of the validity of the 
assessments and the present operation 
of the law is raised in the case of Abie 
State Bank et al. v. Charles W. Bryan, 
Governor, et al., No. 63. The suit to 
enjoin the collection of the special as- 
sessments made for the guaranty fun 
was brought on behalf of 559 State 
banks of Nebraska, but decided ad- 
versely to them by the Supreme Court 
of Nebraska. The assessments complained | 
of now total about $4,000,000. 

The law, :.s enacted in 1909, was en- 
acted, counsel told the court, for the 
purpose of providing a guarantee fund 
for the protection of depositors in banks, 
and made every State banking corpora- 
tion subject to assessments to provide 
the fund which was used to pay deposi- 
tors of, failed banks, when the failed 
bank’s assets were insufficient. 


Selection of Statute 


Repealed in 1930 


.Although the section of the statute 
under which special assessments were 
made for the fund was repealed by the 
Legislature in 1930, Leonard A, Flans- 
burg, counsel for the banks, declared 
that it did not affect.the claimed invalid 
assessments heretofore made. 

Mr. Flansburg characterized the fund 
“as hopelessly insolvent at the present 
time.” Under the law, he said, 300 banks 
have failed, and the total assessments 
have been about 8 per cent of the capi- 
tal of the banks. After applying the 
assessments already made, Mr. Flansburg 
declared, there remain adjudicated claims 
Se nr dicgn vindicate amelie Anes 








bank came into an agreement on the 
;matter in June, Mr. Hamlin stated. By 
that time, it was discovered that the 
policy of direct action which had been 
|adopted by the Board was effective, and 
banks in New York, according to advices 
|given the Board by the New York Re- 
serve Bank, were hesitant to discount at 
all, because of their apprehensions con- 
cerning that policy. 
Easing of Money 

By that time it was felt that of more 
importance than rates, was some easing 
of the money situation, and as a matter 
of fact, when the rate was finally in- 
creased in August, it was not primarily 
for the purpos¢ of checking speculation. 

These facts were not given to the pub- 
lie at the timé, Mr.’ Hamlin stated, but 
they got into the press through an arti- 
cle by David Lawrence. ‘I do not know 
where he got his facts,” Mr. Hamlin de- 
clared, “but they were substantially cor- 
rect.” 

The Board was against an increase in 
the rate at the time requested by the 
New York bank because it was thought 
speculation had gone beyond the influ- 
ence of a rate unless very drastic, and 
because it was believed the proposal of | 
the New York bank for a 6, and then a; 
7, or 8 or 9 per cent rate, if necessary, 
would have penalized unduly business 
and agriculture. The speculators would 
have welcomed a 6 per cent rate earlier, 
he declared, because that would have! 
meant a letting up on direct pressure. 

Mr. Hamlin, in reply to questions, 
stated that he would favor giving the 
Board the right to initiate rates. He 
also expressed himself in favor of mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System 
for savings banks. 
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cent was in February, 1929, and 
‘hile the rate was not increased to that 
figure until August, the Board and the 


a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 





Before Supreme Court That 


Changed Conditions Make Operation of Guaranty 
Law Unconstitutional 





of depositors against the fund totaling 
$16,000,000. 

It was claimed by Mr. Flansburg that 
the purpose of the law has failed. Der 
positors in going banks .are not pro- 
tected, he pointed out, but the reserves of 
such banks are taken away by the as- 
sessments to pay long past due claims 
of depositors of insolvent banks. Coun- 
sel urged that the assessments at the 
present time, therefore, bear-no relation 
to any public purpose and constitute 
the taking of private property unlaw- 
fully. 

The Attorney General of Nebraska, 
C. A. Sorensen, in ‘support of the spe- 
cial assessments under the law, stated 
that after its passage 95 per cent of the 


d|State banks applied to operate under 


the statute. Within nine years, he said, 
in endeavoring to show the benefit de- 
rived by the banks from the law, the 
deposits of State banks had nearly quad- 
rupled. Over 50 national banks took 
out State charters. “It was after the 
law suit was filed,” he said, “that de- 
posits in State banks dropped.” 


Calls Guaranty Statute 


Mutual Insurance 


Continuing his argument on Jan. 23 
Attorney General Sorensen, describing 
the functioning of the guaranty statute, 
characterized it as a “gigantic mutual 
insurance association.” A certain “moral 
estoppel,” he contended, existed on the 
part of the court not to now declare the 
law invalid after thousands of deposi- 
tors have relied upon its prior pro- 
nouncement of the law’s constitution- 
ality. 

The validity of the law, he explained, 
was before the court in a previous case 
in which all the issues now presented 
were said to have been offered in attack- 
ing it. The only question in the case 
now, he added, was one of waiver and 
estoppel on the part of the banks. 

Pointing to the bank’s use of the fund 
as an inducement for further deposits 
through general advertising, Mr. Soren- 
sen declared that they should not now 
be heard to challenge it after using it to 
their advantage and taking an active 
part in its operative effect. 

Charles E. Abbott, appearing on behalf 
of the Governor of Nebraska, 2sserted 
that there are in existence over 10 
millions of dollars of adjudicated claims, 
vested when the law was admittedly 
valid, that will be cast aside if the at- 
tack on the law is sustained. 


Declares Evidence on Question 
Of Waiver and Estoppel 


Most of the evidence in the record, 
he said, and most of the opinion of the 
lower court, is upon the question of 
waiver and estoppel. Right to question 
the law was waived by the banks; he 
contended, in their affirmative represen- 
tations that if deposits were made the 
return to the depositor would be guar- 
anteed Estoppel arose against the banks 
by reason of their acceptance, without 
exception, of over $2,000,000 in State 
funds upon deposit without bond under 
the provisions of the act, he said. 

The picture of banking conditions in 
Nebraska made by the counsel for the 
banks was said not to be borne out by 
the record. No banks have failed due 
to the operation of the fund but it has 
been the salvation of many of them, he 
said. 

For the intervening depositors possess- 
ing adjudicated claims, William J. Hotz 
insisted that the law prescribed a con- 
tract between the depositors and the 
banks which could not be altered after 
rights had become vested. By virtue of 
this contract, he urged, the depositors 
whose claims had been adjudicated had 
vested rights which could not now be 
taken away. 





Census of Distribution 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 
Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 


The Bureau will issue 
A summary of 
eau giving for each city the number of 


in city reports. 


i stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay; 
roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple | 


reau’s summary for: . 


mployes not including proprietors, B; net 


per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 


Klamath Falls, Oreg., 1930 Population, 16,053 


"yj 


D E 








A B Cc , 
AYE BEOPOE ook ois ace kes eseeserean 290 1,090 $14,616,474 100.00 $1,968,083 $1,737,459 
Single-store independents 259 882 10,885,865 74.48 1,424,405 1,389,497 
|Chains (four or more units) 23 «163 2,641,953 18.07 297,063 239,039 
|All other types of organization.. 8 45 1,088,656 7.45 246,615 108,923 
| Greeley, Colo., 1930 Population, 12,203 
| A B Cc D E F 
|All stores in cave kt SEND . 246 842 $11,767,142 100.00 $1,634,307 $1,249,241 
Singe-store independents ...... 204 8552 8,525,620 72.45 1,195,939 853,616 
Chains (four or more units) ae, ae 2,102,116 17.86 203,620 186,432 
|All other types of organization.. 20 128 1,139,406 9.69 234,748 209,193 
Boise, Idaho, 1930 Population, 21,544 
A B D E F 
(All stores ....cccccrncretesereess 872 1,700 $20,040,513 100.00 $3,096,833 $2,362,710 
Single-store independents 303 1,011 $12,680,961 63.28 1,706,602 1,414,376 
|Chains (four or more units) , we 570 5,285,508 26.37 1,228,417 798,386 
All other types of organization.. 23 119 2,074,044 10.35 161,758 149,948 
Grand Junction, Colo., 1930 Population, 10,247 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores OT eatin ith ale 196 738 $9,265,962 100.00 $1,619,661 $1,029,608 
Single-store independents ...... 168 566 7,456,160 80.46 1,379,779 832,471 
Chains (four or more units) 238 4«=«:157 1,592,616 17.19 180,092 171.089 
|All other types of organization.. 5 15 217,186 2.35 58,890 26,048 
; Ventura, Calif., 1930 Population, 11,603 
A B Cc D E F 
PADD GEOROR: ¢ cassie du cynereneees 301 866 $18,132,313 100.00 $1,705,751 $1,527,822 
|3ingle-store independents 226 «6484 «= 7,836,997 59.68 1,001,860 876,348 
Chains (four or more units) . 58 820 4,181,415 31.46 538,478 542,477 
All other types of organization.. 22 62 1,163,901 8.86 165,413 108,997 
Vallejo, Calif., 1930 Population, 14,476 
oS c D E F 
All stores Sikes Tale Lda Ala 270 #86572 $9,054,870 100.00 $1,372,098 $856,094 
Single-store independents 228 86426 7,065,727 78.03 1,102,568 656,307 
Chains (four or more units) he. | 89 1,174,991 12.98 154,215 114,603 
All other types of organization.. , 24 57 814,152 8.99 115,315 85,184 
San Jose, Calif., 1930 Population, 57,651 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores .......ccececeeeesese +1080 8,904 $45,764,516 100.00 $6,785,621 $5,938,161 
Single-store independents 857 2,574 30,151,707 65.88 4,624,732 3,947,569 
Chains (four or more units) 104 = 852 9,163,346 20.02 1,267,152 1,213,151 
All other types of organization.. 69 478 6,449,463 14.20 893,737 777,111 
Phoenix, Ariz., 1930 Population, 48,118 
B C D E F 
BP RIARRR cs Vn gtr 947 4,568 $57,424,703 100.00 $7,281,852 $6,612,800 
Single-store independents ...... 751 2,928 35,902,053 62.52 4,327,512 4,441,788 
Chains (four or more units) 122 930 =: 12,908,165 + 22.48 1,385,305 1,184'200 
All other types of organization.. 74 710 8,614,485 15.00 1,569,085 986.812 
Tucson, Ariz., 1930 Population, 32,506 
A B c D F 
All stores , ‘ 532 1,894 $23,567,558 100,00 $2,448 292 
Single-store independents ... 437 1,240 14,739,810 62.542, 11533672 
Chains (four or more units) .. - 53 368 4,781,487 20,29 712,071 455,105 
All other types of organization.. 22 286 4,046,261 17.17 557,981 459,515 
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| ment of the act. 








Of Special Assessment Statute Chief Reason for 


Branch Factories 


Mr. Lamont Says Expansion 
Of American Industries 
Abroad Is Due to Number 


Of Economic Factors 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the industrially developed countries of 
Europe. 

(3) There are definite economic rea- 
sons for the expansion of our industries 
beyond the boundaries of the country, 
chief among them being the tariff pol- 
icies of foreign countries, which, to- 
gether with the other factors involved 
in carrying an American product to a 
foreign market, serve to enhance its 
price beyond the purchasing capacity of 
the foreign consumer. 

(4) Certain countries are definitely 
shaping their tariff policies with a view 
to induce foreign industries to estab- 
lish branch plants, thereby contributing 
to their industrial development. 

(5) In view of the constantly increas- 
ing American exports of the commodi- 
ties figuring largely in the branch fac- 
tory movement, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the effect of the branch factories on 
our export trade. It is quite evident, 
however, that there is a certain amount 
of competition between the branch fac- 
tories and the parent plants in the 
United States as regards neutral mar- 
kets. The full extent of this competi- 
tion cannot be ascertained from trade 


Credit Unions Plan 
Favored at Hearing 





Bill Would Control Loans in 
District of Columbia 








Passage of the bill (S. 4775) to provide 
for credit unions in the District of Co- 
lumbia and, of the bill (S. 5629) for reg- 
ulation of loans of $300 or less within the 
district was urged at a hearing on the 
measures Jan. 23 by the Senate Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Roy F. ‘Bergengren, of Boston, repre- 
senting the Credit Union National Ex- 
tension Bureau, supported the bill, ex- 
plaining that it was modeled on laws 
now operating in 32 States. He ex- 
plained that agcredit union is a coopera- 
tive society organized to supply mem- 


‘bers with a system of saving money and 


a means of taking care of their own 
credit needs. Each union fixes the rate 
of interest, makes loans to its members 
and pays interest from the dividends, he 
said. He described credit unions as the 


“scientific way of eliminating usury.” 


Leon Henderson, director of the de- 
partment of remedial loans of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, told the Committee 
that a proper regulation of small loans 
is necessary. The Sage Foundation in 
its researeh on social problems has 
studied the problem of the exorbitant 
price paid for small loans, Mr. Hernder- 
son said. He told of “loan shark” chains 
existing throughout the country and said 
that their profits had gained amazingly 
during the present period of business de- 
pression. An 80 per cent return is con- 
sidered by the “loan sharks” as poor 
business, he said. 


Mississippi F iles Appeal 
On Chain Store Taxation 


An appeal has been taken to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States by the 
State of Mississippi in the case holding 
the chain store tax law of that State in- 
valid. 

The case is entitled Geo. T. Mitchell, 
Attorney General et al. v. Penny Stores 
Inc., No. 671, and the appeal is from the 
decision of a specially constituted three- 
judge court, Southern District of Mis- 
sissippi. 

The law involved was enacted’ by the 
1930 Mississippi Legislature (Ch. 90, 
sec, 2-c) and imposes a gross sales tax of 
one-quarter of 1 per cent on retailers, 
and an additional tax of one-quarter of 
1 per cent upon chains of more than five 
stores. 

The additional tax is discriminatory 
and violates both the State and Federal 
constitutions, the stores contended in the 
district court: which enjoined enforce- 


Two other chain store tax laws are 
now pending in the Supreme Court: 
State Board y, Jackson, No. 183, involv- 
ing the Indiana statute, and Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. v. Maxwell, in 
which the validity of the North Carolina 
law is involved. 





| Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan. 23.—The Federal] Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 











Austria (schilling) ........ 14,0547 
Belgium (belga) .. 13.9392 
Bulgaria (lev) ....... .7169 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9600 
Denmark (krone) «+ 26,7205 
England (pound) e+e 485.4559 
Finland (markka) . 2.5169 
France (franc) ......++ 3.9190 
Germany (reichsmark) ........ 23.7639 
Greece (drachma) ...-+.seeces 1.2941 
Hungary (pengo) ....... pamela 17.4663 
Veale (TAe@ i) RA iss y deh ddes 5.2348 
Netherlands (guilder) ......... 40.2964 
Norway (krone) ........e.+ ‘is 26.7219 
Poland (zloty) .......6. esos 11.2104 
Portugal (escudo) ....+.-..ee0. 4.4885 
POEDID. CURR Bias: s0ecceceend 5943 
Meath: (ORSON ais ivckeccesssce 10.4090 
Sweden (krona) ......++6.4 eccee 296.7651 
Switzerland (franc) ........... 19.3483 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ....... - » 1.7672 
Hong Kong (dollar) ........... 23.8428 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 31.2428 
China (Mexican dollar) ...... 22.5000 
China (Yuan dollar) ........ ° 22.4583 
India (rupee) ........+. oecenee 35.9246 
Japan (yen) Réatachesexentce SReeee 
Singapore (dollar) ............ 55.9270 
Canada (dollar) .......+.. e0< 

Ce LE Be ot enh ncaa ‘ 8 
Mexico (peso) at le tas 46.0833 
Argentina (peso, gold) ...... 69.1558 
Resell (anbipeieye .s... > vcweces 8.8030 
Oe: (Rs 8h hc at-es 6d é ce 12.0569 
Uruguay (peso) ........... 66.4410 
Colombia (peso). iccacscccesess 96.5700 
Mar CUVOE scat cits cdssinseacese. Semmee i 



































Domestic Trade 


statistics which make no distinction be- 
tween various commodities on the basis 
of the financial control of the plant in 


which they originate. The table on page 
49 gives an illustration of this tendency 
as regards Canadian plants. 

Foreign Policies Important 

(6) The movement is intimately con- 
nected with the general industrial devel- 
opment of the United States and its fu- 
ture progress is likely to be determined 
primarily by the availability of capital 
and the economic policies of foreign 
countries, 

(7) In view of the growing importance 
of the branch factory movement and the 
interest it has aroused among American 
business men, the Department of Com- 
merce has decided to continue the col- 
lection .of current information on the 
subject, originally undertaken in connec- 
tion with the present report, and to in 
clude a survey of the movement in the 
annual report of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 






The guaranty 
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New York, January 23, 1931, 


New York, January 23, 1931. 


the mortgage. 


The sale of these Bonds is sub 
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INDEX 


Credit 


Federal Reserve System 
Is Declared Adequate 


[Continued from Page 12.] 

the western part of Canada—the grain- 
growing section—had substantially the 
same set of economic conditions and 
problems to deal with that we had ex-| 

erienced but that, nevertheless, bank- | 
ing failures in Canada have beon almost 
negligible. The inference to be drawn 
from this statement is that, under their 
|system of branch banking, the large 
Canadian banks with home office. in the 
eastern part of Canada has absorbed the 
losses occurring in the western part of 
that country. That is to say, the losses 
fell upon bank shareholders rather than 
upon bank depositors. As a matter of 
fact our record of bank failures over a 
period of years compares most unfa- 
vorably with that of Canada and Great 








Britain. 
There have been during the last decade | 


$11,301,000 


The Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 


Railroad Company 


General Mortgage 414% Gold Bonds, Series ““C” 


Due July 1, 1977. 


GUARANTEED AS TO BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST BY RS 
u THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. > aemanlics 


Coupon bonds in the denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal, exchangeable 
for fully’ registered bonds and re-exchangeable under conditions provided 
in the mortgage. 


Interest payable January 1 and 


NOT REDEEMABLE BEFORE MATURITY. 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY FOR INSURANC o I 
GRANTING ANNUITIES, PHILADELPHIA. Sima noe 


and sale of these Bonds are subject to the approval of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 


In the opinion of counsel, these Bonds are legal i “ ents f Savi bank: trust 
funds under the laws of New York, Slew hae an Fo tmp Meng » ae 


For further information regarding the Company and this issue of Bonds, 
reference is made to a letter, dated January 22, 1931, from W. W. Atterbury, 
Esq., President of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, copies of which 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 


THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT TO 
PRIOR SALE, AT 102% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE 
OF DELIVERY, TO YIELD 4.40% TO MATURITY. 


The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received b i 

: : s y the undersigned 
and subject to the approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the cuatualr ton 
sale of the bonds, and to the approval by counsel of all legal proceedings in connec- 
tion with the issue, guaranty and sale of the bonds. 
against payment in New York funds for bonds allotted, which temporary bonds wi 
exchangeable for definitive bonds when prepared. ae Acedia 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 








$6,483,000 


Due April 1, 1977. 











Temporary bonds will be delivered 


TODAY’S 
PAGE: 


3083) 


Unions | 


three major speculative inflationary» 
movements, each one of which has weak- 7 
ened the banking institutions in the ter-” 
ritory affected and has been responsible 


for a number*of failures. I refer (1) 
to the intensive speculation in farm lands 


|in the Middle West and in the Northwest 


during the war and post-war inflationary 
period, (2) the unprecedented specula- 
tion in Florida real estate: which fol- 
lowed and spread throughout the coun- 
try and finally (3) the culmination of 
the bull stock market in the Autumn of 
1929, which adversely affected the gen- 
eral business of the country. 

These three movements have each in 
turn culminated as they inevitably must 
in a deflation resulting in falling values; 
so that during the past year hae has 
been the most drastic liquidation in 
values of which we have any record in 
times of peace. 

These are the conditions which in large 
measure are undoubtedly responsible for 
the great number of bank closures, 


* 











July 1. 














The Pennsylvania, Ohio and Detroit 


Railroad Company 
First and Refunding Mortgage 414% Gold Bonds, Series “A” . 


GUARANTEED AS TO BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST BY ENDORSEMENT BY 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Coupon bonds in the denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal, exchangeable 
for fully registered bonds and re-exchangeable under conditions provided in 
Interest payable April 1 and October 1. 


The Series “A” 414% Bonds will be redeemable as a whole only, at the option of the 
Company, upon 60 days’ previous notice, on April 1, 1932, or on any fterest date there- 
after to and including April 1, 1972, at 102!14% and accrued interest, and thereafter 
on any interest date at a premium equal to 14% for each six months between 


the redemption date and the date of maturity. 








Interstate Commerce Commission, 











TO DATE OF DELIVERY. 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, Trustee. 


ject to the approval of the 


In the opinion of counsel, these Bonds are legal investments f ings bank d trust | 
funds under the laws of New York, New Jersey on ocean Bekins ae a 


For further information regarding the Company and this issue of Bonds, 
reference is made to a letter, dated January 22, 1931, from W. W. Atterbury, 
Esq., President 6f The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, copies of which 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 


THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT TO 
PRIOR SALE, AT 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned 
and subject to the approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the sale of the 
bonds to the undersigned and to the approval by their counsel of all legal proceedings in 
connection with the issue, guaranty and sale of the bonds. 
receipts will be delivered against payment in New York funds for bonds allotted, which 
temporary bonds or interim receipts will be exchangeable for definitive bonds when prepared. bith 


Temporary bonds or interim 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
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of Future School Programs + 
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Massachusetts Specialist Discusses Some 
Things That Are Likely to Receive Added 
Emphasis in Educational Circles 


\ 


By DR. PAYSON SMITH 


_Commissioner of Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


say that, among all the enterprises 

of the people, no other outranks 
that of education either in its size or 
in its potential results. Every day there 
goes into the elementary, secondary, 
collegiate, technical and professional 
schools of this Nation practically one- 
fifth of our entire population. 


v 

We may, with great pride, note the 
achievements of the past. It is possible 
even to foresee, at least to some extent, 
what the schools of the future will be. 
It is clear that those schools will place 
increasing emphasis upon the individ- 
ual child and his needs. Fixed and 
definite courses of study making ex- 
actly the same requirements of every 
child are already being discarded in 
favor of more flexible programs that 
make allowance for the infinite varie- 
ties of taste, talent and capacity which 
exist among children. 

The schools of the future, profiting 
by the lessons of the past, will place 
less stress upon preparation and more 
upon “growth and development. The 
concern of education will increasingly 
be to bring to bear upon the child those 
influences and agencies which will help 
him to attain the highest physical, 
mental and moral stature which it is 
possible for him to reach. Observant 
parents are finding that the schools are 
organizing their work so that these 
ends may be reached. 

The old-fashioned school, whose 
praises are so often sung, deserved 
many of the good things that were said 
of it. Its most enthusiastic admirers, 
however, would be compelled to admit 
that its instruction in matters of im- 
mediate concern was often far more 
theoretical than it was practical. 


v 

Take, for example, the matter of 
health. All will agree that an educa- 
tion which develops the mind at the ex- 
pense of the body may be of doubtful 
value in contributing to a life of hap- 
piness and usefulness. It should be, 
therefore, a source of satisfaction that 
the modern school is paying so much 
attention to the development of play 
and games in which all can take part 


Fish Hatcheries 


as Operated 
in Maine.» 


George J. Stobie 
Commissioner of Inland 
Fieheries and Game, 
State of Maine 


T' IS ENTIRELY within the facts to 


wyrT> 


THE DEPARTMENT of Inland Fish- 

eries and Game increased its facili- 
ties for the handling of trout and sal- 
mon during the year 1930 by the build- 
ing of 14,000 feet of rearing pools and 
by the addition of one new hatchery 
with a capacity of 1,500,000 eggs. 

In addition to this there are 2,000 
feet of pools now under construction 
which will be finished in time to be op- 
erated in the Spring. Plans are being 
made for additional feeding stations 
and possibly one or two more hatch- 
eries during the year 1931. 


By virtue of the work already com- 
pleted we were able to start the new 
year with over 14,000,000 eggs in our 
hatcheries, a much larger number than 
we have ever had before. 

We have under construction at Dry 
Mills what we expect to be the finest 
producing hatchery and feeding sta- 
tion for fish in the State, but it will 
take probably two and a half to three 
years to complete it. It is planned to 
be one of the largest and best develop- 
ments of its kind in the eastern part 
of the United States. 

Experience in the science of raising 
game fish is teaching the Department 
many things, but it is my opinion that 
the surface has hardly been scratched. 
I believe it would pay this State to 
equip a laboratory and employ a scien- 
tific man to work with the Hatchery 
Department... 

In the Spring of 1930, for example, 
we faced a serious condition when we 
found that many of the hatchery eggs 
were becoming soft shelled. On in- 
quiry from other States it was found 
that many of them were having the 
same difficulty and did not know how 
to handle the situation. We then 
started experimenting and found that 
some ‘ind of a parasite germ was work- 
ing on the eggs. By the use of acetic 
xe'd we were able to stop it, 

We also found soon afterwards that 
by giving the fish acetic acid baths we 
could take care of the fungus growth 
which has for years caused a greater 
loss than any other one thing in our 
hatcheries. An average of 27,000 bush- 
els of salt a year was formerly used in‘ 
the handling of this fungus disease. 
Now we can handle this with approxi- 
mately 10 gallons of acetic acid, mak- 
ing a saving both in labor and cost to 
the Hatchery Department. 


and in bringing children to understand 
how to care for those bodies which are 
the temples of mind and soul. 


Just now, a good deal of emphasis 
is being wisely placed upon developing 
right mental attitudes. Children who 
work under the strain of fear or of in- 
centives which tend to create too great 
tension are in danger of paying too 
dearly for any immediate progress 
which may result from these appeals. 
Teachers everywhere are aiming to 
make the schools happy work rooms 
where the activities of children'can be 
exercised under normal and healthful 
conditions, with emphasis upon those 
incentives which are constructive and 
conducive. to sound and well-poised 
mental activity. 

v 


Among ali the contributions to. be 
made through education, there is none 
more important than that of sound 
moral character. Schools everywhere, 
both public and private, are accepting 
a major challenge of the present day 
which is that of bringing youth into 
the most intricate social and industrial 
life that the world has ever known 
armed with those powerful weapons 
which alone will be sufficient, namely, 
Sincerity, straightforwardness, truth- 
fulness, honor, recognition of the rights 
of others, and a zeal for justice. 


Every well-wisher of America must 
rejoice that the schools of our Nation 
are bending their efforts so vigorously 
to programs of character education. 
Let it not be supposed that this work 
is being done in a purely academic 
fashion. Every recitation, every exer- 
cise and demonstration, every game on 
playground and recreation field con- 
tributes each its opportunity for the de- 
velopment of these characteristics of 
which the world will always stand in 
so great need. 


In greater degree than in the past, 
our schools of the future will help 
young men and women to find the voca- 
tions for which they are adapted and 
will help to train them for their life 
work. The industrial life of our age 
is so complex and intricate that youth 
stands perplexed in the face of the 
great question as to what work he is 
best fitted to do and how to get into 
that work after he knows what he 
wants to do. This. means, of course, 
that opportunities for trade, technical, 
and professional education must be 
greatly increased. 


v 


From my references to some of the 
present-day demands upon the schools, 
it ought not to be assumed that the 
so-called traditional work is suffering 
neglect. By actual count, children 
spend more minutes of the year in the 
study of such subjects as reading, 
arithmetic, spelling and penmanship 
than their fathers and grandfathers 
spent on the same subjects in the 
schools of an earlier time. Moreover, 
there is good evidence to support the 
opinion that the time, under scientific 
methods, is being spent to more effec- 
tive ends. 


There is indeed much to be done yet 
to turn these educational tools to better 
results. We might well wish that, when 
the ability to read has been acquired, 
he who has it would have developed 
that quality of taste in reading that 
would turn his attention only to those 
things that are genuinely worth while. 
To this end, the schools will pay in- 
creased attention to the development of 
taste in-art, in literature, and in all 
other things which engage the interest 
of the people in jeisure time. 

We recall that some years ago a Chi- 
nese statesman on a visit to this coun- 
try was said to have gone with an 
American friend into the New York 
subway. The American, boasting of 
this transportation system, remarked 
on the local and express service offered 
on its trains and said, “By taking this 
express train in going to our destina- 
tion we save 10 minutes.” And the wise 
Oriental is said to have observed, “That 
is very fine, but what are you going to 
do with the 10 minutes you save?” 

That same question confronts us in 
a larger sense. Whether the working 
week is to remain as at present or is to 
be shorter the problem of the wise use 
of leisure is one which confronts both 
youth and adult. Enjoyment comes 
from sources within the individual 
quite as much as from sources outside 
him. 

v 

The automobile, the radio, the film, 
the book, will be rich or poor in what 
it gives of pleasure exactly as the in- 
dividual brings to any of them a trained 
and cultivated taste. Let it not be as- 
sumed for a moment, therefore, that 
art and music are to be classed as use- 
less fads. On the contrary, properly 
taught, they are to be the means by 
which untold thousands of youth will 
enter upon richer and finer lives. 

May we not hope that, in the coming 
years, educational opportunities may 
be more justly distributed; that the 
time may come when there shall be 
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Viewed as Need of Fobacco Industry 


a > > 


Organizations Which Can Control Production 


and Stabilize Prices Are Advocated by Virginia Commissioner 
, By GEORGE W. KOINER 


Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, Commonwealth of Virginia 


HE TOBACCO grower’s problems 
are as old as the production of the 
crop by the white man. For 

nearly 300 years they have been faced 
periodically with distressing conditions. 
High prices have occurred only to be 
soon followed by low prices. It is the 
great fluctuation in prices that has 
worked the tremendous hardships on 
the growers. The average price, when 
considered over a long period of years, 
has been reasonably fair. They have 
had to live, however, through the lean 
years. Their financial condition has 
been such that they have had difficulty 
in weathering the storms. 


Time and time again attempts have 
been made to persuade the growers 
to reduce acreage. The result usually 
has been an increased acreage. There 
has been no farmers’ organization 
through which the growers could be 
properly informed as to the necessity to 
reduce acreage to prevent the occur- 
ence of low prices. In fact, the occur- 
ence of low prices has been the only 
means of lowering production. The 
coming of low prices has brought dis- 
tress and lowered standards of living. 
It has placed the growers at the mercy 
of the time merchants and bankers. In 
Many cases, they are not their own 
masters. Their crops are mortgaged be- 
fore they are ever planted. 


The frequent. occurrence of “hard 
times” in the tobacco belt cannot con- 
tinue. .It is ruinous to all concerned. 
It throws the whole section out of 
kelter. This is shown by the frequent 
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something like a real equality of edu- 
cational opportunity for all our chil- 
dren? Equality of opportunity does not 
mean exactly the same kind of school- 
ing for every child. It does mean, how- 
ever, that every child born into the 
world shall have the kind of a chance 
that will hold promise for his best de- 
velopment. 


Everyone was touched some months 
ago when the story was told of an illit- 
erate mountain lad who had brought 
to the President of the United States 
at his camp the simple gift from the 
woods. Perhaps many were amazed 
that within a few hours’ motor ride of 
the Capital of the world’s richest Na- 
tion should live a youth grown almost 
to manhood without schooling. 


Unfortunately, this boy.'is but the 
representative of tens of thousands of 
other youths who have not had a fair 
chance. Only recently the press tells 
of a 12-year-old boy who had walked 
many miles because he had heard of x 
chance where. he might go to school— 
walked all these miles only to learn at 
the end that the school was crowded 
and short of money and perhaps could 
take no more pupils. At the same time, 
we read of the gift of millions of dol- 
lars to a fine old academy given in or- 
der that favored youth might have still 
better opportunities. 


In the mills and factories of Massa- 
chusetts and other States are . still 
working children of 14 years of age 
who may well be protected for yet a 
little more of their youth to the end 
that they may be better equipped for 
the great demands that life will later 
make of them. America serves her fu- 
ture when she serves her children. 
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meetings held in the tobacco sections at- 
tended by bankers, time merchants and 
growers—all wondering what is the 
cause of the trouble. The people in the 
tobacco section have one of two courses 
that they may follow—Government con- 
trol of production or cooperative mar- 
keting through farmers’ organizations. 
The first course would be unpopular to 
all concerned. The only other alterna- 
tive is cooperative marketing. The 
house of the tobacco growers, the bank- 
ers, and the time merchants will be set 
in order—preferably by those on the 
inside. If they will not do it, then those 
on the outside, the Government, should 
and will take a hand. 


The effectiveness of organization and 
cooperative marketing in controlling 
production and stabilizing prices is well 
shown by experience. 
a theory. Business has organized. It 
has succeeded. A number of successful 
farmers’ organizations could be men- 
tioned. Through organization produc- 
tion may be controlled and prices sta- 
bilized. 

Cooperative marketing is the logical 
solution for the tobacco growers’ ills. 
Nothing better has been suggested. 
Most of the growers are sold on the 
idea. The problem at the present time 
is to sell the bankers and time mer- 
chants on the proposition. It is they 
who extend credit to the tobacco grow- 
ers. It is they who dictate how and 
when many of the growers must sell 
their tobacco. 


_ The present system of selling tobacco 
is far from satisfactory. The farmer 
has no bargaining power. The much- 
talked-of law of supply and demand 
does not operate. A system of selling is 


“needed that will allow it to become ef- 


fective. That is all cooperative market- 
ing will do. It will help the banker, the 
time merchant, and the grower and busi- 
ness in general would be aided. 

Cooperative marketing and organiza- 
tion will not solve all the problems to 
which the tobacco growers and other 
farmers are heir. Selling is only one 
side of the business of making a liveli- 
hood. Production is as: important as 
selling. The farmers must produce eco- 
nomically. The idea is not to eliminate 
the production of tobacco entirely on a 
large number of farms. Tobacco is 
the greatest cash crop that the farmers 
in the tobacco belt can grow. They 
should grow, however, sufficient food 
and feed crops to supply the needs of 
the family and livestock. 


The live-at-home program cannot be 
too strongly stressed. It is fundamental 
to successful cooperation. Farmers 
must be in position to hold their to- 
bacco crop if need be, in order to sell to 
advantage. The farmer who raises 
nothing but tobacco is too frequently at 
the mercy of his creditors. The 
farmer who raises his food and feed 
supplies at home is not hard pressed in 
times of low prices, and he is able to 
use the money received in times of high 
prices to secure some of the comforts 
and luxuries of life. 

The farmer must help himself—in- 
dividually and collectively. This he can 
do by living at home and selling co- 
operatively. When he does his part in 
these respects, the benefits to be de- 
rived from the Federal Farm Board will 
be his in full measure. 


The matter is not . 
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Sending Criminals to Prison 
for Indefinite Terms + + + 
Judges Should Not Have the Right to De- 


termine When Convicted Person Is to Be Re- 
leased, According to Views of Ohio Jurist 


By JUDGE SAMUEL’E. KRAMER 
Judge, Court of Common Pleas, Eleventh Judicial District, State of Ohio 


the Ohio State Legislature a bill 

which looks toward the restora- 
tion of the determinate sentence in 
criminal cases. 


In 1913 Ohio adopted the indetermi- 
nate sentence law. In 1921 that law 
was modified to provide that in sen- 
tences to the Ohio State penitentiary 
the court should fix a determinate mini- 
mum term. Sentences to the Ohio 
State reformatories remained the same, 
that is, indeterminate. 


It is proposed in this new measure 
that every sentence to the Ohio peni- 
tentiary or the Ohio State reforma- 
tories of a person convicted of a felony 
may be a definite sentence of imprison- 
ment, at the expiration of which the 
prisoner shall be unconditionally re- 
leased. 


"Tite © HAS BEEN introduced in 
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Another section provides that the 
court may impose a minimum sentence 
at the expiration of which the prisoner 
shall be released, unless the court for 
good cause agrees to extend the mini- 
mum sentence of imprisonment. 


Progress in the field of criminology 
is naturally painfully laborious and 
slow. Naturally, because the criminal 
is the enemy of organized society and 
in spite of all objurations society re- 
fuses to bestow any modicum of love 
upon him. And again, because as a 
rule, it is only the outstandingly dan- 
gerous and vicious criminal, who is 
called to the public attention and holds 
its attention whenever problems of 
crime are discussed. 


The adoption of the indeterminate 
sentence law was a distinct forward 
step, not only in what it accomplished 
directly, but in that it furnished a,basis 
upon which some rational system of 
dealing with criminals could hope to be 
established. 


The first measure limiting ,its appli- 
cation was a distinct step backward. 
The present proposed measure is an- 
other step in the same direction. 

The determinate sentence is part of 
the punitive theory of suppressing 
crime. It is so ingrained in human 
nature that thousands of years of fail- 
ure is not sufficient to discourage those 
who persist in its maintenance. 
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This theory succintly stated is that 
every person found guilty of commit- 
ting a crime should be punished, and 
the punishment should be in propor- 
tion to the degree of crime committed. 
One might think that this was the be- 
ginning of the discussion. But it is 
not. This is all. This is the means by 
which crime is to be held in check. 
This theory has an age-old appeal. It 
is so satisfying to take an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth. It dis- 
poses of problems so simply and so 
easily. 

The determinate sentence is unfair 
both to the criminal and to the State. 
To the criminal because the length of 
his sentence depends upon the judg- 
ment of one man, the trial judge. That 
man may be a judge of experience, a 
student of social conditions, conversant 
with the advanced thought in criminol- 
ogy and penology, who will give careful 
consideration to the sentence that he 
imposes. Or he may be a judge newly 
elected to the bench, responsible only 
to personal or public impulse, and in- 
different to or ignorant of the effect of 
his sentence. 


In either case the personal attitude 
of the judge, his disposition at the mo- 
ment arising from any circumstance or 
condition, may and does affect the sen- 
tence imposed. 


It is unfair to the criminal because 
when the penalty is measured by the 
degree of the crime without regard to 
the character of the person committing 
it, it imposes the same penalty upon 
one who is manifestly dangerous as 
upon one who, in so far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, might be immedi- 
ately paroled without fear of his com- 
mitting a further offense. 


I have in mind a case where a num- 
ber of workmen during the noon hour 
were teasing one of the men about some 
love affair, The men went back to 
work and one of them thought of one 
more “crack” to make, which proved to 
be just one too many. 

The victim of the fun worked across 
the aisle and he proceeded to draw back 
with the five-pound hammer with which 
he was working and let it fly at. this 
man’s head. He missed by a fraction 
of an inch. The result, therefore, was 
only a bad scare to his fellow workman. 
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Had the aim been just a mite better 
in all probability his head would have 
been of no further practical use to him. 
The man who ‘threw the hammer was 
not one whit different by reason of his 
missing than if his hammer had hit. 
He was thorovghly repentant but what 
a difference there must be in the sen- 
tence under the punitive determinative 
theory between a miss and a hit by the 


same man; the punishment proportion- 
ate to the degree of the crime. 


The determinate sentence is unfair 
to the State because the State is com- 
pelled to release a prisoner at the ex- 
piration of his sentence notwithstand- 
ing that there may be ‘no: reasonable 
doubt but‘that he will immediately re- 
sume a career of crime. A short sen- 
tence may be manifestly an error on 
the part of the trial judge. The pris- 
oner may be wholly unrepentant; he 
may even brazenly declare that he in- 
tends to commit crime when: hevis re- 
leased, and yet, under the proposed 
bill, if a determinative’ sentence has 
been imposed the authorities would be 
bound to release him. ; 
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The path of progress in dealing with 
the criminal problem had seemed to be 
so clearly marked by the agreement of 
those who could speak with authority 
that this bill comes somewhat as a 
shock and a surprise. 


One supposed that it could. be said 
that our penal system failed because 
of adherence to the idea of definite im- 
prisonment, making the punishment fit 
the crime, and that we must revise our 
thought and system into terms of de- 
tention. Imprisonment for punishment, 
but detention for the safety of society. 


In order that the results of modern 
thought and science can be brought to 
bear upon the ‘crime problem the dis- 
position of a person convicted of a 
crime should be relegated to some au- 
thority outside of the court. 


The court, trained in the law, should 
determine the guilt or innocence of a 
person charged with crime. Then the 
combined judgment of those trained in 
the science of sociology, penology, psy- 
chiatry and the like, should classify 
the criminal and determine the ques- 
tions of paroije or the kind and term of 
imprisonment. 
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Instead of reaching toward that goal 
it is now proposed that the court may, 
by the imposition of a determinate sen- 
tence, render unavailable every aid of 
modern science or thought in attempt- 
ing to control crime and the criminal, 
and to cause us to present the sorry 
spectacle of attempting to deal with 
this intricate problem of the twentieth 
century by the primitive methods of 
the earliest civilization. 


Transfer of Legal 
Custody of 
Children By 


Maggie Smith 
Hathaway 
Secretary, 
Bureau of Child Protec- 
tion, State of 
Montana 


REALIZING that the custody of a 

child is a sacred responsibility and 
that the transfer of such should be 
safeguarded by the State, it has been 
the policy of the Montana Bureau of 
Child Protection to require court ac- 
ae in all cases where release has been 
made. 


This is not required by law and, as 
a result, we find children are being re- 
leased every year in Montana by par- 
ents, or others having legal custody, by 
merely acknowledgment before a no- 
tary, no questions asked and no one 
made responsible to society where so 
much is at stake. ? 


Under these conditions children are 
often separated from parents who are 
temporarily under great stress, or pass- 
ing through misfortunes caused by un- 
employment, sickness or death, facing 
privations or poverty that seem unsur- 
mountable; or through a crisis in fam- 
ily affairs that has shaken the founda- 
tions of the homes. 


These for a time have overwhelmed 
them, making it impossible for them to 
realize the consequences of their ac- 
tions, and they wake up or recover to 
learn to their .sorrow that their little 
ones are beyond their control. 


This is tragedy, not only for the par- 
ents for the children. : Babies are taken 
from mothers in some instances when 
they are but a few days old, contrary 
to advice of best physicians and social 
welfare workers. This is uncalled for, 
unjustified “baby snatching,” without 
any consideration whatever for the 


health of the infants in most such 
cases, P 


The sacredness surrounding child 
care demands thoroughgoing and’ for- 
mal procedure in shifting legal respon- 
sibility and in order to protect. the 
child’s rights court action following a 
thorough inquiry by experienced and 
well-qualified welfare workers. should 
become mandatory, Such action would 
bring no hardship to those doing care- 
ful, conscientious. work and, would tong 
to safeguard children from unscrupu 
lous dealings of the gravest sort. 
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